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WAR AND DEFEAT. 7 

dawned the Spaniards opened fire wi_l:., grape from a 
swivel-gun upon the remaining twelve, who were 
inside an enclosure of logs, which had been built as a 
protection against Indians. Nolan fell early in the 
contest, shot through the head. s :Bean then took 
command, and the fight was continued for some time 
hmger, two of the Americans being wounded dnd one 
killed. At nine o'clock the besieged effeeted their 
retreat to a neighboring ravine, where they stubbornly 
defended themselves till two in the afternoon, when 
the Mexicans hoisted a white flag. A parley followed, 
mid the Americans' ammunition having failed, a treaty 
was made, by which it was agreed that the Americans 
should be sent back to their own country; that both 
parties should proceed to Naeogdoehes in company; 
mid that the Americans should not be regarded as 
prisoners, but should retain their arms. On their 
arrival at Naeogdoehes, however, they were detained 
a month waiting for Saleedo's order for their return 
to the United States. His instructions, when they 
arrived, were the reverse of those hoped for; the 
adventurers were heavily ironed and sent to San 
Antonio; thence to San Luis lotosf, where they 
languished in prison sixteen months. From this city 
they were removed to Chihuahua and tried, their 
eases being referred to the crown. After five years 
of anxious waiting the king's decision arrived. Every 
fifth man was to be hanged. As the survivors at this 
time were only nine in number, a single life was 
deemed sufficient to meet the stern requirement of 
the royal sentence. The unfortunate captives were 
made to throw dice blindfolded on a drum-head. 
He who threw the lowest number was to suffer, and 
:Bean, the author of the narrative from which the 
above account is taken, cast the lowest but one. On 

15 lgolan was killed by a cannon-ball, the Mexican troops having brought 
up a mountain gun on muleback. After the surrender, the negroes asked 
ermission to bury their leader, which was granted ' after causing his ears to 
cut off, in order to send them to the governor of Texas.' Id., 63. 
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But Texas had become a land of mark, and enter- 
prising pioneers kept pushing forward into the disputed 
territory. Spain's attitude toward the United States 
and American intruders exhibited a growing hostility, 
and she showed herself determined to maintain her 
ancient system of exclusion of foreigners. To oppose 
the encroachments which she clearly foresaw her ag- 
gressive neighbor in America would attempt, she made 
vigorous preparations by the introduction of troops and 
colonists into Texas,  hoping thereby to interpose a 
powerful state as a protection on the.Mexican frontier. 
Viceroy Iturrigaray, being determined to attack the 
Americans if they crossed the Arroyo Hondo, took 
active measures to increase the military strength of 
Texas. Nacogdoches and other places were fortified 
and provisioned; companies of militia were moved 
from Nuevo Leon and Nuevo Santander to San An- 
tonio, and detachments stationed at Matagorda, the 
mouth of Trinity :River, and elsewhere.  At the be- 
ginning of 1806, there were about 1,500 soldiers in 
Texas, placed under the direction of Simon tterrera, 
the governor of Nuevo Leon, Antonio Cordero, the 
newly appointed governor of Texas, being second in 
conmland. 
In view of this warlike attitude, the United States 
government, which, though disinclined to take any 
step that migh preclude a peaceful settlement of dif- 
ferences, was resolved that the Spanish troops should 
.. 

" John Sibley reported to the U. S. sec. of war, in a letter dated latchi- 
toches, July 2, 1805, that 500 families had arrived at San Antonio, all settlers, 
with a strong reenforcement of troops; and Capt. Turner, at Natchitoches, 
informed General Wilkinson, Sept. 3, 1805, that Comandante General Grilna- 
rest from Spain was presently expected to arrive at San Antonio, accompa- 
nied by seven companies of soldiers; 600 families, coining from Spain to settle 
Matagorda, had put into the Canary Islands. Id., 1805-1806, ap. 1206-7. A 
scheme for the establishment of military colonies at all important points in 
Yexas was designed, professedly for the pu, rpose of repelling Indians. Real 
Orden de 30 de Iayo de 180, in ilIayer s ]Iex., MS., no. 3, vuelta. 2he 
projected colony, placed under the direction of Grimarest, was to have con- 
sisted of 3,000 persons. It was on the point of sailing from Csdiz, when the 
capture of the four Spanish frigates took place in 1804; and subsequelt hos- 
tilities rendered the scheme impracticable. IVard's lIex. in 1827, i. 556. 
ut President's message of Dec. 6, 1805, in Annals of Cotg., 1805-1806, p. 
18-19; and Id., ap. 1207-9. 
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last week of August at Natchitoches, with a consid- 
erable force. Correspondence was now resumed, Clai- 
borne assuring Herrera that the consequences would 
be serious if the Spanish forces persisted in their un- 
just aggressions, and bringing before his notice several 
acts of outrage and unfriendliness toward the United 
States lately committed by Spanish troops.  Herrera 
entered into an explanation with regard to the charges, 
and assured Governor Claiborne that the Spanish 
forces would commit no hostility that would frustrate 
the negotiations pending between the two govern-- 
ments, but at the same time declared his intention, 
if provoked, to preserve the honor of his troops and 
fulfil his obligations. 
Shortly after the exchange of this correspondence, 
General James Wilkinson arrived at Natchitoches with 
reinforcements, and took command. On September 
24th he addressed an ultimatum to Governor Cordero, 
at Nacogdoches, informing him that the United States, 
pending the settlement of the question, had adopted, 
"with pretensions far more extensive," the Sabine 
fiver as the most obvious, natural, and least excep- 
tionable temporary boundary; and that the presence 
of Spanish troops on the east side of it was regarded 
as an actual invasion of their territorial rights, and 
would be resisted. He then reiterated in decisive 
tone the demand for the withdrawal of the troops of 
Spain to the west side of the river, in order to avoid 
the effusion of blood. This final communication was 
immediately forwarded to Nemesio Salcedo, the-cap- 
tain-general of the eastern provincias internas, Cordero 
not feeling himself authorized to decide on so serious 
a matter. 
Each commander was loath to be the initiatory 
cause of hostilities, and while Wilkinson remained in- 

29 Namely, the prevention of a scientific exploration up Red liver under 
Col Freeman; cutting down the American flag in the Caddo Indian village; 
the seizure of three Americans within 12 miles of Natchitoches; and the asy- 
lum afforded three fugitive negro slaves at 1Nacogdoches. Ib.; Annals of Cong., 
1806-1807, ap. 918-19. 
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INVASION OF TEXAS BY AMERICAS. 

1811-1814. 

REVOLUTION IN IAVOR OF INDEPENDENCE--ZAMBRANO'S COUNTER-REVOLU- 
TION-REESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROYALIST GOVERNMENT--BERNARDO 
GUTIERREZ--MAGEE'S SCHEME OF CONQUEST---THE AMERICANS OCCUPY 
ACOGDOCHES--LA BAHIA FALLS INTO THEIR HANDS--GovERNOR SALCEDO 
BESIEGES LA BAHiA--DEATH OF MAGEE--THE BATTLE OF ROSILLO-- 
DEFEAT OF TItE SPANISH ARMY--SURRENDER OF SAN ANTONIO--A REPUB- 
LICAN GOVERNMENT ORGANIZED--MAssACRE OF SALCEDO AND OTHER 
1)RISONERS--DIsGUST OF THE AMERICANs--DEFEAT OF ROYALISTS UNDER 
:ELIZONDO---TOLEDO TAKES COMMAND OF THE REPUBLICAN ARMY--AP- 
:PROACH OF ARREDONDO--BATTLE OF THE MEDINA--DEsTRUCTION OF THE 
AMERICANs--:ELIZONDO'S :EXECUTIONS--1)ACIFICATION OF THE )ROVINCE. 

In 1810 Manuel de Salcedo 1 was made governor of 
Texas, Cordero, whose administration had been emi- 
nently beneficial, having been appointed to the more 
populous province of Coahuila. In September of this 
year Hidalgo raised the standard of independence, and 
during the long and bloody struggle which followed, 
Texas, remote though she was from the more active 
seats of war, was made the scene of deeds as horrify- 
ing as ttidalgo's massacre of his prisoners, and Ca- 
lleja's atrocities at Guanajuato. By January 1811 the 
revolutionary wave had reached Texas, and on the 22d 
of that month Juan ]3autista Casas, a captain of the 
militia, having seized the persons of the governor, of 
Simon tterrera--who was still residing at San Anto- 
nio de ]3gjar as comandante of the auxiliary tro.ops 
and of other officers, proclaimed in favor of Hidalgo 

Son of Nemesio Salcedo, the comandante general of the internal prov- 
inces. Gonzalez, Col. Doc. .N'. Leon, 153 
HIST. N. MEX. STATES, VOL. IL 2 (17 | 
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and constituted himself governor. ]3ut Casas soon 
disgusted many of the revolutionary party by his 
despotic and disorderly administration, and the eura 
Juan Manuel Zambrano formed the design of restor- 
ing the old order of things. Concealing his real in- 
tention, he hoodwinked those of the dissatisfied whom 
he approached on the matter, by giving them to 
understand that his only object was to depose Casas 
and correct the disorders of the government. He 
was, moreover, favored in his designs by the oppor- 
tune arrival of the unfortunate Aldama, vho with a 
large amount of bullion was proceeding to the United 
States as envoy of the independents, there to solicit 
aid in arms and men. Zambrano cunningly caused 
the report to be spread among the lower orders that 
Aldama was an emissary of Napoleon--a statement 
the more readily believed on account of his uniform 
being similar to that of a French aide-de-camp. Noth- 
ingaroused the indignation of the common people more 
than the idea. of their being surrendered to the French. 
:By casting the gloomy shadow of that danger over the 
minds of his Indians, Hidalgo had lately caused the 
Grito de Dolores to be raised and rung through 
the land;  and now this wily priest used the same 
guile in Texas to advance the royalist cause. Thus 
the populace and many in the ranks of the revolu- 
tionists in San Antonio, and many inside the barracks, 
were unwittingly on his side. On the night of March 
1st, with only five of those comprdmised to support 
him, Zambrano sallied from his house and raised the 
signal cry. Possession was obtained of the barracks 
immediately, and before morning dawned Casas was 
a prisoner, and Aldalna confined under guard in his 
lodging. Zambrano and his party now proceeded 
with caution, nor did they prematurely let their real 
design be known. A governing junta of eleven vot- 
ing members, with Zambrano as president, was elected 

2See Hidlo's address to his flock Sept. 16, 1810. Itist. Mex., iv. 117, 
this series. 
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great difficulties and dangers. But his position in the 
United States was rather that of a fugitive than an 
envoy, and his credentials were not recognized by tle 
government. Being a fervent patriot, he went to New 
Orleans, where he began to organize an expedition for 
the invasion of Texas, which scheme was facilitated 
by his former colnlnercial relations vith that city. * 
In 1812 Lieutenant Augustus Magee 5 was sta- 
tioned at Natchitoches, and had been employed in 
breaking up the gangs of outlaws on the neutral 
ground. Young and rolnantic, he conceived the idea 
of conquering Texas by the aid of the banditti wholn 
he had just subdued. These readily listened to his 
schelne, and having formed his plans and appointed a 
place of rendezvous, 3fagee proceeded to New Orleans 
to obtain supplies and volunteers. Here he met Gu- 
tierrez,  and eagerly entered into an arrangement with 
him to unite their enterprises. Magee nominally 
yielded the command to Gutierrez, z recognizing the 
policy of letting the Mexican population believe that 
the expedition was under the direction of one of their 
own countrymen. 
Having resigned his colnnlission in the army, June 
22, 1812, Magee proceeded to act. Gutierl"eZ went 
in advance to the place of rendezvous, on the east 
side of the Sabine, where 158 men were assembled. 
3[agee remained at Natchitoches to bring up re/Jn- 
forcements of volunteers. Gutierrez presently crossed 
the Sabine, engaged the Spanish forces on the Salitre 
prairie, and easily defeating them, pursued them to 

 Bustamante, Cuad. tIist., i. 329-30; Filisola, Jffem. ttist. Guer. Tex., i. 
50-1; Dicc. Univ. Hist. Geog., ix. 515; lIora, JlIdj. y sus Rev., iv. 449; Guerra, 
Rev. N. Esp., ii. 712, note; Thrall's Pier. tIist. Tex., 548. This last author 
says that Gutierrez lnade Natchitoche8 his home in the U. S. 
a Magee graduated at West loint Jan. 23, 1809, and received the appoiut- 
ment of second lieut of artillery. Yottkum's Hist. Tex., i. 152, note. 
Such is Brackenridge's statemeut. Holley's Texas, 304. Yoakum, i. 153, 
says that Gutierrez went to 'atchitoches, where he met 5Iagee, whom he 
greatly interested and influenced by his accounts of Mexico. 
 Mexican writers regard Guticrrcz as the inspirer and promoter of the en- 
terprise, which is natural, as all proclamations were published in his uame, 
andhe was appointed commander-ia-chicf. It was, however, essentially an 
American entcrprise. See .Niles' Reg., iii. 104, v. 87-8. 
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and repeatedly but ineffectually assaulted the fortifi- 
cations, in the last of which attenlpts he h)st 200 lnen. 
During the siege Magee died, 1 ad the COlllmand de- 
volved upon Kemper, who was promoted to the rank 
of colonel. Findig his efforts to storm the place un- 
availing, Salcedo, having suffered severe loss from the 
deadly markslnanship of the Americans, was compelled 
to raise the siege about the end of February, 1813. 
The invaders, relieved froln the extrelnities to which 
they had been reduced by a siege of nearly four months, 
having obtained supplies and received additional reiin- 
forcements, 1 pursued their march toward San Antonio. 
Viceroy Venegas had in the lnean time found means of 
sending aid to Salcedo, and when the latter received 
information of the advance of the Americans, he again 
11arched to meet them, in the hope of surprising them, 
by means of an ambuscade. Taking up a position with 
a force of about 2,000 men and six pieces of artillery,  
nine miles from San Antonio, he awaited the enemy s 

n Yoakum, on the authority of a manuscript narrative by Capf,. McKim, an 
old citizen of 'lexas, who joined Gutierrez at the Sabine and continued in 
service during the whole campaign, relates the following inexplicable conduct 
of Magee: Previous to the last assault, a three days' truce had been agreed 
upon, during which time Magee dined with Salcedo. While in Salcedo's 
quarters a compact was made by the two commanders, by which Magee 
agreed to deliver up the fort, the Americans to return honm without their 
arms, but to be supplied with provisions on their march by Salcedo. On his 
return to the fort Magee paraded the troops, informed them of what he had 
done, and took their vote for approval. The treaty was unanimously voted 
down, and Magee retired to his tent. Meantime a note arrived under a flag, 
from Salcedo, reminding Magee of his honor, and calling attention to the fact 
that the fort was not surremlered, though the hour agreed upon was loig 
past. 'lhe letter was read to the army and the flag sent back without reply. 
Salcedo then made a furious assault upon the place, but the Americans under 
Kemper, the next in comnand, repulsed the assailants with severe loss. 
Magee died that night, shortly after twelve o'clock, and it was said by his 
ow hand. Hit. Tex., i. 164-5. Col Hall, who knew Magee well, states that 
there is not a word of truth in all this. Baker's Tex., 227. 
t Alaman gives Feb. 1st as the date. iii. 483. Filisola, about the 22d or 
23d. Ut stp., i. 54-5; and Yoakum, March 12th. Ut sttp., i. 165. Bustamante 
states that Salcedo lost nore than one fourth of his troops, while the loss on 
the part of the besieged was only fourteen. Cuad. Hist., i. 330. 
t From Nacogdoches 170 recruits, 25 Cooshattie Indians frown the old mis- 
sions, and 300 Lipan and 'lwocookana Indians, whom Capt. McFarland had 
obtained as auxiliaries. Id., 165-6. 
' Yoakmn says 1,500 regulars and 1,000 militia, with 12 cannon. Id., 
166. Kennedy gives the number 1,200. Texea, i. 279. Filisola states that 
Salcedo had nearly 900 men of all arms, with six cannon. Ut stq., 56. Guerra 
places the figure at 2,000. Hist. Rev. _N. ET. , ii. 712, note. 
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victory during the xvar of independence. In the pur- 
suit every fugitive overtaken was ruthlessly sabred or 
lanced; the captured were immediately shot, al and for 
weeks an exterminating persecution was carried on. 
Toledo, badly wounded, made his escape to the 
United States, where he still endeavored to further 
the patriot cause, which resulted in his being indicted 
for attempting to inaugurate another expedition 
against Mexico. Defeated in other attempts against 
Spain, he finally submitted to the king, reentered his 
service, and was appointed ambassador to the court of 
Naples by Ferdinand VII.  It has been charged 
against Toledo that he had a secret understanding 
with the Spanish minister at Washington, that the 
removal of Gutierrez was owing to his intrigues, and 
that this triumph of the royalists was achieved through 
his perfidy.  But Alaman, vith more justice, con- 
siders such accusations groundless, and believes that 
Toledo acted in good tMth.  

When victory had declared itself for the royalists, 
:Elizondo was sent in advance with 200 cavalrvmen to 
occupy San Antonio, whence many of the families had 
fled on receiving news of the disaster to the republi- 
can cause. Arredondo entered on the following day, 
and then despatched Elizondo with 500 men against 
Nacogdoches, and in pursuit of the fugitives. He 
held his way as far as Trinidad, whence he sent a de- 
tachment to Nacodoches. Having thoroughly swept 
through the country, capturing and shooting a large 
number of unfortunates, s he comlnenced his return to 

t Arredondo, writing from the field of battle at four o'clock in the after- 
noon, states tliat about 100 had been captured and already shot, most of thegn 
Anericans. Gaz. de lIex., ut sttp., 926. 
'ZAlama, Itist. Mgj., iii. 491-2. Toledo, before his defection, had been 
an officer in the Spanish navy. Id., 487. 
'Este triunfo.., fu6 debido  la perversidad de aquel malvado'--- 
that is, Toledo. B:.st:tmante, Cuad. Hist., i. 334. This author evidently did 
not regard Toledo with favor. See his n.ote on the following page. 
" Hist. Mgj., iii. 4S8. 
a Elizondo, in his report to Arredondo, states that he shot 71 insurgents, 
and brought with him 100 prisoners a,d as many women. Gaz. de Mex., lSl3, 
iv. 1162-3. Bustamante places the number o[ those shot at 74. Cuad. t'ist., 
i. 349. 
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San Antonio, and reached the river Brazos about Sep- 
tember 12th. But the hand of retribution was raised 
to strike him. The severity of his executions ad 
the frequency of them had so affected the mind of 
Miguel Serrano, a lieutenant of his troop, that he lost 
his reason. :Possessed of the idea that Elizondo in- 
tended to shoot him also, on the arrival of the division 
at the ]3razos, he assailed him and his cousin, Isidro 
de la Garza, while reposing in their tent, killing the 
latter immediately, and mortally wounding Elizondo. 
Conveyed in a litter, he reached the river Shn Marcos, 
where he died, and was buried on its, banks. 3 
Arredondo remained for several months at San 
Antonio, his attention being principally directed to 
the subjugation of hostile Indians. In October, Colo- 
nel Cayetano Quintero was sent to Nacogdoches 
against the Lipans, and attacking their village of 
more than 300 lodges, constructed of hides, routed 
them, and captured most of their household goods. 
Successful excursions against other tribes were also 
undertaken; and Arredondo, having appointed Cris- 
t6bal I)ominguez governor of the province, left there 
about March 1814, and took up his headquarters at 
Monterey. :For some time, all the other northern 
provinces having also been pacified, Texas remained 
undisturbed by revolutionary attempts. 3 

 Ib.; Soc. Mex. Geog., 2a ep., ii. 630-1. 
 Gaz. de 2lIex., 1814, v. 27-31, 37-9, 804-5, 814-16, 820-1. In order to 
prevent other similar invasions of Texas by U. S. citizens, Gov. Claiborne of 
Louisiana issued a proclamation at :New Orleans, March 23, 1814, prohibiting 
such illegal proceedings. Id., 871-2. Filisola asserts that Benito Armifian 
was made governor. 21Iem. Hist. Guerra "_l'ej., 79. I have taken Alaman as 
my authority. ///st. 2t/gj., iii. 493. 
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the troops, and then, some correspondence having been 
intercepted on board a Spanish vessel from Tampieo, 
Mina decided, from the information th.ereby obtained, 
to make a descent upon Soto la Marina. Having 
burned down what buildings they had erected, they 
weighed anchor April 6, 1817. 6 When they arrived 
at Soto la Marina, Aury, chagrined at the position 
which had been imposed upon him, having landed 
Mina's force, detached himself from the expedition and 
again turned his prows toward Texas. 7 
Soto la Marina fell into Mina's hands without op- 
position. His future operations down to the time of 
his ea-pture and execution at Los lemedios have been 
fully narrated in another volume, s and as those events 
are not connected with the history of Texas I shall 
not repeat them. It may be interesting to the reader, 
however, to know the fate of Perry. 
When Mina had made every preparation to march 
into the interior, Perry, convinced of the rashness of 
making the attempt with a force amounting to only 
300 lnen, also abandoned the foredoolned leader, and 
with his usual recklessness determined to force his 
way back to the United States by land. With Major 
Gordon, and about fifty others of his eolnpany whom 
he induced to join him, he commenced his dangerous 
march, and, incredible though it seems, reached La 
Bahfa in Texas. Though his force was reduced to 
forty in number, he did not hesitate to demand the 
surrender of the place. The appearance, however, of 
a squadron of more than 100 cavalrymen, sent in pur- 
suit of him, compelled him to retire in the direction 
of Naeogdoehes. Being overtaken by the enemy, he 
 In  nemorial ddressed to the president of the United States by Vicente 
Pazos, relating o Aury's operations, this is the date given. Amer. State Patters, 
xii. 409. Other authors give March 27th, but Pazos' date is in every proba- 
bility correct. Consult Zamacois, Hist. Mej., x. 265, note. 
 For this account of Mina's arrival at Galveston, the dissensions of the 
chiefs, and other particulars, consul A laman, Hist. 2lIdj., iv. 553 et seq. ; 
Robinson's _h[ex. Rev., i. 121-5; Gonzalez, Col. Doc., .hr. Leone, 353-5; Ke+nedg's 
Tex., i. 292-3; Yoalem's Hist. Tex., i. 182-5; Amer. State Papers, xi. 346, 
xii. 408. 
 Hist. Mex., iv., ch. xxviii., this series. 
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took up a position at nightfall in a wood called E1 
Perdido, and when sumnloned to surrender, declared 
that lie and those with him would all die first. At 
dawn an attack was made. Though surrounded on 
all sides, the dauntless band twice repulsed the enemy 
and fought its way to a rising ground on the banks 
of a stream. And here, when their ammunition was 
exhausted, they fell, :Perry blowing out his brains 
with a pistol at the end of the fight, 9 rather than sur- 
render to the foe. 

When Aury reached the Texan coast, he put into 
:M:atagorda :Bay, and throwing up wooden buildings on 
an islet lying between the isla de la Culebra and the 
isla del :Bergantin, appears to have remained there 
about two months. During this period he probably 
sent out cruisers, which from time to time brought in 
prizes.  In July, however, he received news of the 
undertaking directed by General McGregor agains 
the t'loridas, n and decided to cooperate with him. 
Accordingly, having destroyed seven of his vessels,  he 
returned to Galveston, which port he reached about 
the middle of July. On the 21st of the same month 
9This account is taken from the report of the encounter to the viceroy 
Apodaca, by Antonio Martinez, in command of the Spanish troops. Martinez 
states that after the fight was over, 26 men lay dead on the field, 12 were 
mortally wounded, and 2 were unhurt, q_hese last were shot. He enumer- 
ates the weapons taken, consisting of 27 muskets, 4 escopetas, 12 bayonets, 
1 pistol, 4 sabres; also 11 cartridge-boxes; but he makes no mention of any 
ammunition. As he renarks that all the wounded were ' atravesados de 
lanza,' it would seem that Perry's men were nearly all killed by the lance 
after their ammunition had failed. Gaz. de .Mex., 1817, viii. 787-9. Linn's 
account of the death of Perry is incorrect; I regard the report of the Spanish 
commander as conclusive. 
w Antonio Martinez, who had succeeded Dominguez as governor of Texas, 
on the report of Aury's arrival, sent out a corps of observation, and 13 
vessels were counted anchored in the bay. Id., 1817, viii. 987-8. 
n Amer. State Palgers , xii. 409. Sir Gregor IcGregor was a general of 
brigade in the service of the revolted provinces of qew Grenada and Vene- 
zuela. On March 31, 1817, he received his commission to undertake the 
conquest of the Floridas. Copy of translation will be found in Id., xii. 
421-2. 
r Doubtless his useless prizes. Juan de Castai'mda, who had been sent 
with 30 men to examine the destroyed craft, reported July 21st that all were 
utterly demolished except two which were dismasted and full of water. One 
of these was loaded with cotton and dye-wood, and the other with material 
of war. See the report ia Gaz. de Mar,., 1817, viii. 987-9. 
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sippi. About the year 1810 it became the rendezvous 
of smu_glers, freebooters, and desperadoes of diflbrcnt 
nationalities, who found an easy disposal of their ill- 
gotten goods at New Orleans. Among these Lafitte 
soon became preimiaent, by reason of his superior tal- 
ent in conducting their nefarious enterprises, and his 
power over the other chieftans became ahnost absolute. 
Governor Claiborne, in view of the demoralizing effect 
which the traffic had upon the commercial community 
at New Orleans--for many large houses were in col- 
lusion with them--issued, in March 1813, a proclama- 
tion ordering them to disperse. This had no effect, 
so he placed a reward of 500 dollars on the head of 
Laitte, which the latter treated with such contempt 
as to offer thirty times the amount for the governor's 
head. Claiborne then tried force, and again was un- 
successful. Lafitte surrounded the .troops sent against 
him--and dismissed them, loaded with presentsI 
This state of affairs being reported to ]resident 
Madison, Commodore ]atterson of the United States 
navy was ordered to destroy this hornets'-nest, and 
in June 1814 he arrived befbre t3arrataria with gun- 
boats and the schooner Caroline. The pirates, in 
seven fine armed cruisers and a felucca., manned by 
nearly 1,000 men, at first made a show of resistance, 
but finally abandoning their vessels, made for the 
land and dispersed among the swamps. Patterson 
took the surrendered vessels and all the spoils of t3ar- 
rataria to New Orleans. 
This broke the backbone of the community, whose 
leading spirit was the ]irate of the Gulf. But he was 
still at large, and as the outlying cruisers kept return- 
ing, business was still carried on secretly. When the 
British approached New Orleans, in the autunm of 
this year, overtures were made to Lafitte, with mos 
tempting offers of rank in the British navy and a large 
sum of money, if he would join the service. Lafitte 
asked for time to consider, which was granted, and he 
sent withou delay the written proposals which he had 
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Iturribarrfa, and the others then took the oath to the 
governor. 21 On the 20th of the same month, other 
craft having arrived, the captains and owners of them, 
to the number of seventeen, were convened on board 
the schooner Jupiter. The appointments were con- 
firmed, and regulations made concerning the disposal 
of the duties that should accrue from prizes. The 
1)roceedings were drawn up and signed by those pres- 
ent before the secretary pro tern, Lafon. 
Under the auspices of this worthy administration, 
Galveston soon became the asylum of refugees from 
justice and desperadoes of every nationality and dye. 
:By the end of the year, Iafitte's followers numbered 
nearly 1,000 men, and their depredations in the gulf 
were carried on to such an extent that Spanish com- 
merce was almost swept from that sere But this was 
not all; the vessels of other nations became the prey 
of these pirates. The United States government 
would have broken up the nest but for the opposition 
of the Spanish minister Onis. The boundary question 
had not yet been settled, and it was feared that if the 
government t Washington dispersed the buccaneers 
from Galveston by armed force, it would retain pos- 
session of the island. 2 Thus for years the 'irate of 
the Gulf remained unmolested. On the site where the 
city of Galveston now stands he erected  fort, and 
built himself a house, around which numerous other 
edifices soon sprung up,. forming  busy settlement, 
which he named Campeachy. On the 9th of October, 
1819, Galveston was declared  port of entry of the 
republic of Texas, which had lately been proclaimed 
by the leaders of another expedition into the country, 
and Lafitte ws made governor of the place. Shortly 
afterward one of his followers, named Brown, robbed 
an American vessel near the Sbine, and being pur- 
 Id., xi. 358-9, 386-7. It will be noticed that Ifitte's nme does not 
appear. But there is evidence that he was present. Consult Id., xi. 349. 
He probably did not choose, from policy, to hve his nne used. 2his is 
Yokmn's opinion. 
" See the objections raised by Onis, Dec. 6, 1817, when informed of meas- 
ures tken by the president to suppress these narauders. Id., xii. 11. 
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After the fall of Napoleon, a number of French 
officers who had followed his fortunes retired to the 
United States, where they were kindly received. On 
the 3d of March, 1817, congress bestowed on these 
refugees a grant of 92,000 acres of choice land in Ala- 
ban)a, on the condition that the settlers should intro- 
duce the cultivation of the vine and olive. The terms 
of the grant were so favorable _5 as to make it equiva- 
lent to a gift. Nevertheless, the colonists being mili- 
tary men failed of success, and most of them sold 
their portion of land for a mere trifle. Thus the gen- 
erous intention of the United States congress to ben- 
efit a number of unfortunate persons and promote 
their welfare resulted in the enriching of a few sl)ec- 
ulators.  Some of the grantees attributed their failure 
to the climate, and sought for more genial localities. 
Among these were generals Lallemand and tigault, 
who believed that they would find in Texas all the 
requirements for the establishment of a successful 
colony. Having addressed to the court of Spain a 
note declaring their intention, and having received no 
reply to their communication, which could only be 
regarded as inmertinent,  they proceeded to carry out 
their design. 
Accordingly, in [arch 1818, Lallemand, leaving a 
younger brother, I)ominique, at New Orleans to fi)r- 
ward supplies, sailed with 120 settlers, and having 
"ugly customer." :His demeanor toward us was exceedingly courteous.' 
Lter he remarks: ' He was evidently educated and gifted with no common 
talent for conversation.' Lafitte continued to cruise on the Spanish main for 
several years. Occasionally he visited Sisal, and the island of Margarita, 
near the mouth of the Oronoco. :He died in 1826 at Ciln--properly written 
Dilam, and incorrectly Silan, as in the Anerican Cyclopaedia, sub nom. Lafitte 
a town in Yucatan, and was there buried in the campo santo. Yoai'm, ut 
sp., 204; De Bow's Rev4ew, Oct. 1851. 
"-a The land was sold to them at $2 per acre, payable in 14 years without 
interest. _h'iles' Reg., xiv. 393. 
 One speculator was said to have made between $500,000 and $1,000,000 
by these land transactions. Id.; Le Champ d'Asile, 14-15. 
 They wrote thus: ' Que si la c(ur d'Espa&qm acquiescit  leurs demande, 
elle pouvait compter sur lcurs services et leur fidlitd. Que, dans le cas 
contraire, ils profiteraient du droit que la nature accorde h tout homme de 
fertiliser des solitudes incultes, et dont personne n'est autoris5 t lui disputer 
la possession... Qu' enfin ils taient dterminds quelquc chose qui arrivt  
se fixer dans la contre du 'l'exas.' Id., 18-19. 
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purpose of organizing an expedition in aid of the rev- 
olutionary party, and James Long 34 was appointed 
leader of the enterprise. Long entered into the un- 
dertaking with enthusiasm, and in June started from 
Natchez with about seventy-five followers for Nacog- 
doches. ]-[is numbers were rapidly increased, and 
soon after his arrival at that place he could muster 
over 300 men, among whom may be mentioned ]er- 
nardo Gutierrez and Samuel Davenport. He imme- 
diately proceeded to establish a civil government, 
under the control of a supreme council invested with 
legislative powers. The council was composed of 
Horatio Biglow, Hamlin Cook, W. W. Walker, Ste- 
phen Barker, John Sibley, Samuel Davenport, John 
G. :Burnett, J. Child, Pedro lrocello, and Bernardo 
Gutierrez. General Long was chosen president. On 
June 23d the supreme council declared the province 
a free and independent republic. 35 In the preamble 
it was set forth that the citizens of Texas had long 
indulged the hope that, in the settlement of the boun- 
dary question, they would be included within the limits 
of the United States. The recent treaty, however, 
with Spain had dissipated this illusion, and they saw 
themselves abandoned to the dominion of the crown 
of Spain. They had therefore resolved, under the 
blessing of God, to be free. ] must remark that these 
' citizens of Texas' were comprised of a few American 
settlers, who had gradually encroached upon the ter- 
ritory and been unmolested. Various laws were next 
enacted for the organization of the new republic, and 
the raising of revenue by the sale of public lands2  

s James Long was born in Virg nin, and having studied medicine, was at- 
tached to the medical staff of Carroll's brigade. He wa n favorite of Gen. 
Jackson, and distinguished himself at the battle of New Orleans. Having 
married Jane H. Wilkinzon,  niece of Gen. Wilkinson, he retired from the 
army, and after trying agriculture, settled at Natchez as  merchant. From 
Gen. hlirabeau Imar's narrative, in Foote's Tex., i. 01-. 
ss Interesting extracts from this declaration of the independence of Texas, 
which was published in the Louisiana llerald, will bo found in .hqles' Reg., 
xvii. 31. 
z6 A bill was passed for the sale of lands on the Atoyae and Red rivers, 
the minimum price for those on the first-named strean, which was an affluent 
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the responsible position in which he had been placed. 
Of intemperate habits, on the departure of Long from 
Nacogdoches, he gave way to drunkenness and dissi- 
pation, and the garrison, following his example, fell 
ito disorder. Meantime the royalist troops, October 
1 l th, surprised Johnson's detachment on the ]razos, 
taking eleven prisoners, and dispersing the rest. 
Johnson with six others escaped to Walker's fort, 
which was assailed on the 15th; the republicans were 
compelled to seek safety in flight, destitute of every- 
thing. David Long's post at the upper crossing on 
tim Trinity was next attacked. Long was killed, and 
his men fled to Nacogdoches. Smith at the Cochat- 
tee village had been joined by Johnson and Walker, 
with other fugitives; and when erez al)l)roached, ]e 
retreated forty miles below the village. But attempt- 
ing to elude the enemy, a skirmish was brought on, in 
which several fell on both sides. The republicans 
were again defeated, and made their way in canoes to 
loint Bolivar on Galveston Bay, which Long had pre- 
viously appointed as a place of rendezvous in case of 
disaster, and had already made preparations to fortify. 
When the fugitives froln David Long's post reached 
Nacogdoches the wildest confusion prevailed. Not 
for a moment was a thought of resistance entertained ; 
the garrison and inhabitants alike hurried out of the 
place to seek safety on the other side of the Sabine; 
and when Long, who had hastened forward at full 
speed, arrived at Nacogdoches, he found a silent and 
deserted town. He himself barely escaped capture at 
the hands o.f a detachment of royalists which pres- 
ently came up in pursuit, and succeeded in taking 
many of the fugitives prisoners before they crossed 
the saving river. After his escape, Long passed down 
the Calcasien and repaired to Point Bolivar, where 
he found the remnant of the republican forces. z 

; "l he above account of this expedition is taken from the narrative of Gen- 
eral Mirabeau Lamer, president of 'lexas, and which he l)laced in the hands 
of Foote, who gave it to the public in his Texas atd tIte l'atts, i. 198-216. 
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SPAIN ]ELAXES HER EXCLUSIVE POLICY--BIOGRAPHY OF [OSES AUSTIN-- 
]-IIs COLONIZATION SCHEME--HE 1)ETITIONS FOR A ND GRANT IN 
TES--HIS SUFFERINGS AND DEATH--INTERN AFFAIRS OF MEXICO 
--BEGINNING OF AUSTIn'S COLONY--DIFCULTIES, DANGERS, AND 8SES 
--STEPHEN AUSTIN IN THE CITY OF IEXICDEY AND ANXI 
INAL SUCCE OF HIS ETITION--DISCRETIONY OWERS GRANTED 
AUSTIN--ROGRESS OF THE COLONY--AUSTIN'S GOVERNMENT--GREEDY 
AND DISCONTENTED SELERERROEOUS IDEA ABOUT IMmIGrAnT 
CRIMINALSCATTERED SETTLEMENTS--A NEW CONTaCT--THE EM- 
PRESARIO SYSTEM--COLONIZATION " OF COAIIUILA AND TESIN- 
FLUX OF IMMIGRANTS--EMPRESIO ETERPRIES--HEIR PTI Suc- 
CESPROGRESS OF TES. 

Is the reader will glance back at the history of 
Texas, he will find that no advance in the colonization 
of that fertile country was made during the period of 
Spanish domination. The reason of this, apart from 
the exclusion of foreigners, lay mainly in the aversion 
of the .Spanish creoles to agriculture, and the dangers 
to which settlers were exposed. Enterprise in New 
Spain was chiefly directed to the development of 
mines, while the cultivation of the soil was performed 
for the most part by the passive Indians. In Texas 
--an essentially agricultural province--the conditions 
were reversed. There were no mines to be devel- 
oped, nor were there peaceable natives who could be 
made to till the ground. It therefore oflired no in- 
ducements to Sl)anish Americans to migrate from safe 
and settled districts to a remote region where a few 
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insisted upon in all colonization schemes. At the 
lne time the royalist power at this period seemed 
to be firmly reistablished in Mexico, the revolution 
having been wellnigh suppressed, and the pacifica- 
tion of the country almost consummated. I t was 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the Spanish 
government would give satisfactory assurances to 
Anglo-A_mericans who might wish to obtain in a legal 
manner grants of land in Texas. The first American 
who availed himself of this new order of things was 
Moses Austin, who in December 1820 made an ap- 
plication for permission to introduce a colony of 300 
families into the province. 
Moses Austin, a native of Durham, in the state of 
Connecticut, was born about the year 1764. At the 
age of twenty he married Maria Brown in t)hiladcl- 
phia, and soon afterward established a commercial 
house in :Richmond, Virginia, in partnership with 
brother Stephen, who was at the head of a large im- 
porting business at Philadelphia. The two brothers 
, few years later purchased conjointly the Chissel 
lead mines, on New :River, Vythe county, rirginia, 
where they established smelting-works and factories 
for the manufacture of shot and sheet lead. A_dven- 
turous speculation, however, brought reverses UlOn 
the houses in Philadelphia and Virginia, and Moses 
Austin, who was a man of enterprise and perseverance, 
obtained, in 1797, a grant from Baron de Carondelet, 
governor-general of Louisiana, conferring upon him 
one league of land, including the Mine-a-:Burton, 
afterward called :Potosi, situated forty miles west of 
St Genivieve. Having closed his affairs in the United 
States, he removed thither with his family in 1799, 
and laid the foundation for the settlement of what is 
now Washington county, Missouri. Austin resided 
for ninny years at Mine-a-Burton, where he won the 
respect of the early settlers by his upright conduct 
and public spirit. :But the very qualities which, gained 
for him the affection of all who knew him occasioned 
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another reverse of fortune. He had become a large 
stockholder in the Bank of St Louis, and when, in 
1818, that institution was involved in ruin, Austin 
surrendered the whole of his property for the benefit 
of the creditors. But adversity did not damp his 
ardor or depress his enterprising spirit, and although 
now in his 55th year, he conceived the bold idea of 
undertaking to establish an extensive colony in Texas, 
of the resources and fertility of which country he had 
long been aware. 
In turning his attention to the settlement of the 
wildernesses of Texas, Austin was not moved by the 
spirit of adventure which had originated previous at- 
tepts to occupy Texas. :His intention from the first 
was to proceed legally, and after careful inquiry as to 
the best mode of making application to the Spanish 
government for a grant of land, having been advised 
to lay the subject before the Spanish authorities in 
New Spain, he undertook the long and dangerous 
journey from Missouri to San Antonio de B6jar with 
that object. Having taken into council and concerted 
l,lans with his son, Stephen Fuller--by which it was 
arranged that the younger Austin should proceed to 
:New Orleans to make preparatory arrangements for 
the transportation of emigrantsL-Moses Austin pro- 
ceeded on his journey, and arrived at San Antonio at 
the beginning of )ecember 1820. At first he only 
met with rebuff and disappointment. Although in 
1799 he had become a naturalized Spanish subject in 
upper Louisiana, he had failed to provide himself with 
the necessary passport before starting on his journey, 
and when he l)resented himself before the governor, 
he was peremptorily ordered to leave the province 
immediately. In bitterness of heart he left the gov- 
ernor's house to make preparations for his departure, 
but on crossing the plaza he met Baron de Bastrot),  
 Felipe Henrique Neri, Baron de Bastrop, was a native of-Prussia, and 
served as a soldier of fortum under Frederick the (reat. He afterward 
entered the service of the king o Spain, who se,t him on a special mission to 
Mexico. While Louisian was under the domhion of Spai,, he obtaitmd a 
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ling; and to observe the political constitution of the 
Spanish monarchy.  
As a fund was indispensable for the establishment 
of the colony, it was advertised that each settler would 
have to pay twelve and a half cents per acre for his 
land, Austin taking upon himself the cost of survey- 
in, procuring titles, and all other expenses. The 
money was to be paid in instahnents after receipt of 
title. A portion of it was also designed for purposes 
of government, defence against hostile Indians, and to 
furnish supplies for poor immigrants. He moreover 
considered that he was entitled to provide mea,ns of 
remunerating himself for his labors and expenses, as 
well as promote the welfare and prosperity of the 
colony. Indeed, he had cousulted Governor Martinez 
on the matter, who could see no reason to suppose 
that the government would interfere with any private 
arrangement of that nature. 
The project attracted attention, and was viewed 
with favor by many persons. In December 1821 
the first colonists arrived, and the new settlement was 
commenced on the Brazos River at the Bahia cross- 
ing; but difficulties, hardships, and much suffering 
were encountered. During the first few years un- 
.yielding perseverance and forbearance hd to be put 
m practice. Supplies of food, seed corn, and imple- 
ments several times filed to reach their destination. 
The schooner Lively, from New Orleans, ld been 
lost at sea in November 1821, and the heavy expense 
which her fitting-out had cused was of no benefit to 
the settlement. Another cargo, which reched the 
mouth of the Colorado, the place of rendezvous, was 
destroyed by the Karankaways in the autumn of 1822, 
and the settlers were reduced to great distress, having. 
to subsist on the produce of the chase, to provide 
which was difficult and dangerous, owing to the hostil- 
ity of the Indians. 7 
 Wldte's Col. Laws, i. 586-7. 
7 IAring this period the condition of Texas was ao deplorable owing  
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]3ustamante, then captain-general of the internal prov- 
inces. The claim, moreover, of Austin was a valid 
one, and he was able to place his petition before the 
council of state in such strong light that on January 
the 14th that body reported favorably, and on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1823, an imperial decree was published con- 
firming the original grant made in favor of M:oses 
Austin by Spanish authorities. 
When Austin was about to leave the capital, Feb- 
ruary 23d, he was still further detained by the.politi- 
cal convulsion which terminated in the abdication of 
Iturbide on the 19th of March, and the congressional 
decree of April 8th annulling all the acts of his gov- 
ernment. In consequence of this decree Austin was 
again compelled to petition congress to confirm tle 
concession granted by Iturbide. That body referred 
his memorial to the supreme executive power, and at. 
the same time--by decree of April l lth--suspended 
the colonization law of January 4, 1823. On AI)ril 
14th the supreme executive confirmed the imperial 
decree of February 18, 1823. Thus after a year of 
anxiety Austin was enabled to retur with his grant 
confirmed by the Mexican governments which had 
been in power during that time. 
With regard to the government of the new colony, 
it was committed, in genial terms, to Austin, by the 
decree of February 18, 1823, 9 and on his arrival at 
Monterey he applied to the commandant general, then 
Felipe de la Garza, for special instructions. The ap- 
plication was referred to the provincial deputation of 
Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, and Texas, which passed a 
resolution to the effect that Austin's powers under the 
above-mentioned decree were full and ample as to the 

The decree translated reads thus: ' He is authorized to organize the colo- 
nists into a body of national militia, to preserve tranquillity, rendering a ac- 
count to the governor of 'Jtexas, and acting under his orders, and those of the 
captain-general of the province; also, until the government of the settlement 
is organized, he is charged with the administration of justice, settling all 
differences which may arise among the inhabitants, and p.erserving good order 
and tranquillity; rendering an account to the government of ay remarkable 
event that may occur.' White's Col. Laws, i. 593-4. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of this disheartening state of 
affairs, the news of his return and the success of his 
undertaking attracted settlers in such numbers that 
in 1824 the stipulated 300 families had arrived. 11 
:Bastrop's labors having been interrupted by his duties 
as a member of the deputation of Texas, and a second 
time in consequence of his having been elected a 
member of the legislature of the state of Coahuila and 
Texas. 1 Gasper Flores was specially commissioned 
to complete the work. :By the end of the year the 
land titles, and surveys were all settled and the colony 
commenced its prosperous career. 

I have Mread.y mentioned that the colonization law 
promulgated January 4, 1823, was suspended on the 
fall of Iturbide. Austin's grant had been, neverthe- 
less, confirmed in conformity with that law, and the 
new settlers, instead of receiving land in the quanti- 
ties and proportions as advertised by him, had much 
larger allotments assigned to them. Heads of fam- 
ilies each received one square league, )r sitio, of graz- 
ing land, and one labor of tillage land, s in all 4,605 
acres, while an unmarried man was granted one quar- 
ter of a square league.  

Austin saw. that to discharge the duties connected 
with the civil and judicial administrations, and at the 
same time manage the colonial land business, was be- 
yond his power. During his absence the settlement 
had been divided into two alcalde districts by Josd 
Felix Trespalacios, then governor of Texas. These 
Austin continued, and likewise formed additional 
n A list of the names of the original 300 colonists introduced by Austin is 
supplied by Baker, who obtained it from the records of the land-office. Bak- 
ers, Texas, 557-61. 
2 Coahuila and Texas were formed in one state in 1824. 
13The square league were a tract 5,000 varas square, and contained 4,428 
acres. The labor was 1,000 varas square, or one twenty-fifth part of a sitio. 
It contained 177 acres. Five sitios composed one hacienda. Coloniz. Lttw of 
1823, in Holley's Tex., 197-8. 
1 Dewees' Letters, 49. Dewees, however, makes the square league 4,44 
acres, which is incorrect, the.vara being approximately 33 inches. 
tIIsa:. :N. ht.x. a:,s, VOL. IL 
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on land titles were regulated by a fee-bill published 
by the governor of Texas, .May 20, 1824, covering 
commissioners' fees, surveying expenses, and other 
costs. 
Then, again, the assistance rendered to poor immi- 
grants by Austin, who procured for them the means 
of defraying the fees on their lands, and settling 
thereon, aroused the jealousy of others, who charged 
him with. partiality, and with making unjust distinc- 
tions. His extensive and discretionary powers, also, 
with regard to the reception of settlers, the govern- 
ment of the colony, and the distribution of land ex- 
posed him continually to abuse. Every act of his 
was closely watched by severely scrutinizing eyes. 
The men he had to deal with were a mixed multitude, 
ignorant of the language and laws of their adopted 
country, and many of them turbulent spirits. With 
no interpreters among them, they had no means of 
gaining any information as to the orders of the gov- 
ernment and the laws, except through Austin and his 
secretary; and though these indefatigable workers, 
with infinite toil, supplied them vith translations in 
manuscript,.t.he settlers were suspicious, captious, and 
uncompromising. They made no allowance for his 
peculiar position, but expected to find in an infant 
colony the regularity and organized system which only 
the experience of a long-established community can 
develop. Austin was greatly embarrassed by the 
want of a written code of laws, the exhibition of 
which in support of his official acts was incessantly 
demanded with clamorous emphasis. Moreover, while 
his discretionary powers vere regarded with aversion 
on the one hand, and objected to, they were indorsed 
and appealed to when avarice could be gratified by 
the exercise of them. Greedy immigrants, not con- 
tent with their square league of land, demanded more, 
and when it was refused, conceived themselves treated 
with injustice by one who could comply with their 
wishes if he chose. The greatest patience and for- 
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government, but he had no power to make an assign- 
ment without the approval of the contractor. If the 
contractor failed to introduce the stipulated number 
of families within the term of six years, he lost his 
rights and privileges in proportion to the deficiency, 
and the contract was totally annulled if he had not 
succeeded in settling 100 families. The premium 
granted to a contractor was five square leagues of 
grazing land and five labores of tillage land for each 
hundred families, but he could not acquire premium 
on more than 800 families. 2 
With regard to the settlers comprehended in a con- 
tract, each family whose sole occupation was farming 
received 177 acres--one laborQof agricultural land; 
and if it engaged in stock-raising also, a grazing tract 
sufficient to complete a square league was added. 
Those families whose sole occupation was cattle-raising 
received each a square league, less 177 acres. An 
unmarried man received one fourth of the above 
quantity. The government of the state alone could 
increase these quantities in proportion to the size of a 
family and the industry and activity of colonists. 
Eleven square leagues was the limit of land +hat could 
be owned by the same hands as prescribed by the 
national colonization law. 
For each square league, or sitio as it was denomi- 
nated, the colonist paid an eruption sum of $30 to the 
state, $2.50 for each labor not irrigable, and $3.50 
for one that was irrigable; but these payments were 
not demanded till after the expiration of six years from 
time of settlement, and then only in three instalments 
at long intervals. Contractors and the military were 

written in the Spanish language, and he was required to form and furnish a 
book of record for each new town. Coa/. Leyes y Decretos, 70-3. His fees, by 
decree of May 15, 1828, were fixed at $15 for each siti0 distributed, $2 for 
each labor not irrigable, and $2.50 for each irrigable .one. Id., 106. By de- 
cree of Apr. 1, 1830, the surveyor's fees were rated at $8 and 3 respectively, 
for the survey of a sitio and labor, and ;1.50 for that of a own lot. Id., 146. 
 By art. 12 of the national colonization law, no one could own more than 
I 1 square leagues, while it was possible for a contractor to own over orty. 
He was, however, required to alienate the excess by sale or otherwise within 
12 years. Id., 17. 
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The commandant general ruled as it suited llim; and 
while possessing even superior power to the viceroy, 
there was really no semblance of a check upon his 
authority, except the presence of his legal adviser, the 
auditor de guerra, who generally did nothing more 
than approve and support his opinions. With regard 
to internal administration, remoteness from the centre 
of supreme government rendered the suprelnacy of the 
local governors allnos as absolute as that of the conl- 
mandant general, 3 and reduced their responsibility to 
a mere cipher. Consequently, in the administration 
of so-called justice, every enormity was practised tha 
enmity or covetousness suggested, and venalty and 
corruptness made easy of perpetration. Liberty, 
honor, and property i'ere alike assailed. 4 
As in the case of Texas, the number of the inhabi- 
tants of Coahuila can only be approximately obtained. 
The Tribunal del Consulado assigned to it a population 
of 40,000 in 1803, while Humbold for the same :}Tear 
places the figures as low as 16,900. 5 :Pike, four years 
later, states that the population was estimated at 
70,000 souls, 10,000 only of whom were Spaniards; 
and this number is indorsed both by A_rispe and 
Guerra.  Again, Navarre y Noriega calculated that 
the total number of inhabitants of all races in 1810 
was 42,937.  With such varying estimates before me, 
I shall leave the reader to draw his own conclusion 
on the subject. 
At this time there were in Coahuila no less than 

Nov. 1, 1811'I wish not to be personal, but I know that every enormity 
has been committed there.' p. 6. This memorial was printed at Ctdiz in 
1812, and a translation of it published in PhilaAelphia in 1814. 
' I am therefore not at all astonished at the excesses of ]nany governors, 
at their arbitrary and despotic rule; I rather wonder that they have not all 
been uniformly despots and tyrants.' Id., 7. 
'I have many times known respectable and useful citizens suffer such 
scandalous vexations, and even die broken-herted, at finding it impossible to 
vindicate their honor, aml recover their lroperty of which they had been de- 
frauded with such scandal and injustice. Id., 31. 
b SOC. 3Iex. Geog., ii. 6; Essai Polit., 155. 
e Pike's Exped., ap. iii. 9; Arispe, 3Iem. Coah., 9; Guerra, Hist. t?ev. zV'. 
Esp., ii. 370, note. 
 'lhus divided: Spaniards, 13,285; Indians, 12,437; Castes, 17,215. 
.Mex. Geog., 2a @p., i..'291. 
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candidate for the governorshil was required to be a 
mtive of the relublic, 30 years of age, and to have 
bccn domiciliatcd in the state five years. The gov- 
ernor's term of office was four years; lie was elected 
ly tlm people, and had the prerogative of appointing" 
tile p,litical chiefs of departments, each appointed 
beig chosen from three candidates nominated by tile 
executive council, the number of whose members was 
reduced from four to three. 
On 5Iarch 23, 1827, the convocation law for the elec- 
tion of the first constitutional congress was published, 
and on July 1st following, the" assembly met in session. 
On the 4th tile number of the votes cast for the elec- 
tions of governor, vice-governor, and the executive 
council was made known, with the following results: 
Josd Maria Viesca was elected governor; Victor 
Blanco, vice-governor; and Santiago de Valle, Dioni- 
cio Elizondo, and Josd Ignacio de Cardenas council- 
lors2 o 
The greatest difficulty with which the new leg'isla- 
ture had to contend was the question of finance. 
Texas, if not an actUal burden to the state, was little 
less. Though yearly increasing in population and 
wealth, she contributed nothing to the revenue, owing 
to the exemption of the colonists from taxation, and 
the privilege granted them of introducing supplies of 
all kinds free of import duties. To such straits was 
the government reduced that many offices were sus- 
pended for want of money to pay the salaries.  Every 
resource was resorted to in order to increase the rcv- 

 Id., 63. Jos Ignacio Arispe had been acting as provisional governor. 
_[ex. Col. Constitut., i. 195, 273. In Correo Fed..llex., 21 Jul., 1827, will be 
found a list of the nanes of the deputies frown the different departme.nts. 
 Congress, in view of the embarrassments of the state treasury from want 
of funds by decree of April 17, 1828, suspended the office of councillor until 
the state shouhl be able to defray the expense thereof, the governor being 
di/'ected to act by himself. The vice-governor was only to receive pay when 
officiating on accoun of death, sickness, or absence of the governor. The 
establishment of a treasury was postponed; and the department and dis- 
trict chiefs,  ith the exception of the one in Texas, were temporarily suspended 
in the exercise of their tuuctions, the ayuntamicntos being ordered to com- 
nunicate directly with the executive tlrrough their alcades. Coah. y Tex. 
Leyes, 101 
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Anlerican colony was left in comparative peace. This 
exeml)tion , gained entirely by the determination ad 
courage of the settlers, was attributed to a sinister 
understanding with the Indians. 
While the jealous fears of the state government 
that its liberal policy had overshot the mark became 
more and more confirnled, certain legislative acs, 
which it was expected would be corrective of pa./t 
mistakes and preventive of foreshadowed trouble, irri- 
tated the settlers. The slave laws of 1827, and the 
prohibitory one of 1829, respecting foreign nlerchants, 
caused great offence. :By decree of September 15, 
1827, the constituent congress nlanifested its intention 
not only to carry out strictly the thirteenth article of 
the constitution, but also to acquire the gradual eman- 
cipation of slaves already introduced. Ayuntamientos 
were oldered to keep a list of all slaves in their re- 
spective nlunicipalities, designating age, name,, and 
sex. A register of the deaths of slaves and the births 
of slave-born children was also to be rigidly kept. 
Slaves whose owners had no apparent heirs were to 
become free immediately on the decease of their mas- 
ters; and on each change of ownership, even in the 
case of heirs succeeding, one tenth of the number of 
slaves inherited was to be nlanumitted, the individuals 
being determined by lot. :By another decree, of No- 
vember 24th of the same year, it was provided that 
any slave who wished to change his master could do 
so, provided the new owner indemnified the former 
one for the cost of the slave, according to the bill of 
sale. s 
Although the colonists kept themselves aloof and 
were indiflbrent to h[exican legislation so long as their 
own immediate interests were not attacked, their anger 
rose when a direct blow was struck at .their prosperity. 
Without entering into the moral question of right, 
there can be little doubt that without slave labor the 
colonization of Texas would have been retarded for 

 Coah. y Tex. Leyes, 78-9, 91-2. 
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many years. The imlnigrants would have been limited 
exclusively to the class of laboring farmers who, by 
the toil of their hands and the sweat of their brows, 
would have reclaimed some small portions only of 
the uncultivated wastes. No capitalist would have 
engaged in a venture which would reduce him and his 
family to the condition of laborers. However loudly 
the Mexican people and outside philanthropists may 
claim enlightenment for the governlnent of that re- 
public in proclaiming the abolition of slavery at this 
early date, it must be borne in mind that such legisla- 
tion in. no wise.affected the interests of the landed 
proprietors of Mexico. A labor system had been de- 
veloped which was far less expensive than that of 
slavery, but which practically embraced all its attri- 
butes. The position of the 5fexican laborer, or peon, 
was one of perpetual servitude and subjection to a task- 
master. He bound himself to his master by a written 
contract on entering his service, and immediately be- 
came his debtor for money advanced, sometimes to 
the amount of a year's wages. s His employer kept a 
debit and credit account with him, and rarely did it 
show a balance in the peon's favor. If he gave offense, 
colnlnitted a fault, or failed in the fulfihnent of his 
duties, confinement, shackles, or the lash could be 
legally meted out to him; and should he desert his 
master's service, he could be reclaimed through the 
alcalde, who had the authority to compel him to re- 
turn, and punish him. In fact, never out of debt, he. 
was ever a bondman, with but little more liberty than 
a slave. In name only was he not one. As the peon's 
wages varied from one to three reales a day, providing 
for himself, and as his working days were reduced by 
the numerous church holidays observed in Mexico to 
about two hundred, the average cost o[" a peon was 
about $50 a year. Thus the landed proprietors, under 

as The congress of the state of Coahuila and Texas, by decree of Sept. 30, 
1828, provided that no advance could be made by the master to the servant 
to an amount exceeding one year's wages. Id., 108. 
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ism by exacting a heavy forced loan from the resident 
Spaniards, 4n while the property still remaining in the 
state, of those who had left for other countries, was 
confiscated. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the statcs 
vere under a kind of political thraldom to the federal 
government, whose decrees they were compelled to 
indorse, and which dictated their rights under the late 
constitution to a degree that left their individual inde- 
pendence decidedly equivocal. In the case of Coa- 
huila and Texas, it is noticeable that, during the 
repeated changes of administration in the national 
capital,, the state government was ever anxious to 
keep on good terms with the dominant party and 
adopt its-policy. The consequences were perplexity, 
contradictions, a and an absence of fixed political 
principles 
In the administration of justice the legislature en- 
deavored to insure fair trials. In the criminal courts 
the accused was tried before the presiding judge, 
in the presence of two assistant judges, one chosen by 
the defendant and the other by the plaintiff: After 
all the evidence had been taken, the three judges in 
consultation decided upon the case. When two or 
more defendants vere on trial on the same charge, 
"each could nominate two assistant judges, and out of 
the whole number one was eleeted by a majority of 
votes. Every citizen when called upon to sit as an 
assistant judge was obligated to serve, unless some 
legal impediment exonerated him. *s Simple theft of 
small amounts was punishable by the infliction of 

,e Unmarried Spaniards and widowers without children were called upon 
for one third of their capitbls; those married  ithout chihlren, and widowers 
with only one child, for one fifth; and those of both clmnses with more than 
one chihi, for one eighth, ht., 135. 
* When Guerrero was in power, the congress of Coahuila and Texas 
ordered his bust to be set up in their hall, but when adversity came upon 
hi,n, they repealed the order. They then named a town after Bustamante, 
and by a later decree struck out. his name. Yoa'tm's tti.t. Tex., i. 270. 
s Coah. y Tex. Leyes, 66, 83, 102-3. Deputies of congTess, the governor, 
vice-governor, councillors, the secretaries of state, nfilitary men, and ecclesi- 
astics could not be called upon to act as assistant judges. 
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maintain his authority, but several neasures adopted 
by him were far from politic. 
The second article of his contract provided that ,11 
possessions found in Nacogdoches and its vicinity, sup- 
ported by the corresponding titles, should be respected ; 
and that in case any of the ancient possessors should 
clain lreservation of their rights, it was the emi)resa- 
rio's duty to comply therewith. This afforded a wide 
loophole through which to thrust in claims to the 
most valuable lands, and old title deeds were diligently 
searched for or manufactured.' In order to ascertain 
the extent of these claims, Edwards, lit November 
1825, called upon all persons holding such land titles 
to produce them, in order that their legality might be 
decided upon according to law. In this there was no 
harm; but he gave t'uher notice that the lands of 
those who failed to present their titles would be sold, 
and that claima.nts whose titles were just would have 
to pay for any ilnprovelnents that had been made on 
the lands by the present occupiers. This caused in- 
dignation to the Mexicans, and gave great offence to 
the authorities, who could but regard his notification 
in respect to the sale of lands as an assulnption of 
lower that had never been given him. 
By the sixth article of the contract Edwards was 
authorized to rais the national militia within lis 
colony, and was appointed its chief until further dis- 
position should be nade. Accordingly he gave notice 
ibr the election of militia officers to take place on 
December 15th of the same year. At the same time 
he proposed that the people should elect an alcalde. 
With the election of this. magistrate tlm more serious 
troubles began. Each party had its candidate for the 
Itice; Chaplin, Edwards' son-in-law, being put for- 
ward by the American colonists, and Samuel Norris, 
devoted to Mexican interests, by their opponents. 
The election decided in favor of the forlncr, who took 

 A Mexican named Antonio Sepfilveda was engaged in this nefarious busi. 
hess. Yoakttm's llist. Tex., i. 238. 
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possession of the archives and entered upon the duties 
of the office. :But Sepfflveda, the outgoing alcalde, 
and his party disputed many of the votes as having 
been cast by settlers residing outside the limits of 
Edwards' grant, though under the alcalde's jurisdic- 
tion. Accordingly, they represented the matter to 
Saucedo, the political chief at San Antonio. Already 
offended with Edwards by reason of a report sent in 
by the latter giving an account of his official acts, and 
which was not deemed sufficiently respectful, Saucedo 
decided in favor of Norris, and instructed Sepg, lveda 
to install him by force of arms if any opposition was 
offered. No resistance was made, however; on the 
exhibition of Norris' commission Chaplin surrendered 
up the archives of the office to him. 
And now commenced a system of petty tryanny 
and invidious distinctions, which exasperated the col- 
onists. Americans, who had wrought improvements 
on their lands, were ousted from them to give place to 
Mexicans, the favorites of Sepfflvada and the alcalde. 
A band of regulators was formed, under the command 
of James Gaines, the brother-in-law of Norris; and. 
backed by these ruffians and the official support of 
Saucedo, the Mexican party domineered as they liked. 
Moreover, accusations against Edwards were made to 
the political chief, who did not conceal his hostility to 
the empresario.  
Early in the summer of 1826, ttayden Edwards 
again returned to the United States, leaving to his 
brother the management of the colony during his 
absence. :Benjamin Edwards, in his anxiety to over- 
come existing difficulties and avoid future trouble, 
sought the advie of Austin, who recommended him 

tin his letter to Edwards dated May 1, 1826, he writes: 'Hitherto, the 
accusation against you, which has rrested the attention of the supreme gov- 
ernment of the union, is the ordinance which you yourself published in Oct. 
of the past year, proclaiming yourself the military chief of that part of the 
state, and demanding of the old inhabitants the titles of the lands which 
they possess; for which cts the corresponding charges shall be mde when 
the government shll so order.' :Now Edwards had only cted in the mttcr 
of the militia ia accordance with the provisions of his contract. Id., 241. 
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contract and his expulsion froln the territory of the 
republic. He has lost the confidence of the govern- 
ment, I doubt his fidelity, and it is imprudent to admit 
men who begin by dictating laws as sovereigns." He 
concludes by informing the two brothers that if these 
measures were unwelcome or prejudicial to them, they 
could apply to the supreme government, but not until 
they had both first evacuated the country, and that 
he had issued orders to the authorities of the depart- 
ment relative to their expulsion, s It was an arbitrary 
and unjust proceeding thus summarily to inflict a 
heavy pecuniary loss 7 on the elnpresario, and banish 
him without affording him a chance to defend his line 
of conduct. And in this light it was viewed by his 
colonists, and they were determined to remain passive 
no longer. 

While Hayden :Edwards was in the city of Mexico 
applying for his contract, certain chiefs of a tribe of 
the Cherokees, which had lately immigrated into Texas, 
were petitioning at the same time for a grant of land 
whereon to settle. Among these chiefs was one 
Fields, a half-breed, who possessed great influence with 
the Indians. Without receiving any formal assign- 
ment of territory, Fields, confiding in promises made to 
him, and a conditional agreement in 1822 with Felix 
Trespalacios, s then governor of the province, on his 
return to Texas established a village about fifty miles 
north of Nacogdoches. Several years passed, how- 
ever, and still no legal titles to the lands the Indians 
had settled upon was given to them. About the year 
1825 John Dunn ttunter, s a devoted champion of the 

 Yoakum supplies a copy of all this portion of Bla.nco's letter. Hist. Tex., 
i. 243. 
 Edwards had expended $50,000 in his efforts to establish his colony. Id., 
244. 
s This agreement was confirmed by Iturbide, A:pril 27, 1823. Id., 216. 
 This remarkable man was brought up by Indians from his earliest chihl- 
hood till he was nineteen or twenty years of age. In 1823 he published 
narrative of his captivity, under the title: l[amers and Customs of Sewral 
ldian Tribes Located West of the [issisil)pi, Philadelphia, 1823, 8vo, pp. 
402; and ia the same year a rel)rint the work ia London, entitled: Mewir 
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be obtained from. the cautious government. When 
Hunter on his return reported his want of success, his 
people were terribly exasperated against the Mexicans, 
who, they considered, were intending to defraud them 
of lands which they now regarded as their rightful 
possessions. Driven from their vast hunting-grounds 
in the United States by the advance of the Anglo- 
Americans, their past experience had made the Cher- 
okees watchful and suspicious, and they regarded the 
white race with no friendly feelings. Without making 
distinction, therefore, between the. colonists and the 
Iexicans, they meditated avenging themselves by 
waging an indiscriminate war against the settlements. 
With this object they associated themselves with other 
neighboring tribes, which were not unwilling to make 
reprisals for the punishment they had frequently re- 
ceived at the hands of the Anglo-Americans. 11 They 
were, however, diverted from their purpose by the 
influence of Hunter, who persuaded them to postpone 
active operations for a time, while he informed him- 
self of the position of affairs at Nacogdoches. 
Meanwhile the action of Edwards' colonists had 
assumed all the features of revolt. Exasperated 
beyond endurance by the tyrannical acts of Norris 
and Gaines, they had lately deposed the former, and 
installed another alcalde in his place. Apprehending 
that the political chief would send a force to restore 
the former order of things as soon as he heard of this 
proceeding, Hayden Edwards and his brother busily 
occupied themselves in visiting the settlements in order 
to rouse to action the spirit of independence. At this 
juncture Hunter paid thegn a visit, and representing 
to them the hostile intentions of the Indians with 
much earnestness, laid before them a proposal that 
the colonists and Cherokees should enter into a league 
and alliance for mutual protection. The plan was 

u Benjamin Edwards states in his address to the settlers of Austin's colony, 
Jan. 16, 1827, that no less than 23 different tribes had allied the,nselves with 
the Comanche nation. Foote's Tex., i. 262. Ward says that the numerous 
Indiaa tribes mustered nearly 20,000 warriors. Ut sup. 
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a line drawn due wes from Sandy Spring near Nacog- 
doches to the Rio Grande, thence up that river to its 
source; all the territory south of this line was to be- 
long to the Americans. 
The Fredonians had based their project upon the 
expectation that not only would all the settlers and 
Indians in Texas support the movement, but also that 
volunteers from the United States would join the 
cause. 3[essengers were accordingly sent with procla- 
mations to Natchitoches and Austin's colony, appealing 
for aid in the cause of freedom. But the hopes of the 
insurgents were soon rudely crushed. Austin, cautious 
and politic, was not long in deciding that the Anglo- 
Americans in Texas were quite incapable of success- 
fully prosecuting a war-with Mexico. Any such 
attempt would inevitably end in the ruin of his colony, 
and the frustration of his cherished plans to people a 
lovely land on a firm basis of welfare and happiness. 
3[oreover, he condemned the policy of the Fredonians 
in associating themselves wih barbarous and blood- 
thirsty Indians, at whose hands his settlers had suffered 
the only outrages they had as yet experienced. As a 
counter-effect to Benjamin Edwards' address, 13 he issued 
a proclamation January 22, 1827, denouncing in strong 
terms the insurrection. The Fredonians, whom he 
calls the "Nacogdoches madmen," were, he said, inCit- 
ing the Indians to murder and plunder, and openly 
threatening the colonists with massacre. He repudi- 
ated them, pronouncing them base and degraded 
apostates from the name of Americans, to which they 
had forfeited all title by their unnatural alliance with 
Indians; and concluded by calling the people of the 
colony to arms en masse, at the same time annou.ncing 
that 100 men already called out would march against 
Nacogdoches on the 26th. 1 
Equally unfavorable was the receptior of their ap- 
peals to the United States for aid. Huber, who had 

Dted Ncogdoches, Jn. 16, 1827. Copy will be found in Id., i. 260-3. 
Copy Austin's proclmtiot in Id., i. 266-8. 
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fathers of most of them had helped to break. Yet in 
its short-sightedness the government, under tlie des- 
potic admiaistration of Bustamante, thouglt to obvi- 
ate a probable, but not unavoidable contingency by 
adopting the very measures which were most calcu- 
lated to provoke a spirit of aatagonism. Admitting, 
as 5[exican writers are eager to assert, that a great 
number of settlers were adventurers wlio held their 
lands by no better titles than those of loaded rifles, u 
and that there were many advocates of annexation to 
the United States, it must not be forgotten that Aus- 
tin's colonists--who far outnumbered all the rest 
togetherwere not of that class. They were an in- 
dustrious, respectable people, who had, through dan- 
gers, trials, and privations, built for themselves homes 
in the wilderness, and converted wastes, that were 
valueless to Mexico till their arrival, into Chriving 
farms and plantations. They had formed a commu- 
nity which had been welded together in the furnace of 
hardship and toil, and which had neither interfered 
nor had been interfered with in political matters. 
For nearly a decade they had been left alone and had 
ruled themselves.  No disposition had been made by 
either the national or state legislature for their gov- 
ermnent other than the provisional one which had 
vested the political and military administration in 
Austin. Crime among them was rare, and their 
morality and other virtues were far above the Mexi- 
can standards. :But they had an uncompromising 
love of republican freedom, and they had confidently 
expected that a republic which had based its constitu- 
tion on that of the United States would put in prac- 
tice the free institutions it proclaimed. They could 
not recognize the principles of centralism in face of 
tim constitution of 1824. 

 Rivera, for instance, speaks of ' aventureros de todas las naciones que se 
apropiabaa por s! mismos los terrenos que mas las acomodaban, fundindose en 
lu razon del rifle.' ]lit. Jahpa, iii. 25. 
 'Aquellas colonias, ClUe so gobernaban  su antojo, 6 por leyes norte- 
americaav.' ]d., 27. 
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The evil spirit which inspired the Mexican legisla- 
ture to make the fatal mistake of attempting to curb 
the designs of the United States, by the exercise of 
oppressive measures against the Texan colonists, was 
Lucas Alaman, the minister of relations under the new 
government. On :February 8, 1880, he laid a memo- 
rial before congress, in which with just reason he calls 
attention to the danger Texas was exposed to of being 
absorbed by the northern republic, and to the careless- 
ness which the government of the state of Coahuila 
and Texas had shown in its neglect to see that the 
colonization laws were properly carried out.. Orders 
of June 1827, and April 1828, respectively, providing 
that no more than the number of families designated 
in a contract should settle on the corresponding grant, 
and that colonies near the boundary line should be 
composed of settlers who were not natives of the 
United States, had, he said, been without effect; and 
he expatiated on the fact that a large number of in- 
truders had taken possession of lands, especially near 
the frontier, without any pretension of satisfying the 
formalities of the colonization laws. He then sug- 
gested measures which he considered would be ade- 
quate to preserve Texas to Mexico, and which ought 
to be immediately put in operation. They were, firstly, 
to increase the Mexican population by lnaking Texas 
a penal settlement, the criminals transported thither 
to be employed in the cultivation of the soil ;7 secondly, 
to introduce foreign colonists differing from North 
Americans in interests, habits, and language; thirdly, 
to establish a coasting trade between Texas and other 
parts of the republic, which would tend to nationalize 
the department; fourthly, to suspend, as far as Texas 
was concerned, the colonization law of August 1824, 
and place the settlement of that department under the 
direction of the general government; and fifthly, to 
 In 1833 a number of laws were passed with the objec of colonizing 
Texas with criminals and deserters. The reader can consul Arrillaga Recop., 
1832-3, 433; 1833, Apr. and May, 89, 132-7; Vall. Doc., ii. 151; A/ex. _Mem. 
Justtca, 50-1; Id., 1833, 8-9, in Mex. Mem. 2 doc. 7 
HsT. :bl. Mx. tST,s, VOL. IL 8 
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appoint a commissioner to examine and report upon 
the condition of affairs in the Texan colonies, as to the 
number of contracts entered into and families intro- 
duced, the amount of land occupied, the number of 
slaves in each settlement and the legality of their 
importation, and the fulfihnent or non-fulfihncnt of 
existing contracts.  
Alaman's views were responded to b the subservi- 
ent congress, and on April 6, 1830, a law was passed 
which prohibited the citizens of nations bowering on 
Mexico from colonizing any of her states or territories 
immediately adjacent to them. It also declared that 
colonization contracts not yet fulfilled, or such as were 
in opposition to this law, were forthwith suspended; 
that no foreigner under any pretext whatever would 
be allowed to enter the northern frontier, unless pro- 
vided with a passport from the Mexican consular 
agent at the place of his previous residence. With 
regard to colonies already established, and the slaves 
introduced into them, no change would be made, but 
the further importation of slaves was strictly forbid- 
den.  These provisions were tantamount to the special 
exclusion, for the future, of Anglo-American settlers, 
and of them only. The law in itself was obnoxious to 
the Texan colonists, and this invidious distinction made 
it doubly so. It was received with out-spoken dis- 
satisfaction. Grievances of an oppressive character 
immediately followed. The despotic government of 
:Bustamante did not delay matters. With the year 
1830 the exemption from duties that had been con- 
ceded to the colonists on articles imported for their 
own use ceased. This privilege had been greatly 
abused, and it cannot be denied that the settlers availed 
themselves of it to carry on smuggling to an extent 
very detrimental to the revenue--a practice which also 
had to be suppressed. 

 [nic. de Ley., in Alaman, _N'ot. Biog., 47-56. 
 Articles 9, 10, and 11 of the decree, copy of which will be found in Du. 
b/an and Lozano, Leg. Mex., ii. 238-40. 
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On May 15, 1832, Bradburn proclaimed all the coun- 
try lying within the ten-league coast reserve to be 
under martial law. In the same month, almost imme- 
diately after the adoption of this extreme measure, 
some soldiers of the presidial troops perpetrated a 
criminal outrage upon a woman in the vicinity of AnS- 
huac. The enraged settlers, knowing that no redress 
could be obtained, seized a worthless fellow of their 
community, who, if not an actual participator-in the 
deed, had connived at it, 3s and tarred and feathered 
him. While engaged in inflicting this punishment, a 
troop of soldiers despatched by Bradburn interfered. 
A scrinmage ensued, in which some shots were fired, 
and several of the colonists, among whom was William 
B. Travis--who at a later date gained high renown-- 
were made prisoners. The captives vere thrown into 
-dungeons, and treated with great rigor29 
This event and Bradburn's unwarrantable declara- 
tion of martial law having been duly reported to 
T eran, who was residing in Matamoros, the latter, on 
May 81st, instructed :Piedras to proceed to AnShuac 
and take such measures to put an end to the disturb- 
ances as he might deem opportune. But before the 
receipt of this order, the angry colonists had taken the 
matter into their own hands. Many of the settlers 
on Trinity River and in Austin's colony flew to arms 
and marched to AnShuac, Francis W. Johnson being 
chosen their chief in command. The colonies were 
already ablaze with the spirit of resistance, and were 
8-16; Larenaudire, Mex. et Guat., 232; Willson's Amer. Hist., 635-6; 
wards' Hist. Tex., 186; Maillard's Hist. Tex., 58-62; Fihsola, ut sup., i. 169- 
74; Teran's Letter to Austin, irt Id., 185-9; Rivera, Hist. Jalapa, iii. 26-8, 81; 
quarez y 2Vavarro, Hist. 21lex., 246-7. 
s Foote states that this American committed the outrage himself. Tex., 
ii. 16. Filisola's version is tha$ a presidial soldier perpetrated the violence, 
and th$ the American, who lived close by, made no attemp$ to succor thO 
woman. Utsup., i. 193-4. 
a Yoakum, with reason, remarks that the different accounts given by 
Foote, Holley, Kennedy, and Dewees of the events about to be narrated are 
very conflicting. BuS these writers, with the exception of the Englishman 
Kennedy, are Americans, and all derived their infomnation from Texan sources. 
Reports and letters, however, of Ugartechea, Piedras, and Bradburn, sup- 
plied by Fflisola, i. 205-30, throw much light on these occurrences and en- 
able me to presen$ Shem wish greater clearness and correcSness. 
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ripe for rebellion. A certain John A_ustin  was at this 
time one of the alcaldes of Brazoria. He was a man 
of great energy, and not being of the type to submit 
meekly to tyranny, had already obtained proninence 
by his decided views and spirited conduct. On the 
10th of June he joined the insurgents with about 100 
men, having captured on the preceding day Lieutenant 
Iiguel Nieto, and a troop of cavalry sent out to re- 
connoitre by Bradburn, who was aware of his ap- 
proach. On his arrival, a demand for the release of 
tim prisoners was made and refused, whereupon the 
settlers who had entered the town took up a p,)sition 
in the buildings of the plazuela de Malinche. During 
the next two or three days some desultory firing took 
place, but before any effective fighting occurred an 
adjustment was arranged, by which it was agreed that 
the prisoners should be released if the assailants would 
previously surrender their captives, and retire six 
miles away from the town. The colonists were will- 
ing to keep their part of the compact, and setti.g at 
liberty the cavalrymen, Austin retired with a portion 
of his forces to Turtle :Bayou.  :Bradburn, however, 
having secured a quantity of ammunition that had 
been stored in one of the houses, and had escaped dis- 
covery, threw his stipulation to the winds, opened fire 
upon the insurgents that had remained in AnShuac, 
and drove them from the place. 

In January of this year Santa Anna had pro- 

e This Austin was not a relative of Stephen F. Austin. He was born in 
Connecticut, and being of an adventurous spirit, went to sea when quite a 
youth as a sailor before the mast. Having joined Long's expedition iu 1819, 
he was sent with other prisoners to Mexico, where he fortunately obtained 
his release through the intercession of Poinsett. During his stay in the 
Mexican capital he became acquaiuted with Stephen F. Austiu, and decided 
to accompany him to his colony. John Austin haA great streugth of charac- 
ter, and became an active am| useful citizen. He died of cholera in lti33. 
He would have played a promiuent part in the Texan revolution had he lived 
to see it. Ilolley's Tar., 248-50; Thrall's Hist. Tar., 496-7; Edwards' Itist. 
Tex., 184; Filiola, ut mp., 195. 
 Kenedy, ii. 8; Dewee' Letters, 143; Filisola, i. 200-1. The latter author 
states that only half of Austin's force was withdrawn. Labadie's ad Francis 
V. Jolmsoa's accounts, in Tex. Aim., 1859, 30-40. 
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the 26th close to the shore, in front of the fort, about 
200 yards off; and forty men, armed with rifles, were 
placed on board of her and protected by a bulwark of 
cotton bales. During the same night Austin with his 
remaining force in two divisions approached to within 
fifty yards of the redoubt on the land side, and under 
cover of the drkness, and the diversion caused by the 
fire from the schooner, threw up a palisade. Though 
firing was kept up during the night, little harm was 
done to either side; but when day broke the affair as- 
sumed another aspect. Austin's breastworks afforded 
hhn little protection, the fire from the fort was galling; 
and a violent storm of rain coming on, he was com- 
pelled to withdraw about 9 o'clock, while the Mexicans, 
whose only gun was mounted en barbette, suffered 
severely from the rifles of the besiegers. The schooner, 
however, kept up the engagement; almost every man 
who showed himself at the gun or above the enemy's 
prapets was struck by the unerring riflemen. The 
besiegers' artillery, too, did good ervice, while the 
Iexicans' piece was so ill-nanaged in its exposed posi- 
tion as to do little injury to the Brazoria. Due credit 
must be given to Ugartechea's personal bravery. Over 
and over again, as the artillerist held the linstock to 
to fire the cannon, his exposed hand or arm was shat- 
tered, and when at last his men flinched from serving 
the gun, their commandant mounted the bastion and 
pointed it himself. His courage was appreciated. 
His foes, respecting his gallant bearing, had the mag- 
nanimity not tostrike him down. After a contest of 
eleven hours the Mexican commander, having almost 
exhausted his ammunition, hoisted a white flag, and 
terns of cal)itulation were signed the next day, by 
which Ugartechea was allowed to evacuate the fort 
with the honors of war, his troops retaining their arms, 
ammunition, and baggage." They were, moreover, 

 Yoakum, i. 295, incorrectly, and without authority, states that 'the 
enemy were deprived of their arms. See Filisola' tatement,' i. 215, de- 
rived from Ugartechea' report of the affair. 
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supplied with provisions for their march to ]Vfata- 
45 
moros. 
According to American authorities, the loss of the 
Texans in this engagement was seven killed and 
twenty-seven wounded; that of the Mexicans, thirty- 
five killed and fifteen wounded. Ugartechea, how- 
ever, only reports seven of his troops, killed and 
nineteen wounded, ten of whom were shot in the 
hand or arm; Kennedy raises the number on both 
sides, assigning to the Texans eleven killed and fifty- 
two wounded, twelve of them mortally, and to the 
Mexicans about one half killed of the 125 men en- 
gaged, while seventeen "lost their hands by the fear- 
ful drilling of the rifle." 

Meanwhile the forces left by John Austin around 
An,4huac maintained a steady blockade of the place, 
confining themselves to cutting off supplies and com- 
munication, without engaging in any active operation. 
:Piedras, the commandant at Nacogdoches, having 
received Teran's instructions of May 31st, proceeded 
thither, about the end of June, with a small escort. 
On his approach he fell into the hands of the revolted 
settlers, and having heard their statements, promised 
that the imprisoned citizens should be released, and 
tradburn removed. :Piedras kept his word. Whether 
he would have done so under different circumstances 
is open to the gravest doubt; 46 but he saw plainly 
tSConsult Ugartechea's report in Id., i. 205-16; Kennedy, i. 8-9; Foote, 
ii. 20-3; Yoakum, i. 293-5; and Tex. Alto., 1872, 166-70. Dewees' account 
is not only false in most particulars, but is conspicuous for absurd exagger- 
ations. I-Ie says that Ugartechea's force at Velasco was 1,000 men, Bradburn's 
700, and Piedras' 1,300 men; that 700 Mexicans were put to flight at Ang- 
huac by 100 colonists, and that 1,300 men under Piedras on march to suppor 
Bradburn surrendered to 17 ' brave Texan lads' ! Ugartechea, too, was cap- 
tured, according to this veracious letter-writer, with a large refinforcement on 
Galveston island by a company of the insurgents; the garrison at Anhuac 
then surrendered themselves prisoners of war. Letters, 142-3. The partic- 
ular letter containing this account is dated Colorado River, Texas, Dec. 1, 
1832, and was consequently written only five months after the occurrences it 
professes to describe. 
eIn an official leer which le addressed to Bradburn, July 4, 1832, he 
requested him to continue in command at Anghuac until the resolution of the 
commandant general was lrmowm At the same time he counselled Bradburn 
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I." their first general attempt at resistance, narrated 
in the previous chapter, the Anglo-Americans were 
law)red by the successful progress of the revolution in 
5Iexico. Had it not been for this, their triumph, if 
indeed they. had gained one, would have been of a 
more sanguinary character. As it was, the almost 
unanimous defection of the :Iexican troops in favor 
of Santa Anna precluded the necessity of much fight- 
ing, and rendered victory easy. On the appearance 
of :[ejfa, the colonists were shrewd enough to repre- 
sent their late action as the practical utterance of 
p)litical principles identical with those expressed in 
the 1)lan of Vera Cruz; and that commander, appar- 
ently satisfied as to their h)yalty, left the field t() them, 
i)ciag too anxious to return to the scat of the more 
nl)rtant struggle. Thus countenanced 1)y a power- 
ful faction, relieved from tlm possibility of any imne- 
diate attempt on the part of ]ustamantc's govcrmmnt 
( 
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to chastise them, and hopefully relian on their own 
physical srengh, they began to aim at the acquire- 
meat of an independent locM administration. 1 
The reader will recollect that, on the formation of 
the sate of Coahuila and Texas, there was a proviso 
in the decree, to the effect that when Texas possessed 
the necessary elements to form a separate state, notice 
should be given to the general congress for its resolu- 
tion on the nmter. This was virtually an admission 
that the union.of the two provinces was only provis- 
ional, and that the erection of Texas into a state at 
some future dae was contemplated. The Texans 
considered that the time had arrived when the fulfil- 
ment of this promise might be expected. This aspi- 
ation was based on the extraordinary progress made 
in Texas, on he fact that her interests were entirely 
distinct from those of Coahuila, and were generally 
sacrificed or lost sight of by the stae legislature, and 
that beneficial legislation could only be obtained by 
disunion. In the-sae congress her representation 
was greatly in the minority, and though the legislature 
in some instances showed a disposition to be liberal, 
its acs had little regard for the welfare of Texas 
whenever the interests of Coahuila were concerned. 
In no respect was the want of comlnuniy of inerests 
more evident than in commercial 1hatters. The geo- 
graphical position of Coahuila excluded it from mari- 
time trade, and its commerce was altogether internal, 
whereas Texas possessed great naurM advantages for 
the development of an extensive commercial business 
with foreign countries. In climate and industrial pur- 
suit, also, the contrast was equally marked, and the 
productions were dissimilar. Pastoral and mining 
occupations prevailed in Coahuila; Texas was essen- 
tially an agricultural country, and cotton, sugar, and 
cereals were being cultivated with most flattering 

 At a public dinner given to Mejia one of the toasts was: ' Coahuila and 
Texasthey are dissimilar in soil, climate, and productions; therefore they 
ought to be dissolved.' Edward' Hit. "_l'ex., 187. 
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less brought the question seriously before the public; 
and when a second convention assembled April 1, 
1833, it was prepared to accomplish the work as- 
signed to it. The number and names of the dele- 
gates who composed this memorable convention are 
not known, but among thegn were some of the most 
distinguished men in Texan history. Stephen F. 
Austin, :Branch T. Archer, David G :Burnett, Sam 
Houston, J. :B. Miller, and William I-I. Wharton may 
be mentioned, the last named being elected to preside. 
Two important committees were appointed, the one 
to frame a constitution, and the other to draw up a 
memorial petitioning the general government to grant 
the separation of Texas from Coahuila. Sam Hous- 
ton was appointed chairman of the first, and David G. 
:Burnett of the second. 
The constitution draughted was thoroughly republi- 
can in form. a It provided for freedom of elections and 
universal suffrage, secured the right of trial by jury, 
and the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, per- 
sonal security, the right of petition, and freedom of 
the press; treason against the state was to consist 
only in levying war against it or adhering to its ene- 
mies; elections were to be held by ballot; and the 
advancement of education was left in the solemn 
charge of the legislature. Generally the draught was 
modelled on the constitution of the United States, 
certain modifications being introduced so as to adapt 
it to the condition of the Mexican federation. For 
instance, silence was observed on the subject of re- 
ligious liberty. Much discussion occurred on the sub- 
ject of banking; finally, a clause was inserted to the 
effect that no bank or banking institution, no office of 
discount or deposit, or any other moneyed corporation 
or banking establishment, should exist under that con- 
stitution. 
The memorial to the general government was 
drawn up by David G. :Burnett, and ably set forth the 
 A copy of ii; will be found in Edwards' Hst. Tex., 196-205. 
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lown champion of reform, and Santa Anna, absenting 
himself from the capital, left it to him to introduce 
innovations which he well knew would cause great 
agitation, while he secretly intrigued with the bishops 
and religious orders. The reform measures attacked 
the interests of the two powerful elements of the 
church and army, and indications of the approaching 
storm were soon plainly visible. Santa Anna now 
assumed his ofl3ce as president--May 16, 1833--but 
in less than three weeks he again surrendered it, June 
3d, to Farfas, in order to march against an insurgent 
force that had appeared near Tlalpam under Duran. 
Ignacio Escalada had proclaimed, May 26th, in favor 
of the ecclesiastical and military fueros, and called 
upon Santa Anna to protect them. The wily presi- 
dent, hoping that in his absence a similar demonstra- 
tion would be successfully made in the capital, went 
through the farce of a fictitious capture of himself by 
his own troops under the command of Arista, who pro- 
ceeded to proclaim him dictator. But an attempt at 
revolution in the capital on June 7th failed, owing to 
the energy of Farias; whereupon this versatile in- 
triguer ettcted a pretended escape from his captors, re- 
assumed his presidential authority, and for a time lent 
his support to the liberal party in order to reistablish 
himself in the confidence of the supporters of the con- 
stitution. Then he took the field again, and finally 
the revolutionary army surrendered to him October 
8th, at Guanajuato, and Arista and Daran with other 
ofl3cers were sent prisoners to Mexico. As the only 
road, however, to supreme power was the conserva- 
tive highway occupied by the military and ecclesias- 
tics, Santa Anna now changed his opinions, and 
showed himself disposed tofavor a reaction. Having 
thus artfully again put progressionists and retrogres- 
sionists against each other, under the pretext of ill 
health he retired, December 16, 1833, to his hacienda 
of Mauga de Clavo, leaving the leaven of his crafti- 
ness to ferment.  Such is an outline of the political 
 Consult/irt. Mex. v. 122-36, this series. 
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events which were tking place when Austin arrived, 
July 18, 1833, at the capital. 

The Texan commissioner lost no time in presenting 
the memorial to the government, laying before it also 
otlmr matters in connection with his mission, such as 
the establishment of a weekly mail between Nacog- 
d)ches and Monclova, and one between Goliad and 
5[atamoros, the modification of the customs tariff,  
and the payment of presidial troops. He was well 
received by Farias and the ministers, but in the tur- 
moil of contending parties, August and September 
passed without anything being done with respect to 
Texan affairs, . except that the l)etition was referred to 
a committee of congress. At the beginning of Octo- 
ber the result of the civil war then raging was ex- 
tremely doubtful, and Austin considered it. his duty 
to represent in no equivocal language the true position 
of aflhirs in Texas, and the strong feelings entertained 
by the colonists. He therefore, on October 1st, 
expressed the opinion to Farias, that if some remedy 
for their grievances were not quickly al)l)licd, the 
Texans would take the matter into their own hands, 
and tranquillity would be rudely disturbed. * This in- 
timation, though respectfully made, was regarded as a 
threat, and the govermnent took offence. At the 
same time Austin addressed a letter, dated October 
2d, to the ayuntamiento of San Antonio de ]3djar, in 
which, after expressing his hopelessness of obtaining 
any relief in the paralyzed state of public affairs, he 
recommended that municipality to lose no time in corn- 

The petition concerning the tariff deserves attention. It requested the 
national govermnent to grnt for three years the privilege of introducing free 
of duty the following articles: 'provisions, iron and steel, machinery, farm- 
ing utensils, tools of various mechanic arts, haxdwaxe and hollow-ware, nails, 
wagons aml carts, cotton bgging nd bale rope, coarse cotton goods and 
clothing, shoes and hats, household and kitchen furniture, tobacco for chew- 
ing, in small quantities, powder, lead, and shot, medicines, books, and sttion- 
ery..' These..articles, in]lispensable to the prosperity of the colonists.,..ere 
ether prohibited, or subject to duties so high as to amount to a prohfltmn. 
Edaards'llist. Tex., 2(F.-I0. 
 Austin's corres., in Edwards' Hit. Tex., 211. 
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was still unable to learn by what court his case would 
be investigated. 
In a letter dated August 25, 1884, Austin states 
thai he had long ago requested to be delivered to the 
authorities of the state of Coahuila and Texas, and 
that Santa Anna, who was friendly to Texas and him- 
self, would have already liberated him, had it not been 
for representations forwarded by the state government. 
These representations, it was affirmed, were founded on 
satements hostile to him, made by influential Anglo- 
Americans residing in Texas. It appears that Aus- 
tin's appointment as Texan commissioner to Mexico 
had met with some opposition, on the ground, as as- 
serted by his antagonists, that he was "too mild and 
lukewarm" on the subject of separation, and would not 
.display sufficient independence and firmness in support- 
mg the petition. That these opponents should attack 
him, after the course that had been followed by him, 
he could not understand, and was unwilling to believe. 
He goes on to state that, in view of the fact that the 
evils complained of by Texas had been remedied, those 
who had previously been in favor of separation from 
Coahuila were now opposed to it, inasmuch as the rea- 
sons which made separation necessary no longer existed. 
His motto had always been, "Fidelity to Mexico, 
and opposition to violent men or measures." Sum- 
nfing up the contradictory views taken of his conduct, 
he says that at one time he was abused for being too 
Mexican, and at another was vilified for yielding to 
popular opinion and firmly and fearlessly representing 
ik Alluding to a letter addressed by him January 
17, 1884, from Monterey to the ayuntamiento of San 
Felipe de Austin, in which he earnestly urged sub- 
mission to the authorities of the state and general 
governments, and that a public act of gratitude should 
be expressed for the remedies obtained for many evils 
which threatened Texas with ruin, he reiterates the 
advice then given, with the additional recommendation 
to discountenance all persons "who were in the habit 
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of sI)caking or writing in violent )r disrespectful terms, 
or i language of ctemlt ()r defiance, of tle 5[cxican 
lCol)lc )r auth)rities." Austi cxt urges tlm Texans 
to kee l) clear of all 1)olitical quarrels arisig i tle 
5[exicau republic, and begs them to recogizc Sancta 
Auna, )f wh()se friendly iteti()s he again nmkes 
mention, uutil le slouhl 1)e costitutioally (lclsed 
by tle legal vote of tle people. Texas, lc concludes, 
"]ad been so much jeopardized in its true aml perma- 
nent iterests by iflalmmtory men--political fanatics, 
political adventurers, would-be great men, vain tlkers, 
and visionary f()oltlmt lc began to lose confidence 
in all persons except tlose who sought tleir living be- 
tween the pl()ugh-lmndles." He advises the fitrmors 
to adopt the m)tto he limself had always followcd- 
"The balance of the people, mere demagogues and 
political fanatics, would disappear before sound public 
" "  11 
Ol)llllOll. 
I have drawn somewhat fully upon the contents of 
this letter, for the reason that they are pregnant with 
suggestions. From the statements made by Austin, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Santa Anna, 
under the mask of friendship to Texas and ostetatious 
consideration for the commissioner, was practising his 
usual plan of covert ad non-compromising action. 
The retrring of Austin's case from court to cou for 
trial, tle charge being that of treason, was trans- 
parently a trick to gain time, which, supposed by fair 
1)romises, secured temporary quiet in Texas.  The 
dictator--for such Santa Anna was at this time-- 
could wait, with lis customary patience, for an oppor- 
tunity to deal with the Texan colonists as his con- 
vemence might require. That Austin was shrewd 
enough to mderstand Santa Anna's secret views is 
mucl to be doubted. 1 am iiclined to believe that 
his advice to the Texans was given in all sincerity, and 

n The realer is referred to a copy of this letter in Edunrcl' Ilist. '., 
210-20. 
r Yoakum considers that Austin was held as a sort of hostage for the good 
behavior of Texas. 11it. Tex., i. 324. 
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down upon Texas the wrath of both governments. 
Austin's letter, already quoted, had not been without 
effect, and his exhortations to peace are repeated with 
a recital of the measures that had been adopted by 
both the national and sate legislatures for the especial 
benefit of Texas. As a further inducement to refrain 
from disturbing the present prosperity and content- 
ment of the mass of the people, Austin's position in 
lexico is brought forward, and his constituents are 
exhorted not to throw obstacles in the way of their 
agent's release from durance, or endanger his life by 
creating further difficulties. :Referring to obnoxious 
laws, "when have the people of Texas," it is asked, 
"called upon the government fir any law to their ad- 
vantage, or for the repeal of any law by which they . 
were aggrieved, but what their requests have been 
complied with ?" Tardily, t is admitted, but the great 
distance from the capital, the state of war in the coun- 
try, and the uncertain communication explain the 
causes of this delay.  This address counteracted the 
effect of the nflammatory appeals of the separatists, 
and the differences between Saltillo and ]V[onclova 
having been adjusted soon after, the agitation sub- 
sided. Tranquillity followed, and for a brief period 
confidence seemed restored in Texas. 

Copies of these addresses in Edwards, 220-31. 
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from the general congress which are not in strict con- 
fortuity with the express tenor of the above-cited arti- 
cles; nor will it admit other refi)rms of the constitution 
than those made in the manner therein prescribed; on 
the contrary, it will view as an attempt against its 
sovereignty every measure in opl?osition to these 
legal dispositions."  
Meanwhile, Zacatecas had been declared to be in a 
state of rebellion. Her attitude was sufficiently de- 
fiant. On March 31st a decree was passed by the 
federal congress, ordering the states to reduce their 
militia to the ratio of one militiaman to each 500 in- 
habitants and disband the remainder. The national 
governmen would take possessio) of the surplus arms, 
payiug the owners indemnity for them.  Such a law 
carried into effect would place the states entirely at 
the mercy of the govermnent. Zacatecas flatly re- 
fused to obey, and immediately flew to arms. ]t was 
necessary to chastise her, and in April Santa Anna, 
at the head of between 3,000 and 4,000 men, marched 
against the rebellious state. On May 10th a sanguin- 
ary battle was fought near the state capital, and the 
Zacatecans completely crushed. 
At this time General Martin Perfecto de Cos was 
commandant genera] of the eastern internal provinces, 
and received orders to take action about the late 
fraudulent land sales. Coahuila was again a house 
divided against itself. Saltillo, in February or early 
in March, had resumed the old quarrel with Monclova 
and revolted, petitioning the general government to 
declare null elections which had not been conducted 
in conformity with the plan of Cuernavaca.  The 
decree of March 14th authorizing the sale of the 
lands affording a pretext, the Saltillo deputies retired 
from the legislature, protesting against the passage of 
it. Governor Cantfi called ou the militia, and pre- 

" I(e,ed!/, Te.r,., ii. 8'5-7; Foote,, Te., ii. 57. 
 Copy of decree ia Dubla and Lozao, Leg. [ex., iii. 38. 
 ('or. Atlatt., June 6, 1835, 4. It woul, l appear from this tha the elec- 
tions ordered by Saaga Ama had not been legally conducted. 
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left Monclova May 25th, with the archives, escorted 
by 150 militiamen and about twenty Anglo-Texans. 
]-Iaving proceeded as far as the hacienda de Her- 
manas, he was alarmed at hearing that orders had 
been sent to the military commander at the presidio 
of Rio Grande to oppose his crossing the river; and 
thoroughly disheartened, he returned to Monclova, 
disbanded the militia, and decided to await events. 
]ut his fears got the better of him, and in company 
with Colonel Milaln, Doctor John Cameron, and some 
officers of the state government, he attempted a secret 
retreat to Texas. The party was captured in a moun- 
tain pass by the forces under Cos, and sent prisoners 
to Monterey. Here Milaln escaped. Orders having 
arrived to transfer the ca.p_.ives to the dungeons of 
San Juan de Ulfia, they were fortunate enough to 
effect their escape on their transit to Saltillo, and 
eventually reached Texas. The state authorities 
were deposed by the general government, and all the 
decrees of the late session annulled. Those melnbers 
of the legislature who remained in Coahuila were 
arrested and banished, s Josg Miguel Falcon was 
alpointed governor, but was removed August 8th, 
and succeeded by Rafael Eca y Muzquiz.  

The questions which the Texans had to decide, 
now that the legislature had been .deposed, was 
whether to submit to Santa Anna and the rule of a 
governor appointed by him, or establish a govern- 
merit of their own. Opinions on the subject were 
divided, and at first the peace party dominated. In 
different municipalities comlnittees of vigilance and 
safety were established, and meetings held to dis- 
cuss the position of affairs. ]ut these steps were 
only of a prelilninary character. In June an event 
occurred which complicated matters, and by affording 

S Filsolo, ut sp., ii. 115-17; Kennedy, ii. 89, 90; YoaZ'u, i. 336; Roa 
zBarcena, Recuerdos, 12; Tornel, Tej. y Estad. Unid., 55; Edwards, 232-3. 
Texas, Col. Doc., Pinart Col. MS., no. 43. 
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osition not meeting with the favor of the peace party, 
another, equally audacious, was made. :Ramon Mils- 
quiz, the ex-vice-governor, was at :Bdjar, and expressed 
himself ready to act as governor if the colonists would 
sustain him. It was proposed to take possession of 
that town and install Mdsquiz, who was to appoint 
land commissioners to extend titles to the settlers. 
Several municipalities supported these views, while 
others denounced the proceedings of the meeting as 
tending to plunge the people into a hopeless civil 
war. 12 When this revolutionary step became known 
to General Cos, he issued a proclamation, July 5th, 
declaring that the inevitable consequences of the war, 
which would result from any attempt to disturb the 
public peace in favor of the state-authorities lately 
deposed, would be visited upon the persons and prop- 
erty of the disturbers of tranquillity. 13 About the 
same time, July 15th, an address of a soothing tenor 
appeared from Colonel Ugartechea, then in command 
at BSjar with 500 men. ' Ugartechea possessed many 
good qualities, was not unpopular among the Anglo- 
Texans, and would have averted the coming storm. 
:Referring to false information which had been spread, 
to the efibct that it was the intention of the govern- 
ment to send troops to dispossess the Colonists of their 
lands, he states that the object of the authors of the 
reports was no other than "to prosper by means of a 
revolution ;" and he assures the settlers that "they 
have nothing to fear from the introduction of troops; 
as this measure would have no other object than that 
of placing them as detachments at the ports, to pre- 
vent the smuggling trade which is carried on with 
!mpun.ity by adventurers, and likewise to prevent the 
incursions of the Indians. '' 

r Yoakm., i. 339-40; Tex. Col. Doc., nos 18, 31, hiS.," and no. 47, print. 
]d., no. 17, MS.; Edwards, 245. 
 He hd been sent to Bdjar with this force by Cos, ostensibly to collect 
the revenue, but Thrall, page 200, is in error in stating that he arrived in July. 
See- Yoa['um, 338. 
a Proclamation in Edwards, 246-7. 
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those of land speculators in the north of the United 
States, and those of the slave-holders in the south ;is 
and when it is borne in mind how tenaciously both 
classes pursued their object, and what powerful allies 
they had in their work of wresting Texas from Mex- 
ico-the antipathy of race, the contempt of the Anglo- 
American for the Mexican, and the jarring relations 
between the two races in the social, civic, and indus- 
trial phases of life--it is not to be wondered that the 
firebrands thrown broadcast by their agents lighted 
the blaze of rebellion. And so it was. :Before long 
all the colonists deeply compromised themselves; so 
far, indeed, that the only alternative was var or an 
abject submission to an offended power. The liberty- 
loving Anglo-Texans were not likely to choose the 
latter. 
The war party naturally expected that any insub- 
ordinate act would be regarded by the government in 
the light of a general expression of feeling; but both 
the peace party and the Mexican comma.nders rec- 
ognized the fact that if a revolt occurred it would 
be more the result of operations directed from the 
United States than actual inclination on the part of 
the mass of the colonists. 1 Yet the loss of Texas, 

s The reader is referred to a pamphlet of 32 pages, entitled, T/te Origin 
ad True Cayuses of t/e 'exas Isurrection, Commenced in the Year 1835, repub- 
lished in Phil. in 1836 from the Phil. 1Vational Gazette. The author, who 
writes under the nom de plume of Columbus, states that the easy terms oa 
which lands were obtained in Texas, and the liberal exemption from duties 
granted to the colonists, were abused and made avail of as a means of smug- 
gling. Many foreigners took up lands exclusively for the purpose of supply- 
ing the natives with contraband goods. When the time approached for those 
who had taken up large grants to fulfil the condition of colonizing them or 
giving them up, great efforts were made to throw any kind of populttion into 
the districts. The establishment of an independent government for Texas 
would be an effectual way of legalizing all grants, and strenuous efforts were 
made to obtain it. When this failed, the colonists, feeling themselves too 
weak to compete with the power of the republic, declared for the constitution 
of 1824, in the expectation that Coahuila and the contiguous states would 
unite with thegn. The writer goes on at some length to show that a number 
of the grievances set forth in the Texan declaration of independence did not 
exist, but his main object is to prove that the revol was not so much the 
deed of the actuul settlers as of the land speculators and slave-holders in the 
 Gen. Cos, in a letter to the gefe politico of the department of Naco_- 
cloches, July 12th, attributes the disturba:ces in Texas to the acts of alien's 
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design to capture Goliad was successfully carried out 
by Captain George Collingsworth. With about forty 
planters from the neighborhood of Matagorda and the 
banks of the Caney, he had gone in pursuit of the 
Mexicans marauding at Victoria, and determined to 
attempt the capture of Goliad. The company arrived 
below the town at midnight on the 9th of October, 
and sent two or three of their number to reconnoitre 
the place. While these scouts were thus engaged 
Colonel Milam was discovered in a thicket by a 
party who had got separated from their comrades. 
The wayworn man, after his escape from prison at 
Monterey, had made his way alone through the 
country, riding night and day to reach Texas. He 
heartily volunteered to assist in the enterprise. 
When all were reunited, their number, including 
Milam and one or two others who had joined them, 
was forty-eight. Guided by settlers acquainted with 
the town, they attacked the quarters of Lieutenant- 
colonel Sandoval. The sentinel discharged his piece, 
and was instantly struck dead with a rifle-ball. The 
door was battered in with axes, and Sandoval tken 
prisoner. The garrison, summoned to surrender, laid 
down its arms after a slight resistance. One Mexican 
soldier was killed and three wounded. The Texans 
had one man slightly wounded. This was an impor- 
tant capture, $10,000, two pieces of artillery, and 300 
stands of arms falling into the hands of the victors. 44 

Preliminary meetings of some of the members of 
the consultation had been held at. San Felipe and 
Washington, and on October 16th thirty-two members 
assembled at the former place. As this number did 
not form a quorum, the consultation was adjourned 
till November 1st, and a letter having been received 
from Austin, inviting the members to assist person- 
ally in the capture of Bgjar, a large portion of them 
repaired to the army. It was, however, necessary to 
 Id., ft. 112-18; Kennedy, ii..117; Yoakum, i. 368-9 
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wganize a g(vernmet, as well as lrvilo ways and 
mcas for earrying o tle war; anal after so, he delib- 
eration tley returned to Sal Felipe to tako their 
ldaccs in the cmfig c,sultatim. 
Tlere was no lounger ay waist f umiity anmg 
tim colonists. Eve tim jurislictim of lilert, Ol- 
p)scd though it was to a rupture with 3[cxico, a(l 
the last to cast I)cace aside, on tlm news ()f tlm fidl of 
Goliad joined the revolution with a c()rrcslo(lig 
firmness, and sent assisnce to the ary. Eery- 
where the committees of safety were tireless in their 
exertions to send men and l)rovisions to tle front, ad 
raise subscril)tions. At Nacogdoclms and San 
gustine, the committees, aided by the cctral c)uncil, 
took measures to conciliate the civilized Indims, wlo 
were in no amiable mood on accomt of the neglect 
with which their claims had been treated. .k depu- 
tation was sent to confer with tlmm, ad arrangements 
made that they should have a rcl)rcsentive at the 
consultation. To keep the wild tribes in check, 
nountcd rangers were sent to the c(fines )f the 
districts which they occupied. Sam Houston was ap- 
l))inted to command the eastern volunteers. As re- 
ceivers of contributions and public moneys, c)mnittct.s 
were appointed by the cetral council; J. L. ]loo(l, 
Jacob Garrett, and Peter J. Menard composed that 
for the jurisdictions of the department of Nacogdo- 
ches, and R. R. Royall and Gall Borden that for other 
jurisdictions. Appeals, too, were made to the citizens 
)f the Ufitcd States, and not in vain. On October 
7th a public meeting had ah'cady bce hehl at Natchi- 
toches, at wlfich the warmest syml)athy was exl,rcsscd , 
an(l a rcsoluti()n enthusiastically carried to SUl)Iort the 
pe)l)lc of Texas.  This friendly disl)siti was dis- 
playe(l clscwlcre in the United States. In New Or- 
leans t() coq)anies were (luickl) fiwwd, tim Grays, 

 See the address of the committee of safety of Oct 24, ! 835, in T . A ira., 
18t;8, 39-40. The d(mument is signed by Edward Tanner, l}avid I. Burno 
Willian Hdin, J lvone, B. M. 8pinks, md Henry V. Farley. 
 T. CoL D., MS., no. . 
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one of which left October 17th by way of Natchito- 
ches, and the other on. the 19th by the gulf route. 

It was not until November 3d that the general 
consultation assembled. Hitherto the council, com- 
posed of one member from each committee, had acted 
and been recognized as a temporary kind of govern- 
ment. An important measure taken by this council 
was one touching the extension of land titles. Ugar- 
techea had addressed, September 3d, an order to 
the political chief at Nacogdoches to suspend the 
functions of the lmM commissioner, so that no more 
titles should be granted till the receipt of instructions 
from the supreme govermnent. The committee of 
safety, however, decided that Ugartechea had no con- 
trol over the civil authorities, and his order was disre- 
garded. Unfortunately, this action afforded opportu- 
nity for the perpetration of outrageous land frauds by 
the commissioner, and extensive tracts were alienated 
by titles in the names of fictitious persons and those 
who had left the country. The central council, to 
prevent further robberies of this nature, ordered all 
land-ofiqces to be closed, and prohibited surveying. 47 
The labors of this council, during its brief existence, 
were extremely arduous, but were rendered less irk- 
some by the general harmony of feeling and the will- 
ing spirit of coSperation everywhere displayed. On 
October 3d the central system of govermnent was 
established in Mexico by decree. s 

When the consultation met at San Felipe on the 
day above mentioned, fifty-five members were present, 
whose names I give below. 4s Branch T. Archer hav- 
 Yoak, i. 359, 377. 
s l)utla and Lozaw, _Leg. z]Iex., iii. 75-8. 
 According to the convocation, a meeting had taken place Nov. 1st, bu 
sufficien menbers were not present to form a quorum. The names of the 
delegates are the following: For the municipality of Austin: Wylie Mrtin, 
R. Jones, Jesse Burnam, William Menifee. Nacog(loches: Sam Houston, 
James V. Robinson, William Whitaker, Daniel Parker, William N. Sigler. 
Washiagton: Philip Coc, E. Collard, Jesse Grimes, Asa Mitchell, Asa Hoxey. 
tta:ris'burg: Lorenzo de Zval, C. C. Dyer, John V . Moorc, M. W. Smith, 
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the provisional government was passed November 
13th. It comprised twenty-one articles, and. pro- 
vided for the creation of a governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and general council, to be elected from the 
consultation--one member from each municipality. 
The governor and lieutenant-governor were ap- 
pointed by the consultation. The former in con- 
junction with the council was authorized to contract 
loans not exceeding $1,000,000, hypothecating the 
public lands if necessary; to treat with the Indian 
tribes concerning their land claims, and secure their 
friendship; to establish a postal service, and exercise 
the functions of a high court of admiralty. They 
were invested with the power to create and fill the 
necessary oces of government, and organize the 
regular forces according to emergencies. A provis- 
ional judiciary was to be constituted in each juris- 
diction; all land commissioners, empresarios, and 
surveyors were to be ordered to cease their opera- 
tions during hostilities, and all grants and sales of 
lands in Texas fraudulently made by the state-of 
Coahuila and Texas were declared null. All per- 
sons, widows and minors excepted, who should leave 
the couttry during the existing crisis would forfeit 
their lands. An army ordinance was also passed, 
providing for the creation of a regular army of 1,120 
men, rank and file, to be governed by the rules, regu- 
lations, and discipline observed in the army of the 
United States during time of war, the commander- 
in-chief, with the rank of major-general, being ap- 
pointed by the consultation. 5 
Henry Smith was appointed governor, and James 
W. Robinson lieutenant-governor. Sam Houston was 
elected commander-in-chief, ss a commission of three 
persons, Austin, tranch T. Archer, and William H. 

" Joural, sut sup., 43-9. A full copy of these ordinances will be found in 
Ke.n-tedy, ii. 489-97. 
ss Austin had previously expressed his wish to resign the conmand, as his 
attention had never been directed to military matters, and had urged Hous- 
ton to assume it. Yoakum i. 371-2. 
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San Antonio de Bdjar--called indiscriminately San 
Antonio and Bdjar--is situated on the San Antonio 
River, the San :Pedro Creek lying on its southern 

N 

SA ANTONIO AND :ENVIRONS. 

A. Old lIill. G. Redoubt. 
B. House of Veramendi. H. Quinta. 
C. House of Garza. I. Priest's House. 
D. Main Square, or Plaza de la Constitucion. J. House of Antonio Navarro. 
E. Military Plaza. K. Zambrano Row. 
F. Powder-house, or Garita. L. lIexican Redoubt. 

side. To the north-east, on the opposite side of the 
river, was the fortified mission of the lamo. The 
ground is generally level in the neighborhood, some- 
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these streets into it, breastworks had been erected and 
batteries planted; As they advance, Neill is heard 
battering at the Alamo. The Mexicans are taken by 
surprise, and without trouble :Y[ilam gains possession 
of Garza's house, and Johnson that of Veramendi, 
each about 100 yards from the square. A_ sentinel 
having fired his piece, the alarm is given, and a tre- 
mendous cannonade opened. But the assailants are 
already under cover, and it produces no effect more 
serious than preventing a communication between the 
two divisions. The twelve-pounder was, however, 
dismounted, and the smaller piece was of little or no 
service for want of a cover. But when the light came, 
the rifle did its usual deadly work, and during the day 
the enemy's guns within range were several times 
abandoned. On this day the Texans had one killed, 
and two colonels, one first lieutenant, and twelve 
privates wounded. 
All through the night the volunteers, though a 
ceaseless fire was kept up against them, labored at 
strengthening their position, by opening trenches tb 
secure a safe communication. Nor had the besieged 
been idle. At dawn the assailants discovered that 
the roofs of the houses in their front were occupied 
by sharp-shooters, who during the dy kept up  
brisk fire of small-arms. The 6th passed, however, 
with few casualties, only five men being wounded, 
while a detachment of Captain Crane's company, 
under Lieutenant William McDonald, gallantly took 
possession of a house in front and to the right of 
Garza's dwelling, thus extending the line toward the 
military plaza. 
At daylight on the 7th the Mexicans opened a 
brisk fire of small-arms from a trench which they had 
made during the night on the east side of the river, 
and a heavy cannonade from a battery planted on the 
cross-street leading to the lamo. But these new 
positions were of no avail; by eleven o'clock the fire 
from them was silenced. About mid-day anoth, 
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teers from Navarro's house by firing through loop- 
holes made in the roof, but they were soon dislodged; 
the Texan rifles were pointed at the same loop-holes 
by quicker hands than theirs, and with more certain 
. 
OAnl. 
The morning of the 8th was cold and wet, and op- 
erations on both sides flagged; but at 9 o'clock, the 
partition wall being pierced, an attack was made on 
the Zambrano Row. As wall after wall was broken 
through, the V[exicans were successively driven out 
of their several rooms, till the Texans held possession 
of the entire row. That evening certain information 
was received that Ugartechea during the attack had 
succeeded in entering the town with a strong rein- 
forcements, 12 but the news did not daunt the stormers. 
The coinpanies of Swisher, Alley, Edwards, and ])un- 
can were sent to re/nfbrce the holders of Zambrano 
ow, and shortly after ten o'clock, under cover of the 
darkness, Cook and Patton, with a company of the 
Grays and one of the :Brazoria companies, by a quick 
rush made their way up to the priest's house. :Break- 
ing through the surrounding wall of the yard, they 
soon dislodged the Mexicans, gained possession of the 
house, and barricaded and loop-holed it, ready for 
rifle practice in the nlorning. :But the capture of this 
strong building, situated on the north side of the 
main square, and COlnmanding every part of it, was 
the crowning work. 
For some hours after, on every house held by the 
Texans and all along the line of their intrenchments, 
a furious cannonade was kept up, while the fire-flashes 
from volley after volley of small-arms illumined the 
darkness and the smoke. :But this display of gunnery 
was only a ruse. Cos, during the night, retired to 

 This force consisted of 500 convicts, guarded by 100 regulars. 
ii. 31. Filisola, ii. 199, particularizes it thus: 47 Morelos infantry, 14 artil- 
lerymen, 150 presidial cavalry, and 400 substitutes, that is, convicts. He 
states that a large convoy of provisions was expected with these troops, and 
that when they arrived without any, the discontent was general. They had 
better have not cone at all than by their arrival hasten the consmnption of 
the little food that was left. 
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a flag of truce had been sent in, :Burleson proceeded 
to the town. 

After a long discussion regarding the terms of sur- 
render, the commissioners that had been appointed 15 
on each side agreed upon a treaty, which was signed 
on the 1 lth. The conditions were as favorable as Cos 
could possibly have expected. He and his officers 
were allowed to retire with their arms and personal 
effects, under parole of honor not to oppose the rees- 
tablishment of the constitution of 1824; the convict 
soldiers were to be conveyed by General Cos with 100 
regular infantry, and the cavalry beyond the Rio 
Grande ; the troops might follow their general, remain 
in Texas, or go elsewhere as they might deem proper, 
in any case, however, retaining their arms and effects; 
public property and war material were to be delivered 
to General :Burleson; General Cos was to depart 
within six days after the signing of the capitulation, 
and was to be provided with provisions sufficient for 
his journey as far as the Rio Grande, at the ordinary 
price. The sick and wounded were permitted to re- 
main. 6 
On I)ecember 14th Cos, with 1,105 men and a four- 
p.ounder, according to stipulation, moved from the 
_lamo to the mission of San Josd, and on the fol- 
lowing day continued his march to the :Rio Grandc. 
What his losses were has never been ascertained; 7 
those of the Texans, according to Johnson's report, 
 Those ppointed by Gen. Cos were Jos6 Juan Snchez, lmon Mdsquiz, 
and Lieut Francisco Rd. Gem Burleson nominated Col Johnson, Mjor 
Morris, nd Cpt. Swisher. Tex. Alto., 1861, 54-5. 
lCopy of cpitultion in Tex. Alto., 1861, 54-5. 
lThompson, ii. 151, considers the estimate 200 killed nd 390 wounded 
a  exaggeration. Yokum, ii. 31, thinks that the number of killed did 
no exceed 150. Filisol states that he does not know the number, bu gives 
that of the men who left with Cos s more thn 800, including the convicts. 
ii. 208. Burleson estimated the number of effective men t the time of the 
surrender t not less thn 1,300, 1,105 of whom left with Cos. If these num- 
bers are correct, it would only leave 100 a the total of killed nd woumled, 
for Cos had only bout 800 men before the rrivl of Ugrtechea with 600 from 
Lredo. If Fflisol's figures re correct, nd Cos left with no more thn be- 
tween 800 and 900 men, the loss in killed and wounded would be between 300 
and 400. 
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tion of affairs, retraced his steps and took up a posi- 
tion a few miles to the north of the Texans, who 
having remained a day at Lipantitlan were on their 
return to Goliad. While Westover was crossing the 
Nueces in the afternoon Rodriguez advanced against 
him. Throwing the captured cannon into the river, 
the Texans prepared for action, and a sharp engage- 
ment of half an hour ensued, from which the Mexi- 
cans retired with a loss of about twenty men in killed 
and wounded. The Texans had only one man 
wounded. The captives taken at Lipantitlan had 
been released under the condition that they would 
not bear arms against Texas. lodriguez retired to 
Matamoros. 

On the day that Cos moved his troops from the 
lamo, a terrible tragedy was being enacted at Tam- 
pico. On November 6th a schooner named the Mary 
Jane cleared the custom-house at New Orleans 
-/[atagorda. There were about 130 emigrants on 
board, most of whom, confidently believing in the as- 
surances that had been made them, expected that they 
were bound for Texas. They were deceived, however, 
and entrapped. A vile scheme had been got up by 
General Mejfa to make a descent upon Tampico, and 
induce the passengers, inveigled on board by fair 
promises, either by persuasion or compulsion to take 
part in the enterprise. He sailed in the same vessel 
with them, but it was not until the sixth day out that 
the majority of them was aware that a Mexican gen- 
eral was on board, and that Tampico was their desti- 
nation. When the Mary Jane arrived off the bar 
that port, the whole matter was explained, and about 
fifty of the emigrants, supposed to have had a previous 
understanding about the expedition, joined Mejfa's 
standard. The rest were driven below, and the ves- 
sel presently struck on the bar and was wrecked. A 
of gunpowder composed the spoil. The fort was  simple embankment mis- 
erably constructed. 
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Anna and the central system, and would rally round 
their standard on their approach. Application was, 
therefore, made to the government for its approval of 
the scheme. The council readily granted it; but the 
governor and Houston were already proceeding in the 
same direction, and making preparations for the com- 
ing campaign. 
After the fall of San Antonio, the foreign volunteers 
there, in number over 400, showed a restlessness at 
the inaction which followed, while at the same time 
others kept arriving from the United States;S in 
order to retain them, it was necessary to engage in 
some enterprise. Early in December Captain Dimit, 
in command at Goliad, had warmlv urged the govern- 
ment to make a descent on Matamoros, and it was 
doubtless in consequence of his representations that 
Houston, in obedience to instructions from Governor 
Smith, on December 17th, directed James Bowie, then 
at Goliad, to organize an expedition against that place. 
If the reduction of Matamoros was not practicable, he 
was to secure the most eligible point on the frontier 
and hold it. Under any circumstances, tle port of 
C6pano was to be secured.  At the same time Hous- 
ton issued orders that volunteers who should arrive 
at the Brazos should proceed to CSpano, and ordered 
several detachments to repair to Goliad and Refugio, 
which he designated as places of rendezvous. In- 
structions were sent to the agents at New Orleans 
regarding the shipment of provisions and munitions of 
war, with directions to store them at Matagorda and 
C6pano, and colonels William B. Travis and J. W. 
Fannin were stationed at San Felipe and Velasco, 
respectively, on recruiting service. Thus Governor 
Smith and the commander-in-chief had already formed 
their plan and discountenanced any other. 
's On Dec. 20th there were about 400 men at Bdjar, 70 at Washington, 80 
at Goliad, and 200 at Velasco, 750 in all, besides several companies on the 
march to different places of rendezvous. Id., ii. 46. These numbers doubtless 
include the few citizen volunteers who still remained in service. Consult 
R. 1. Brown's account, in Tex. A lm., 1859, 134. He estimates the number of 
U. S. volunteers at San Antonio at about 460 men. 
'Houston to Bowie, in Id., 454; Morld. Hist. Tex., 133. 
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unless it immediately "made the necessary acknowl- 
edgments to the world of its error, furnishing ex- 
presses to give circulation and publicity in a manner 
calculated to counteract its baleful effects." 
The council considered itself grossly insulted, and 
was proportionately exasperated. The message was 
referred to a committee, which reported on it January 
11th. Smith was denounced as a man whose language 
aud conduct proved "his early habits of association to 
have been vulgar and depraved." His charges against 
the council were indignantly repelled, and his style 
and language condenmed as " low, blackguardly, and 
vindictive." The committee, therefore, advised the 
return of the paper, and that resolutions be passed 
declaring that the council was the representative of 
the people; that it would sustain the dignity of the 
government; and that Governor Henry Smith be 
suspended from the exercise of his functions. The 
report, having been read, was unanimously adopted. 8' 
Lieutenant-governor Robinson was called to fill the 
office of acting governor, and the secretary of the 
executive was notified that he would be held responsi- 
ble for all records, documents, and archives of his 
office. A proclamation explaining their action to the 
people of Texas was also issued. 
This resolute attitude astonished Smith, and he made 
a half-apologetic attempt at reconciliation. While 
still requiring the council to acknowledge its error, he 
says- "Believing the rules of christian charity require 
us to bear and forbear, and as far as possible to over- 
look the errors and foibles of each other, in this case I 
may not have exercised towards your body that de- 
gree of forbearance which was probably your due;" 
and he expresses the hope that the "two branches of 
government would again harmonize, to the promotion 

said., 294-6. Copy of it will be found in Dewees' Letters, 161-3. The 
committee was composed of R. R. Royll, chairman, Alexander Thomson, 
Claiborne West, J. D. Clements, and John McMullin. One of the charges of 
Smith against the council was that it passed ' resolutions without a quormn, 
predicated on false premises.' 
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council had appointed, on January 7th, J. W. Fannin 
military agent to raise and concentrate all volunteers 
who were willing to take part in an expedition against 
5Iatamoros, enipowering him at the same time to call 
upon all public agents for provisions and supplies of 
all kinds. This was clearly an encroachment upon 
the commander-in-chief's prerogatives; the organic 
law of November 13th declared that the major-general 
should be commander-in-chief of all the forces called 
into public service during the war.  Houston had 
leftWashington on the 8th, arrived a Goliad on the 
14th, and thence proceeded to lefugio, where he had 
an interview, on the 21st, with Colonel Johnson, who 
had just arrived from San Felipe, empowered by the. 
council to undertake the expedition agains Mata- 
moros. Johnson informed Houston of the authority 
granted him; and showed him the resolutions of the 
council suspending Governor Smith. When theeom- 
mander-in-ehief became aware of the action taken bv 
the council, he recognized its intention to supersed'e 
him. He immediately denounced the proposed ex- 
pedition as unwise and unauthorized, in a speech 
addressed to the volunteers assembled there; and con- 
scious that if he remained with the army every mishap 
would be ascribed to him, returned to Washington, 
having been elected by the citizens of lefugio their 
delegate to the convention, and on January 30th re- 
ported matters to Smith.  
Houston, :Forbes, and Cameron had been appointed 
by the governor and council as commissioners to 
treat with the Indians. When Houston returned 
he received a furlough from Smith till March 1st, 
with instructions to proceed on.his commission. Ac- 
cordingly he and Forbes went to Bowl's village, and 
entered into a treaty with the Indians, February 23, 

 See article ii. of the declaration defining the military regulations. Ken- 
nedy, ii. 496. 
a Houston to Gov. Henry Smith, Jan. 30. 1836, in Yoalem, ii. 460-701 
tt. . Brown's Accomt, in Tez. Al-m., 1859, 134. 
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Neill slmrtly afterward returned home, leaving Travis 
in c,,mazd. Travis ,v called fi,r money, provisios, 
cltlig ad a reSnfircemcnt of 500 mensupllics 
bey,,d tim power of the eolmnander-in-elicf to fur- 
nish. The recruiting service had been sally unsuc- 
cessful. kl)athy seemed to have settled on the 
lC)l)lc; and in painfulcmtrast with the zeal and en- 
tlusiasm disl)layed in the 1)revious year was the 
disregard now shown to the ll for recruits. 
(luarrel between t]e governor and council, disbelief 
tle rcl()rts that an invading army was al)pr(aching , 
rumors that great numbers of volunteers were con- 
stantly arriving or were on their way from the United 
States, and tle toils of the late caml)aign and the 
t)rivati()s undergone by the families of those who 
took the field, combined to cause this fittal indiflbr- 
ence. I regard to funds the government was almost 
destitute. Although the COmlnissioners to tlie United 
States negotiated, January 8th, a conditional h)an for 
8200,000 in New Orleans, the sum of 20,000 only 
was immediately realized, and it was apldicd to the 
l)urchase of army supplies. Another loan of $50,000 
was obtained, January 18th, and devoted to the same 
1)url)ose." Thus the garrison at Bdjar was left to 
its fate.  

Meantime active preparations had been made by 
Santa Anna t()invade Texas with an overwhehnig 
force. ]faring coml)letely suppressed all opposition 
in 5Iexico, he l,roceeded to San Luis 1)oto.i, where 
he arrived at the begiing of December 1835, and 
* Austin to Houston, Jan. 7, 1836, and to I). C. Barret, Jan. 17, 1836, in 
Foot , ii. 194-7; Yod'un, ii. 62. The remainder of the first loan was never 
realized, the stockhohlcra ol)jccting to modifications made l)y the exccutivo 
goverument in the origiual agreement. 'lhe loan was negotiated on a sale of 
lamls with the condition of the exclusive right of immediate location. This 
was regarded as unfair to the volunteers in the field, who wouhl only be 
to locate after the termination of the war. A donation of 32 leagues of land 
was offered the atockhohlcra if they wouhl relinquish their right of priority 
of location, but they uuanimously voted agai-nst the in,lifted coutract. 
Bttr tt's .llesaj , Oct. 4, 1836; Gouge, Fiscal ]list. T x., 50. 
a Particulars of the destitute cqmlition of the garrisou are given ia Travis' 
letter of Feb. 14, 1836, to Gov. Smith. Origiual in l'itmrt's 1" . Col., no. '2. 
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arrived soon afterward with his staff, and immediately 
demanded an unconditional surrender of the place and 
its defenders. His summons was replied to by a can- 
non shot, whereupon he hoisted a blood-red flag ou 
the church in token of no quarter, and commenced a 
b()mbardnelt and cannonade from two howitzers and 
two long nine-pounders. 7 

The lamo, though built for a mission, was a strong 
enough place for defence except against siege artillery. 
Its surrounding walls were of masonry from two and 
a half feet to one vara thick, and eight feet high. 
The main area, or square of the mission, was 154 yards 
long by 54 wide, though it was not a perfect parallel- 
ogram, being somewhat narrower at the southern than 
at the northern extremity. On the south-east of it 
was the old church with walls of hewn sto1:e four feet 
thick, and twenty-two and a half feet high. It had 
never been completed, and was roofless, but was mdc 
serviceable as a magazine and for soldiers' quarters. 
From the north-eastern corner of the chapel attached 
to it, a wall extended northward 186 feet, thence 
westward at right angles to the convent enclosing the 
yard of the convent. This was a two-story adobe 
building, 191 feet long and 18 feet wide. It was 
divided into apartments, and was used as an armory 
and barracks. The prison was of one story, 115 by 
17 feet, and from its south-eastern corner a diagonal 
ditch, surmounted by a strong stockade, with an 
entrance in the centre, extended to the south-west 
corner of the church. The whole area of the different 
enclosures was between two and three acres, and a 
plentiful supply of water was obtained from two aque- 
ducts, one touching the north-west corner of the main 

ously estimated from 1,500 to 6,000.' R. M. Potter, iu Tex. Aim., 1868, 32; 
Yoat'm. ii. 79. Caro, ut .up., 8, gives the number 156 as supplied to him 
by the citizens of Bjar. Potter indorses these figures. Santa Am grossly 
exaggerated the number of the defenders, reporting them as over 600. See his 
report of March 6, 1836, in Flisola, lem. Tej., 1849, i. 16. 
 Trvis to fellow-citizens, Feb. 24, 1836, and to the president of the con- 
vention, Mrch 3, 1836 in Foote ii. 218-22; Dewees' Letters, 179-80, 184-7. 
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area, and the other running close to the eastern wall 
of tlc church. 
Tlmugl the lanlo ]lad neither rc,loult nor lastin 

(;ROUND-PLAN OF TilE .LAMO.. 

A. Entry of the Mission. D. Church, Chapel, and Ve,try. 
B. Carcel or Prison. E. Walls, 33 inches thick. 
C. Convent. F. Stockade 
G, 11, I Places where Travls, Crockett and Bowie, respecUvely, fell. 

to colnmand the lines ,)f the f()rt, fi)urteen guns were 
munted at different points, 1)resenting a fi)rmidal)lo 
)l)stacle to approach. Of these, three lcavy 
]a(l been planted with much labor ui)(m tle walls of 
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THE /LAM0 /k'D GOLIAD MASSACRES. 

Fannin, though a brave and intrepid officer, was 
deficient in caution, and had too much contempt for 
the 5exicans, whom he could not believe would dare to 
follow and attack him. Unfortunately, his low appre- 
ciation of the foe was too generally shared in by his 
men, and as the teams were weary and weak for want 
of food, he halted for an hour to refresh them. The 

_A_USTIN'S 

march was then continued four miles farther, the road 
lying through an oval prairie skirted by belts of tim- 
her. In fi'ont, not more than a mile and a half distant, 
was the Coleto, the goal of safety, with its sheltering 
woods, and on right and left, four or five miles away, 
was the forest. And now, from a skirt of timber two 
miles distant toward the west, the enemy's cavalry 
emerged, and rapidly took up a position on the front 
and right, while from the same quarter his infantrr 
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presently issued, and deliberately deployed on the 
left and rear. The Americans were completely sur- 
rounded. 
Urrea, unconscious of the .eneny's movements, had 
leisurely prepared to lay siege to Fort Defiance. 
When, however, he discovered that it had been evac- 
uated, he hastened to repair his mistake, and went 
pursuit with his cavalry, and a portion of the infantry, 
instructing Colonel Garay to occupy the fort, and the 
send forward the artillery and the remainder of the 
troops. The pursuit began at eleven o'clock, and be- 
fore two in the afternoon the Americans were over- 
taken and their advance intercepted. 
The emmy closed around so quickly that FanniD 
had to abandon the attempt to reach the timber 
front, and make immediate disposition for battle. He 
formed his men into a hollow rectangle, the artillery 
being advantageously placed. Unfortunately, in try- 
ig to reach a commanding eminence, the alnlnunitio, 
wagon broke down, and they were compelled to take 
Ul) a position in a depression in the prairie six or seven 
feet below the surrounding plain. The companies 
which composed Fannin's force at this crisis were the 
ted Rovers, the New Orleans Grays, the Mustangs of 
Kentucky, the Mobile Grays, and the regular artillery. 
Horton had been sent forward with his cavalry to 
examine the Coleto crossing, and was unable to rejoin 
the main body when the engagement bega,:t, s 
Some time was occupied in preparing for the battle. 
Though Urrea had no artillery, he decided not to wait 
for it, but attack at once. The Jimenez battalion, 
and SOlne companies under Colonel Salas, were sent 
front. Morales was placed on the left flank of the 
Americans, and the grenadiers and San Luis compa- 
nies on the right. A strong body of cavalry was 

s Some censure was cst upon Horton for not making an attempt to cut 
through the enemy. But his men failed him, and most. of them rode off to 
Victoria, leaving him no choice but to follow. Shackleford does him justice, 
aml says that with his whole force he could never have cut his way through 
uch an immense number of Mexican cavalry. 'oote, ii. 236. 
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were now provided with two pieces of artillery, and 
presently began to fire grape and canister. The men 
were still confident that they could fight their way 
through the foe to .the timber, but in that case the 
wounded would have to be abandoned, and honor and 
humanity forbade their being left to the mercy of the 
enemy, who had so lately shown such barbarity by 
the massacre of King's party and the defenders of 
San Patricio. The question of surrender was there- 
fore agitated, and submitted to the companies by their 
respective officers after they had consulted. It was 
generally agreed that if an honorable capitulatio 
could be obtained, they would lay down their arms 
as prisoners of war. A_ white flag was accordingly 
hoisted, and Colonel Salas, Lieutenant-colonel Holsin- 
ger, and Adjutant Josh de la Luz Gonzalez were sent 
by Urrea to confer with Fanning, {vho met them mid- 
way between the hostile lines. The result was that 
the surrender was made. It has been denied by 
Urrea and Holsinger that the former signed any 
capitulation, but the survivors of the band tell but 
one story, namely, that every one understood at the 
time that articles of capitulation were signed. 6s 
On the same day such of the Americans as were 
able to march were sent to Goliad, the. wounded arriv- 
ing at the sane place on the 22d. The prisoners were 
confined under a strong guard in the church, which 
was so crowded that on the 23d all except the Mexi- 
can wounded were removed, the well ones to the 
fort, and the wounded to barracks on the west wall. 
Meantime Urrea marched to Victoria, and on the 22d 
captured Ward and his command, as already nar- 
rated. He also made dispositions for the occupation 
of Cdpano; and on the 23d Major Miller, with eighty- 
two volunteers just arrived from Nashville, was made 

Cosult Hist. Mex., v. 170-1, this series; also Holsinger's letter to 
Wharton of June 3, 1836, in Caro, Vet'dad. Idea 73-8; Urrea, Diario, 17, 
23, 58, 128-33; Doctor Baraard's Accouttt, ut snp., 161-3; Shackleford's Ac- 
count, in l'oote, ii. 237-9; Kennedy, Tex., ii. 208-10; Yoakum ii. 514-16; 
8,tta Anna, Ma,tif., 49. 
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was peremptory, and did not conceal his angry im- 
patience; still Portilla saved Miller's company from 
destruction. Colonel Garay displayed his humanity in 
a still more practical manner. Assuming a dangerous 
responsibility, he withdrew doctors Shackleford, Bar- 
nard, Field, and Hall, with some others, from the hos- 
pitals, and sent them with Miller's company to his own 
quarters, where he had two other men already concealed 
in a tent. The Sefiora lvarez also concealed and 
saved a few of the offlcers. 73 :But no ray of mercy or 
of pity illumined the dark and cruel soul of the gen- 
eral-in-chief. He was the incarnation of an inhuman- 
igy at once revengeful and cowardly. The slaughter 
of his troops at the lamo still rankled in his mind, 
and he would not have spared a single life. Miller 
and his men would also have been put to death but 
for the representations of an officer who presumed to 
plead for them.  

 See Barnard's and Shackleford's narratives, in Linn's Rem., 168, 171-3, 
and Foote, ii. 244-5. Barnard says the name of Sefiora/lvarez deserves to 
be recorded iu letters of gold. Shackleford speaks of her as an angel of 
mercy. This was not the first or last time that she showed kindness and 
humanity to her country's enemies. 
 When their case was referred to Santa Anna, he instructed his secretary, 
Care, to draw up the order for their execution. This was done; but Captain 
Savariego, the bearer of the despatch from Goliad, had the courage to address 
Santa Anna ou the subject of mercy, and received a sound rating for his pre- 
sumption. ' Pero apnas hubo hablado, cuando recibi6 per respuesta tan amar- 
gas reprensiones, que sali6 confundido.' Care, Verdad. Idea, 15. Santa Anna, 
however, withdrew his order and postponed his decision till he had investi- 
gated the matter. By this accidental interposition the lives of the compay 
were saved. 
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ton's necessary retreat, and successive reports of dis- 
asters raised the panic in the country to the highest 
pitch. The settlers abandoned their homes, fleeing in 
all directions before the retreating army, or accom- 
panying it for protection. Thus, many brave men 
were absent from the field, engaged in conveylng their 
families to places of security. On March 14th, the 
commander-in-chief encamped near the Navidad, and 
on the 17th reached ]urnham's place on the Colorado. 
Here he remained two days, which were spent in put- 
tlng the families which had cast their lot with the 
army across the river. The troops having then passed 
over, he proceeded to a noted point on the left bank, 
called ]eason Crossing, where he remained till the 
26th, waiting for the artillery. 3 

As the Texan commander-in-chief is now about to 
enter upon a career during which his action has been 
severely criticised by his enemies, but which was ulti- 
mately crowned with extraordinary success, and won 
the independence of Texas, it will be proper to place 
before the reader some account of his parentage and 
previous life. 
Samuel Houston was born on XV[arch 2d, 1793, at a 
place called Timber idge Church, in ockbridge 
county, Virginia, and by a singular coincidence forty- 
three years after the independence of Texas was 
declared, on his natal day. ]oth his father and 
mother were descended from ancestors who emigrated 
to the north of Ireland from the I-Iighlands of Scot- 
land in the troublous times of the reformation in that 
country during the sixteenth century. After the 

March 29, 1836, writes:  Your removal to ttrrisburg hs done more to in- 
crease the vnic in the country/than anything else that has occurred in Texas, 
except the fall of the/lmo. Copy in Yoa/ntm, ii. 485-6 
3 On lIarch 23d, G. V. lteckley inspector-general of the army, wrote by 
order of IIousto to Secretry lusk, ' We have now upwprd of 700 men... 
all i good spirits nd nxious t meet the foe.' :But this number does not 
represent the force with which IIouston continued his retreat from the Colo- 
rdo, for on the same day he himself writes to Rusk, 'Ic are flocking to 
camp, and I expec in  day or two to receive 00 volunteers nd regu_rs. ' 
'Ia  few days my force will be highly espectble.' Copies in Id., ii. 480-4. 
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by the high waters of the river from. any active opera 
tion. The rains were unusually heavy this season; 
the :Brazos rose to a heigh not known for years, and 
his camping ground was at one time converted into an 
island by the floods. :Provided with no tents, and 
bug little covering of any kind, the sufferings of the 
soldiers from wet and exposure were severe, and,sick- 
ness naturally followed. 
In the evening of the day on which Houston left 
San Felipe, the town was burnt to the ground by 
:Baker. This severe measure was adopted on account 
of a report brought in by his scouts that they had seen 
the Mexican advance guard within a few miles of the 
place, which they would probably reach before day- 
light. Unfortunately, the scouts had mistaken a drove 
of cattle.for a squadron of cavalry, and the untimely 
burning of San Felipe caused the destruction of an 
immense quantity of goods which might otherwise 
have been saved." 

On March 24th, General Tolsa arrived at the Colo- 
rado with his command, raising Sesma's division to 
1,400 men of all arms, 1 and this general, on the re- 
treat of Houston, at once proceeded to pass his troops 
over the river on rafts. The Colorado was much 
swollen, but in four days after the departure of the 
Texans, he succeeded in placing a considerable portion 
of them on the other side, and a few days later crossed 
over with the remainder. When Santa Anna became 
aware of the large Texan force concentrated on the 
Colorado, he changed his intention of returning to 
Mexico, and decided to take the field in person. In- 
deed, he changed all of his plans. Gaona was ordered 
to cross the Colorado at :Bastrop, and march to San 
Felipe as a support on Sesma's left, and Urrea was 
15 Foote, ii. 283. This author, in his account of this occurrence, quotes 
' the very words of the last number of the San Fe!ipe Telegraph, the accuracy 
of which there is no reason to question.' 
1 These are Sesma's own figures, according to his despatch to Santa'Anna 
dated March 25, 1836, ia iliola 2lem. Tej., i. 41. 
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latter. The Iviciblc, of 125 tons burden, carried 
eight guns and was a fast sailer ; the Libertg, of sixty 
tons burden, had four guns, was of stut construction 
and of ordinary speed. Two other vessels, the 
Captain ] [urd, ab,ut 130 tons and carrying eight 
guns, and the Idepcdcncc, Captain ][awkins, of 
nearly the same size and metal, were purchased about 
the same time. These vessels were of great service 
charged with the importation of troops and supplies 
for the invading army. Early in April 1836, the I- 
'hwible fell in with the Mogtezuma off ]razos, San- 
tiago, north of the mouth of the :Rio Grandc, and 
after an engagement of two hours crippled her and 
drove her ashore. The Ivincible only sustained some 
injury to her ..,;,,;-,,..., which was soon repaired. 
Standing out from shore, Captain :Brown fell in with 
the American brig Pocket, bound from New Orleans 
to [atamoros, and loaded with provisions for the 
3[exican forces. She was captured and brought into 
Galveston as a prize; her freight was of great assist- 
ance to the victors of San gacinto who, with the large 
number of prisoners on their hands, were reduced to 
some straits for provisions. 

General :Rusk, with 350 men, had proceeded from 
San gacinto in the direction of the retreating [exi- 
cans, not with hostile intention, but with the object 
of observing whether the terms of the armistice were 
strictly carried out. Toward the close of [ay lie 
was stationed at rictoria; and when the army rc- 
('eivcd intelligence of the treaties which had been 
mde, and that under its provisions Santa Anna would 
obtain his iberty, great indignation prevailed. 
retreating Mexicans had not adhered to the strict 
letter ()f the public treaty, but lind committed several 
acts of violence, and it was confi(lcntly believed that 
preparations were being made for the re-iavasion of" 
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Texas, which would be carried into effect as soon as 
it was known that Santa _Anna had been released. 
On )/lay 26th a letter signed by nearly all the ofl3cers 
of the Texan army, was addressed to :President ]ur- 
net, in which, after setting forth the privations of the 
army and the want of provisions, charging the presi- 
dent with neglect in this matter, expressing the ex- 
asperation of the troops and peremptorily demanding 
to be immediately furnished with a sufficiency of sup- 
plies and clothing, they insisted that Santa Anna "be 
safely secured a,n,d placed at the disposition of the 
coming congress. This letter was received in the 
afternoon of June 4th. 
In fulfilment of their engagements, the Texan au- 
thorities on June 1st placed the dictator and his suite, 
consisting of Colonel Almonte, Colonel Nufiez, and 
his Secretary, lamon )/[artinez Caro, on board the- 
InvSzcible for their transportation to Vera Crua 
Vice-president Zavala and :Bailey ttardiman, secre- 
tary of the treasury, had been appointed commission- 
ers to accompany Santa Anna to Mexico, and as 
some time was spent in furnishing them with instruc- 
tions and in preparing for their voyage, the vessel 
had not yet sailed on the 3d. On June 1st the 
steamer Ocean had arrived from New Orleans with 
230 volunteers, ' many of them of the roughest and 
lowest class to be found in that city. Generals 
nican Hunt, Thomas J. Green, and Colonel J. :Pinck- 
hey Henderson were n command. The feelings of 
the citizens of Velasco with regard to Santa Anna's 
release, were those of intense dissatisfaction, but no 
violent demonstration had been made. When, how- 
ever, the New Orleans volunteers landed and became 
informed of the action taken by the government, their 
exasperation knew no bounds. Public meetings were 
7 Yoakum, ii. 172-3; Foote, ii. 332-4. Copy of the letter and Burner's 
reply in Tex./ll. 1861, 39-42. 
Both Santa Anna and Caro give 130 as the number. Fe.rdad, Idea, 56, 
102; Santa Anna, lanif.  75. The figures in the text are those given by Gem 
Green. Journal, Exd. lier, 484. 
HST. MEX. TTES, VOL. II. 18 
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other than subterfuge, and unfair to a neighbor from 
which it desired fo steal territory. While making the 
strongest assurances that neutrality should be ob- 
served, and issuing orders to that effect, it cannot be 
denied that the latter were easily evaded, and the 
former counterbalanced by the moral support secretly 
extended to Texas. At the same time it must be 
observed that the Mexican government in its future 
conduct in regard to the revolted province showed 
neither prudence nor foresight, and rendered the war, 
on her part, with Texas a farce. Mexican patriotisln 
was excited, and the Texan war used as a pretext for 
levying contributions; henceforth it assumed a pas- 
sive character, and became a rallying cry of political 
parties as a means of their advancement. Says a 
Mexican historian of" repute, "With the failure of 
Santa Anna's expedition against Texas, and conslder- 
ing the intentions of the United States, the Mexican 
government ought to have rid itself of" that province 
by a convention with the United States, as did Spain 
in the case of Florida in 1818, endeavoring thereby 
to torln, a nation between Mexico and the United 
States, which in time would counterbalance the pre- 
ponderance of the north; but the government and its 
enemies made the reconquest of Texas an object of 
charlatanism, and a party weapon, both sides urging 
the continuation of the war as necessary for the vin- 
dication of the national honor, though they had 
neither the will nor the power to carry it on.  

By July the Texan army had increased to 2,300 
.strong, and General Rusk experienced much difficulty 
m preventing confusion. Houston was at this time 
at Nacogdoches, and according to Yoakum addressed 
several communications during that month to Gaines, 
which may have had some influence on his decision 
to occupy Nacogdoches. About the first of the month 
the government appointed Colonel Mirabeau Lamar 
s Rivera, Hist. Jalapa, iii. 290-1. 
HIST. IIEX. TATES, VOL. II. 19 
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monize the two fitctios, and rgafize a g,vernnelt 
tlmt would triump] over all difficulties. '' Houst'. 
popularity at tlis date is evidenced by the result of 
tlm polls, lie was eleeted president by a large 
majority, Iirbeau ]3. Lmar being chosen vwe- 
president. '' The eonstitutiol was adopted aln.t 
unanimously, as also the prop,slt]on of annexation. 
On October 3d, tlm first Texan congress met at C- 
lumbi, and on tlm following day President Burner 
delivered his message. It is a sonewhat lengthy doe- 
ument, but represents too trutlfully the events con- 
nected with his administration and tlm eondition of 
the country, lie describes tlm state of tle army and 
navy, and calls attentin to tlm defectiveness of the 
m]litar3 organization and the want of more war ves- 
sels. The judicial department, he stated, was in a 
very imperfect state, and tlm laml question was one 
which would require serious consideration. He trusted 
that the titles of the early settlers would not be en- 
eroaehed upon, and that te present congress and all 
succeeding ones would promptly and decisively put 
the seal of their reprobation upon all sinister and 
unrighteous speculations in the public domain. He 
eoneluded by urging the members to banish from their 
council all party spirit and political intrigue." 
A_fter using his best endeavors to conciliate the 
Indians, Houston left Nacogdocles for Columbia, 
where he arrived on October 9th. By a provision ,f 
the adopted constitution, he could not enter upon the 
duties of his office before the second Monday in D TM 
cembcr next succeeding his election," but both ]'resi- 
dent Burnet and Vice-president Zavala were equally 
willing to retire from office, and on the 22d of October 

 See his letter to Guy M. Bryan of Nov. 15, 1852, quoted in ] oalm, ii. 
193-4. 
 tlouston received 4,374 votes, Smith 743, and Austin 587, the total num- 
1)or of votes cast being 5,704. Lamar hal & ]najority of 2,6YJ. TTrall' 11" . 
Tex., 287. 
 Copy of Burnet's message will be found in Vi/es' Reg., li. 189-91. 
Art vi., sec. 2., of the constitution, in Laws oftl l:,)ublic of Txs, vol. 
L 15. 
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sent in their resignations. The congress considered 
that there was no radical obstruction to the premature 
installation of the new president, and on the same day 
Houston was inducted into office. 
In his inaugural address, Houston referred to the 
relations of the co6rdinate departments of the govern- 
ment as peculiarly delicate and important, maintaining 
that if he failed to obtain the co6peration and support 
of the congress, wreck and ruin would be inevitable. 
If, therefore, he failed in the attainment of the great 
objects in view, it would be the duty of the house to 
correct his errors and sustain him by its superior wis- 
dom. The administration, he said, was fraught with 
perplexities, but zeal and a spirit of patrotism would 
surmount all difficulties. He recommended that the 
friendship of the Indians should be obtained by treaties 
,)f peace and a strict maintenance of good faith with 
them; and urged abstinence from all acts of aggression, 
the establishment of commerce with the different 
tribes, even-handed justice to be ever maintained with 
them. He contrasted the barbarous mode of warfare 
practised by the enemy with the humanity and for- 
bearance displayed by the Texans in the hour of vic- 
tory. The moral effect of such conduct had done more 
toward the liberation of Texas than the defeat of the 
army of veterans. Her cause had received the warm- 
es sympathy and lnanly aid of friends in the land of 
their origin. Lastly, he dwelt upon the question of 
annexation witl the United States; a eonsulnmation 
unanimously wished for the Texan people, who were 
cheered by the hope that they would be welcomed 
into the great family of freemen. ' General Lalnar, 
in his two-fold capacity as vice-president of the re- 
public and president of the senate, also delivered 
addresses in which, breathing a spirit of patriot- 
isln, he deprecated party antagonism and contro- 
versy. 

.,5 Copy of the ddress in Pease's Itit. View Tex., in _hriles ' South Amer. ad 
l/ex., i. 357-60. 
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After two months t,f assiduous labor, during which 
tle nembers of 1)()tl ]ouscs appear to lave been 
guided by a sldrit f l)atri()tisn and singleness of 
purpose,'congress closed its session, and adjourned till 
tlm first Monday in Iay, 1837, wlmn it was to meet 
at the newly fomded town of ][ouston, on Buflhlo 
Bayou, whicl by act )f December 15th was declared 
to be the scat of tle govermnent till 1840." 

Toward tlm (.h)se of the year Texas was bereaved, 
n)t only of oe of its nost prominent patriots, but of 
its father a(l founder as a great state. On November 
15th Lorenzo)de Zavala, wlmse health had been fr 
sodom tithe past failig, died at his residence on tle 
Sa Jacito, near Lynchburg, fifty-five years of age. 
Tlm biograply of this true fi'icd of Texas, previous 
to his exile frown his native country, has already been 
given. His arrival in Texas was hailed with joy; 
and the appreciation in which his worth ad love of 
liberty were held, is shown by tlm important ap- 
p)intments whicl were conferred upon hin by nen 
of a different race. His name will ever be cher- 
ished among Texans as a champion of freedom. 
Within little m()rc than a moth after the hss of 
this patriot, Stephen Fuller Austin breathed his last at 
Columbia. He had contr, cted a cold, which was suc- 
ceeded by an attack of I)nemm,nia, and died December 
27th, at the conparatively early age of firty-three 
years--father and son beig thus victims of the same 
lisease. His remains, followed 1)y the |)resident and 
lSs cabinet, both houses of congress, ofticcrs of the 
gvenmmnt, and a large concourse of citizens, were 
Idaced on board the l'ellou'.tow, and conveyed to 
l)cac] :Point, Brazoria county, wlere they were in- 
terred with funeral horrors. ]Iis place in the cabinet 
was filled by R. A. Irwin. 
Steplmn Fuller kustin was l)()rn N vembcr 3, 1793 
Anson Jones denounces the location of iloustm as the seat of gov- 
ernment, as being an unblushing speculation by members of the legis- 
lature. /epub. Te, 18-19. 
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at Austinville, Wythe county, Virginia. In 1804, he 
was sent to Colchester academy, in Connecticut, and 
having remained there one year, he removed to an 
academy at New London. At the age of fifteen, he 
became a student of Transylvania University, Ken- 
tucky, where he completed his education. When 
twenty years of age, he was elected a member of the 
territorial legislature of Missouri, and was regularly 
reelected till 1819, in which year he went to Little 
Rock, Arkansas, where he was made circuit judge of 
that territory. Thence he moved to :New Orleans, 
in order to coSperate with his father in the projected 
colonization scheme. On the death of Moses Austhb 
his son, in obedience to his wishes, determined to carry 
out the enterprise. His efforts, trials, and final suc- 
cess in that undertaking are already before the reader. 
Stephen Austin was eminently adapted as a leader 
of settlers in an unknown country. Nurtured in his 
childhood in the wilds of a frontier state, he imbibed 
a familiarity with the wilderness and a fearlessness of 
its dmgers which never deserted him, while the liberal 
education which he received well fitted him to occupy 
the position of ruler, dplomatist, or commissioner. 
As a commander of an army, he himself admits his 
want of competency, and with eager willingness he 
resigned his military appointment on the occasion of 
his being chosen commissioner to the United States. 
With regard to his character, I cannot do better than 
transcribe his own words, wlich, however, make no 
mention of hs noble qualities, but reveal only his 
weaknesses. Writing to Edwards, the Fredonian 
leader, in 1825, he says- "My temper is naturally 
hasty and impetuous; the welfare of the settlement 
required that I should control it effectually, for one 
in my situation, falling suddenly into a fit of passion, 
might do hurt to the interests of hundreds. My dis- 
position is by nature, also, open, unsuspecting, confid- 
ing, and accommodating almost to a fault. I have 
been, therefore, subject in a peculiar manner to impo- 
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vasion; but the enemy still threatened, and there was 
no certainty that a powerful army would not before 
long be put in motion against her. Although in an 
agricultural point of view, she had somewhat recov- 
ered from the wide-spread desolation to which she had 
been the victim, much land still remained abandoned, 
and the people were universally impoverished. The 
army, which it was still necessary to keep on foot to 
the number of nearly 1,000 men, 9 was reduced to a 
destitute condition for want of food and clothing. The 
government was overwhelmed with claims; the treas- 
ury was empty, and no immediate .prospects of pecu- 
niary relief could be expected. 
:But the year was not destined to pass without 
Texas meeting with some outside encouragement. 
The recognition of her independence had been the 
subject of much discussion in the congress of the 
United States, and many memorials from different 
parts of that nation were addressed to the government 
in behalf of it. In the north, however, considerable 
opposition was brought to bear by the anti-slavery 
party, which, foreseeing annexation as the ultimate 
result, was strongly opposed to the adoption of a 
measure that would create, additional slave territory. 
Apart from the question of slavery, there were others 
of a commercial nature which also had weight. In 
case Texas maintained her independence, she would 
be able to open a market for English manufactures, 
which would prove detrimental to the interests of the 
United States. Again, if she were admitted into the 
union, the anti-tariff party would gain preponderance 
over that which sought to procure a monopoly for 
American goods by protective duties. On I)ecember 
22, 1836, a message of lresident Jackson, on the 
subject of the recognition of Texas was laid before 
congress. At its conclusion he makes use of these 

agYoakum states that at the close of 1836 the Texan army consisted of 
about 700 men enlisted for the period of the war, and 80 who had still six 
month to erve. H/. Tex., ii. 205. 
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d'affaires to the new republic, the house of repre- 
sentatives having made an appropriation for a diplo- 
matic agent to that government. 
It has already been mentioned that on April 17, 
1837, the [n dependence was taken by two Mexican 
brigs-of-war. On the vessel was William H. Wharton 
who was on his return from the United States. He 
was conveyed to Matamoros with the other captives, 
and confined in prison. His brother, Colonel John 
H. Wharton-, having obtained permission and a flag, 
proceeded thither with thirty Mexican prisoners, in 
the hope of efiicting his release, but on his arrival he 
was seized and thrown into a dungeon. William 
Wharton in the meantime, by the aid of Captain 
Thompson of the Mexican navy, escaped and reached 
home. His brother, after an imprisomnent of six 
days, also succeeded in escaping and returned 
Texas. Thompson, who had agreed to dese the 
enemy's service, had previously left Matamoros, his 
departure being hastened by information given against 
him to the authorities. 

On ]V[ay 1, ! 837, congress reassembled at the 
of Houston, and on the 5th the president read his mes- 
sage. Referring to the recognition of their independ- 
ence by the United States, he said: "We now occupy 
the proud attitude of a sovereign and independent -re- 
public," and toward the close (_)f his address, remarked 
that Texas, confident of her power to sustain the 
rights for which she had contended, was not willing 
to invoke the mediation of other powers. With re- 
gard to the financial position of the government, it 
could hardly have assumed a mucl worse state. Ot 
accomt of the unfaw)rable condition of the money 
market in the United States, no portion of the 
$5,000,000 loan had been realized, and the land scrip" 
In order to raise means to meet the most pressing wants until some 
portion of the $5,000,000 loan could be realized, the president had been 
authorized by acts of December 10, 1836, to borrow $20,000, and to sell land 
scrip to the amount of 500,000 acres, at a price not less than 50 cents per 
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by himself. Each county was declared to constitute 
a section, and each surveyor was required to make out 
a map of his respective county, on which the plots of 
deeded lands were to be fairly shown. Lastly, audited 
clahns against the government were made receivable 
in payment of public dues on lands for a quantity not 
exceeding two leagues and two labors for any one in- 
dividual. 
The land office was to be opened for old settlers and 
soldiers on the first Thursday in February, 1838, and 
for other claimants six months later. Though the 
law was defective, and under it many fraudulent 
claims were passed through the formalities necessary 
to secure titles, it was the best that could be secured 
at that time, without conflicting with rights acquired 
under former legislations. Early in 1838 a large 
number of clalms were presented and decided upon, 
old Spanish grants being generally sustained, owing 
to the conflicting interests in the Texan legislature, 
which had the power to set aside grants only on the 
ground of non-performance of conditions. 
Among the acts of congress in 1837, mention must 
be made of one which was passed June 12th, pro- 
riding for the sale of Galveston and other islands 
belonging to the republic, in lots of from ten to forty 
acres. Anson Jones denounced this action; but it 
must be observed that, while affording some relief to 
the government in its financial straits, it gave a great 
impulse to the growth of the newtown of Galveston, 
which soon became the most important seapor of 
Texas. 
During he las session of he congress in his year, 
much attention was paid o incorporating owns, to 
defining he boundaries of old counties and creaing 
new ones.  Having remained in session fl, om Sep- 
'The towns of Shelbyville, Brazori, l%ichmond, Sun Felipe de Austin, 
Lugrunge, ,an Antonio, Victoria, Gonzlez, Mutgordu, Min, Houston, 
Wshington, Crocke, Refugio, Columl)iu, Clurksville, Lexington, Milum, 
Goli.d, San Putricio, and Jonesborough, were all incorporated during his 
session. The new counties of lIontgonery, Fyette, Fannin, lobertson, 
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public at the close of 1838 was nearly $1,942,000. 5 
Notwithstanding this debt and the diminution of in- 
come by making the promissory notes receivable in 
payment of public dues, the prospects of relief were 
not wanting. A deep interest was taken in Texan 
securities by persons in the United States; from im- 
port duties, up to September 1838, the net receipts 
had amounted to $278,134, and this source of revenue 
was expected proportionately to increase with the rap- 
idly hmreasing population and commerce. Gouge, m 
his Fiscal History of Texas, sneers at the financial op- 
erations of the new government; but it is difficult to 
conceive by what other methods it could have main- 
tained itself during this period of poverty and neces- 
sity. 

:By a provision of the constitution, the term of office 
of the first president was limited to two years, without 
his being eligible to reelection; succeeding presidents 
were to hold their office for three years. Houston's 
term consequently expired on the second Monday in 
December 1838. The elections were held on Septem- 
ber 3d, the candidates being lVlirabeau ]3. Lamar, 
Peter W. Grayson, James Collingsworth, and :Robert 
Wilson. Before the election, Grayson and Collings- 
worth put an end to their lives, the former at ]3ean's 
station in Tennessee, and the latter by throwing him- 
self from a steamer into Galveston ]3ay. 8 Mirabeau 
]3. Lamar was chosen president almost unanimously, 9 
and David G. ]3urnet, vice-president. 

57The exact amount for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1838, was 
$1,886,425. Sea of Treasury's Report, Nov. 3, 1838; Yoakun, ii. 249. Consult 
Gouge, ut sup., 115. 
s The canvass was a very bitter one, and the Texan newspapers abounded 
in recriminations and abuse in the political discussion. Yoakum, ii. 245, 250; 
Thrall, 300, 528, 546. John A. Wharton, member of congress from ]razoria, 
also died this year. 
agThe votes cast were: for Lamar, 6,995; for %Vilson, 252. Id., 300. 
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LAAK'S ADMINISTIATIO. 
1838-1841. 
PRF.IDE.I.' VIEWS ON ANNEXATION--][IS IESAGE O CONGR0RIGI 
OF TH TEXAN ]ANoEFINANCI IAEHTON'S IION TO 
Et,ollm FAILRE TO EFF A AN--INDN 
NAH EVOLT--3[EXICAN INTRIGUETIIE [ISSION AND DEATH 
OF RKEXPUON O HE CIIEROKEFIGHT AT SAN 
INDIAN ID--3[AACRE OF THE COMANCHTHE FEDER CAMPAIGN-- 
BL OF AANTREPUBLIO OF HE IO GRANDE PRLAIME 
TREACHEROt8 ALLIKq--BALE OF SALTILLTHE SANTA FE 
I O! AD ]ISASTUS ULT--THE EV CAPAFGNIO 
BY FRANk'S AND ENGLARETIOS WH [EXlC-EN;LISH MEDIA- 
TION R}ErE]{OUSTON E- IDNTONDIrION OF THE 
REPUBLI 

I)RFSII)ENT Lamar delivered his inaugural address to 
(.,)ngrcss on the 9th of December. The most note- 
wohy p)ion of it is that in which he expressed 
his views in regard to ammxation to the United 
States. ()n that suldcct he id" "I have never 
l.en able myself to perceive the policy of 
lcsired c,mmction, or discover in it any advantage 
(.ither civil, 1),)litieal, or commercial, which could l:OS - 
slimly result t) Texas. But )n the contrary, a long 
train )f c)ns(.qu('nccs ()f tlm m,)st appalling character 
aml mtgitutle lave never failed to 1)resen tlenselves 
wl,.cvcr I lmvc eteaincd the subject, a(l f()rccd 
Ul,)n my nid tlm unwelcome convicti() tha the 
step )ce taken w)uhl lr)duce a lasting regret." l [e 
titan (.mm.ratcs the riglts which Texas wouhl have 
to give u l) with tlm surrender of her indcl)cmlencc, 
ad draws a brigltt picture of her 1)ossibilitics as 
svereiu nation, r(.narking that he couhl no 
r,ar tlm a,mcxatmn f I cxas to the .mcrican 
( 814 ) 
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union in any other light than as the grave of all her 
hopes of happiness and greatness."' 
On December 21st-he submitted his message to the 
two houses. - It is a lengthy document and sets forth 
unreservedly the president's future line of policy. He 
advocated the speedy adoption of measures to provide 
for a system of public education, and urged congress 
to promote a generM diffusion of knowledge and in- 
dustry by the appropriation of lands for educational 
purposes and the establishment of a university. The 
municipd code, which embraced a portion of two 
systems discordant in their provisions required 
reforms. 
With regaM to the frontier question, he sid. that the 
outlying settlers were continually exposed to predatory 
aggression ou the part of Mexican bmditti and the 
barbarous warfare waged by hostile Indians; that 
moderation extended to the natives had been 'ol]owed 
by the perpetration of atrocious cruelties; a merciful 
policy had only acted as an incentive to savage tribes 
to persevere in their barbarities, and it was time that 
an exterminating war was opened against them, 
which would "admit of no compromise, md have no 
termination except in their total extinction, or total 
expulsion." He did not consider that the government 
was under any moral obligation to carry out the con- 
ditions of the "solemn decree" passed November 13, 
1835, by the consultation,  and the treaty made con- 
sequent upon it in February, 1836, inasmuch as the 
Indians had repeatedly violated its provisions. 
Friendly tribes should be allowed to occupy suitable 
portions of land. ]or the protection of the frontiers, 
he proposed the establishment of a llne of military 
posts, and as a general protection of the country 
against possible invasion by Mexico, the organization 
o a militia, and the encouragement of volunteer asso- 
ciations. 

Lamar, Inaug. Address, in Te. _[isc. Pamta, no. 12. 
See note 40, chl), ix this volume. 
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while the Texans were in the opposing ranks. He 
succeeded, however, in detaching by intrigue most of 
Canales' troops. Compelled to retreat, he recrossed 
the Rio Grande with the Texans and a few faithful 
M:exicans, January 7, 1840, when forty-five of the 
former returned to  their homes. 
The force of Canales was now very small, yet he 
issued a proclamation calling a convention of dele- 
.gates to organize the republic of the Rio Grande. 
This was done, January 18th, Jesus C5rdenas being 
chosen president and Canales commander-in-chief. 
Having received some addition to his force Canales 
proceeded to Guerrero, where he remained till Febru- 
ary 18th, and then went to the old presidio of Rio 
Grande. Here Jordan, with sixty Texans, displeased 
at his refusal to march to the Nueces for renforce- 
ments, left him, and returned to Texas. After this " 
Canales advanced to Morales where he sustained, 
March 15th, a severe defeat at the hands of Arista 
and barely escaped into Texas. 
After these disasters and his repeated exhibitions 
of bad generalship, it is astonishing that he should 
have met with any more encouragement in Texas. 
Nevertheless, having fixed his headquarters at 
Patricio, and raised the banner of the Republic of 
the Rio Grande, by June he was again joined by 
Jordan with 110 volunteers, by Colonel William S. 
Fisher with 200, and Colonel John N. Seguin with 
100. These, with 300 Mexicans, raised his force to 
710 men. He now set out on a third expedition, 
Jordan with his command and 150 Mexicans under 
Colonels Lopez and llolano being sent in advance of 
the main army. What his object was in thus divid- 
ing his force, and especially the Texans, is inexplicable. 
I can only suppose that he was influenced by Lopez 
and lolano, whose treachery becmne evident by sub- 
sequent events. 
Jordan. unconscious ()f any design to destroy him, 
successively occupied Laredo, Guerrcro, Mier, and 
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centralists under generals Vasquez and Montoya pre- 
pared to attack. The Texans, convinced of the in- 
tended treachery of their allies, at once moved rapidly 
along the ravine and took possession of an old haci- 
enda within 150 yams of the enemy's entrenchments. 
The infantry being ordered to occupy a stone house 
on their left, unhesitatingly marched over to the 
enemy. And now the centralists opened, fire with 
their artillery upon the position of the Texans. At 
the first shot, Lopez rode over to them with the ran- 
cheros under his command, taking with him the am- 
munition of the federals. The situation of the Texans 
was desperate. Yet, deserted as they were, and with 
no more ammunition than that which they had on 
their persons, they determined to fight to the death. 
For some time the enemy's guns played upon them, 
but, crouching low behind the old walls, they suffered 
no harm. At four o'clock the centralists advanced to 
the assault. Hitherto the Texans had not fired a shot 
--they had no powder to waste in long range practice. 
When, however, the assailants had advanced to within 
thirty yards of the walls, they rose, and with a shout 
of defiance poured into them a dreadful volley, every 
bullet striking its human mark. But the enemy 
fought well. The inhabitants of Saltillo, informed 
that the triumph of the centralists was certain, had 
sllied forth, men, women, and children, to witness 
the combat, and column after column, encouraged by 
their cheers, advanced to the attack, only to be suc- 
cessfully repulsed by the withering fire of the Texans. 
At length the centralist ranks became disordered and 
deu,'oralized. A panic followed, and the soldiers fled 
to Saltillo, with thousands of frantic spectors, in the 
utmost confusion. They left 408 men dead on the 
field--few were the wounded on that day--their two 
guns, and a great quantity of small arms and ammu- 
nition. The Texans had five killed and seven wounded. 
Jordan, after this victory and experience in Mexican 
good faith, wisely took up his retreat to Texas. On 
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part in such an enterprise. The project was recon- 
mended by the secretary of war, who proposed the 
opening of a military road from Austin to Santa 
and it was regarded with especial favor by Lalnar. 
An extensive trade had been carried on for many years 
between the latter place and the United States through 
St Louis, and it was expected that it would be di- 
verted and take a direction through Texas if that 
sumed portion of her territory could be conciliated 
ar/d united by the bonds of comlnercial interests. The 
scheme was an ill-digested one. Between the settled 
districts of the two sections extended a region 600 
miles in width, uninhabited except by roalning hordes 
of savages; the population of Santa F6 was entirely 
Mexican, under Mexican rule, and the governor, whose 
power was autocratic, would not be likely to sanction 
any change that would affect his petty sovereignty. 
In the spring of 1841, active preparations were 
made for the expedition, which was organized on a 
military basis. The friends of the lnOVelnent intro- 
duced a bill into congress which, if passed, would have 
authorized it and provided a portion of the necessary 
outfit. The bill, however, was rejected in both houses. 
The responsibility of the undertaking, which thus 
wanted the sanction of law, rests therefore upon La- 
mar, * who officially supported it, and addressed 
proclamation to the authorities at Santa F6 setting 
forth the object of the expedition. It" they were will- 
ing, he said, to submit to the laws of" the Texan re- 
public, and acknowledge her jurisdiction, arrangements 
would be made to extend the laws over that territory; 
but in case the people were averse to changing their 
allegiance, then he vished to establish friendly com- 
mercial relations vith New Mexico. The instructions 
given to the commander of the expedition prohibited 
him from attempting the subjugation of the country 
if the people were unwilling to submit. The military 
Lamar had obtained permission from congress to absent himself, and 
the government was being administered by Burne a this time, 
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to exterminate them.' With regard to the deplorable 
financial condition of the republic, he remarked that 
there was not a dollar in the treasury; the nation was 
"not only without money, bu without credit, and for 
want of punctuality, without character." The amoun 
of liabilities had not been ascertained, but he advised 
u total suspension of he redemption of the national 
debt until such time as the government could redeem 
in good fith those liabilities which it ought o redeem. 
To sustain the government, the president recommended 
the reduction of taxes by one half, and that all taxes 
and customs should be paid in specie or paper at par 
value. He then expressed himself in favor of u new 
issue of exchequer bills to the ulnount of $350,000, for 
the redemption of which he proposed that 1,000,000 
acres of the Cherokee country should be reserved. He 
also suggested raising a loan of $300,000 on the public 
domain. 
Acting upon the president's suggestion, congress, 
on January 19, 1842, authorized hiln to issue exche- 
(luer bills to the amount of $200,000, the law further 
providing that only gold, silver, and such bills should 
be received in payment of duties and taxes, and that 
when the bills returned to the treasury, they should 
be cancelled. But this paper soon sufibred the same 
fate as the treasury notes, or red-backs as they were 
called from the color of the paper. The same act 
declared that the treasury notes were no lounger re- 
ceivable in. payment of public dues, and no one could 
assert that congress would not adopt a similar meas- 
ure with regard to the new issue. The consequence 
was that the bills sank rapidly to thirty-three cents, 
and before the end of the year to twenty-five cents.  
As long as Texas had been able to borrow, she bor- 

 See note 6, this chapter. 
A special session of congress ws convened June 27, 1842, and on July 
23d an ct was pssed requiring the collectors of revenue to receive exchequer 
bills only at the current rte t which they were sold in the mrket. Tcx., 
La.ws Rep., 1842, 4. This mesure, however, did not cause them to rise much 
in value. Consult Gould's Fisc. Hist. Tex., 116-19. 
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province f,)r lis life. Nor did lm fidl to make use 
it. Th,)ugl ][amilt,)n's letter was lmrkcd confi(tcn- 
tial, he caused it to 1)e published, together with his 
rel)ly , February I , 1842. 
! loush)n, in lis letter above alluded t), says- "Yu 
appear h) hae secd up the flimsy pretext of 
ti,lc,tial c),,,unications, unknown to the officers 
tlis g)vcrnment, and unkmw to the world until di- 
vulgt.,l by you for tlm purpose of lnanufacturing 
laritv at ome. He recapitulates the circumstmwes 
u,dr wlii(.h the Anglo--knwricans were invited 
settle iu Texas, and the causes which had led tlen to 
assert their fi'eedom. Having contrasted the enormi- 
ties of Santa Ama vith the clemency expericncel by 
l,im at the hands of tlm Texan autlorities, and callin 
attentio, to tile desire for peace wlicl Texas had 
sl,ow, lm adds" "You continue aggression; you will 
()t accord us peace. We will lave it"" and concludes 
with a piece of counter bombast" "Ere tle banner of 
[exico slmll triumplantly float on tlm banks of the 
Sabine, tlm Texan standard of the sigle star, borne 
lv tlm Anglo-Saxo race, slall disl)lay its bright folds 
i liberty's triumph o tle isthmus <)f Darien." 
()n 5[arcl 26th, the 1)resident issued a 
tion icclaring all the Mexican 1)os ,n the eastem 
coast iYon a )asco, imluding the m)utl of tlm 
Grmde ad tlm Brazos Santiago, to be iu a state 
blockade. Aud lere it is necessary to give so, he a('- 
count ()f the condition of the Texan navy and its 
eratios. 
It will be remembered that the first congress 
autl)rizcd" tlm l,UrClmse of a ccain number owar 
vessels. k ('otract was made, November 1838, witl 
Frederick Dawson of Baltinore, wlo, in tle m()ntls 
of June, August, and October 1839, delivered to tle 
Texm g)vermuent the schoomrs San ,[acinto, 
 Nov. 18, 1; d not em to have been cd upon,  another ono 
w [ d ov. 4, ! 8, prong for the purche of a )-n ship mount- 
ing 18 , o :-ton , 12  ec, nd th I:D-n hmem, 5 
  T I  R,., iL !14. 
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their social element still prevailed on the northeastern 
border. As immigrants flocked into Texas, ill-feeling 
was developed, which cuhninated in hostilities. The 
county of Shelby was the main scene of action. The 
land commissioners in that county found a profitable 
business in issuing forged "head-right" certificates, 
and it became  focus for such illegal operations in the 
surrounding districts. The holders of such certificates 
vere not men inclined to give up land which they had 
settled upon. In 1842, one, Charles W. Jackson, a 
fugitive from justice, arrived in Shelby county from 
Louisiana, and offered himself as a candidate for the 
Texan congress. Being defeated, he undertook to 
expose the land frauds, declaring that his defeat was 
owing to the opposition of the party connected with 
them. Having notified the general land-oiice of. the 
illegal proceedings which had taken place, Jackson 
received an intimation from Joseph Goodbread that, 
if he did not desist from interfering, his life would be 
taken. Whereul)on the former, while presenting his 
reply, shot the latter dead in the town of Shelbyvillc. 
Great excitement followed; Jackson wascallcd to trial; 
the court was thronged by armed men, and the iudge 
failed to appear. The fugitive from Louisian now 
organized his party, and formed a society which as- 
sumed the name of :Regulators. The operations of 
this society were somewhat arbitrary, and there is no 
doubt that many honest men lost their lands, and the 
prospective fruit of their industry. Opposition there- 
fore apl)eared. A society which styled itself the 
Moderators was orgmized, and a kind of vendetta 
warfare was carried on for three years. Matters 
fiaally assumed so serious an aspect that the two fac- 
tions drew up in battle-front against each other. The 
executive now interfered. The comtry was threat- 
ened with civil war, and Houston ordered General 
Smith to raise a militia force, and put a stop to this 
internecine struggle. With a.bout 500 men, Smith 
marched to the scene of action, finding the opposing 
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President Houston, in his message to congress in 
June 1842, did not take the responsibility of advis- 
ing an invasion of Mexico. Though he did not be- 
lieve that any formidable invasion would ever be 
accomplished by Mexico, he felt convinced that every 
impediment would be interposed o the peace and 
prosperity of the frontiers, and urged congress to 
adopt measures for their protection. Congress, how- 
ever, passed a bill authorizing an offensive war against 
Mexico. As the carrying out of such a measure 
would require a least 5,000 troops, and it was im- 
possible to devise means for the payment of so large 
a body, the president vetoed the bill,--a proceeding 
which brought out strong feeling against him. Early 
in July General Davis on the Nueces was attacked 
by Canales with 700 men, 500 of whom were cavalry. 
The former, however, repulsed the enemy, though he 
had only 192 volunteers. Two months later General 
Woll took possession of San Antonio, Sep{ember 
1 l th, after some resistance on the part of the Anglo- 
Texan citizens. After some parley the Texans, fifty- 
two in number, surrendered on condition that they 
should be treated with all the consideration of prison- 
ers of war. Woll's force was nearly 1,000 men, 
twelve of whom were killed and twenty-nine wounded. 
The Texans sustained no casualties whatever.  
When it became known in Gonzalez that Bdjar was 
again occupied by the Mexicans, a force of about 220 
men, under Colonel Mathew Caldwell assembled in 
the Salado bottom, about six miles east of the town. 
A good position was taken up in a thick wood, and 
Captain John C. Hayes sent forward with his mounted 
company to draw out the enemy. The ruse was suc- 
cessful, a strong body of cavalry advanced upon 

'.z Greet's Journal, 29-30. ,Voll in his report says, that his loss was one 
killed and 20 wounded, that of the Texans 12 killed, 3 wounded, and 52 
prisoners. Expedic. hecla en Tgjo, 15, 35; also 20-1, where a list of the names 
of the prisolmrs will be found, and among them those of the district judge, 
of lawyers, physicians, surgeons, and other civilians. According to Woll a 
number of combatants escaped. 
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volunteers to cross the Rio Grande, and assigning 
Bdjar as the place of rendezvous, a considerable 
number of troops was soon in motion toward that 
place. General Somerville had been sent by Hous- 
ton, from Matagorda, to take command, an appoint- 
ment which did not. meet with the favor of the militia 
men drafted, who wished to be led by General Burle- 
son. On arriving at Columbus, on the Colorado. 
Somerville found between 200 and 300 men collected. 
When he learned that Burleson had been sent for, 
and was expected to arrive presently, hc forthwith dis- 
banded the men and returned to Matagorda. Never- 
theless, on October 13th, a special order was issued 
to General Somerville, instructing him to organize 
and drill such volunteers as would be obedient to 
orders, and to establish his camp some distance from 
Bgjar. On his arrival there, he found about 1,200 
militia men and volunteers encamped in the vicinity at 
six or eight different points, at distances varying from 
one to ten miles. Much discontent soon anifested 
itself, owing to want of provisions, ammunition, and 
clothing, and disorder was occasioned by the insubor- 
dinate tendencies of some persons and the aspirations 
of others to the chief command. Somerville's indif- 
ference, moreover, and want of interest in the cam- 
paign, caused much murmuring, and gave encourage- 
ment to these ambitious malecontents. The result was 
that a large number of the volunteers returned home. 
On November 18th, however, Somerville, with 750 
men, commenced his march to the Rio Grande and 
reached Laredo on the Texan side of the river, De- 
cember 8th. 
That Somerville had no control over his troops is 
apparent. :But it must be borne in mind that the 
men under him were bent on invading Mexico, a 
movement contrary both to the executive's secret- 
wishes who saw reasons to change his previous views,  
25 Somerville's instructions were: ' Vhen the force shall have assembled, 
if heir strength and condition will warran a movemen upon the enemy, i 
is desirable that it should be executed with promptness and efficiency.' 
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vented the performance of the alcalde's promise, anti 
taken up a position o the river two miles below. 
The Texans decided to cross tlm river and engage 
tle Mexicans, Captain Baker with his spy company 
being sent in advance. Ampudia, however, on the 
alq,roacl of the army retreated into the town. 
The Texan,s now marched in the direction of the 
city, and at 7 o'clock in the evening, took up a posi- 

ROUTES OF ARMIES. 
tion on the left bank of the Alcantro, 8 a small strea,n 
flowing into tlm Rio Grande, after describing a semi- 
circle round tlm n)rtlwn portio of the town. The 
night set in very dark. At the lower ford the Mexi- 
can cavalry was stationed, and a constant fire was 
kept upon them by Baker's company, distracting at-- 
tention while Green succeeded in discovering a cross- 
ing some little distance above. Having crossed with 
sone difleultythe bluff 1)eing about fory feet above 
the water's e(lge, and ver b, steep--the Texans having 
firel into a picket, advanced into a street leading to 
the principal square and protected 1)y a cannon. From 
this tl.oroughfarc they turned to the right and took 
I)SSCSsmn (,f some stone houses, where they main- 
Called by Ampudia, in hia report, the lamo. Dim'io del Gob..flex., 
Jan. 19, 
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rained themselves till morning. Thus lodged, the 
Texans ceased their fire, husbanding their ammunition 
for the coming conflict. The Mexicans kept up a 
continuous but. useless fire for the rest of the night. 
When morning dawned the artillery of the enemy 
was soon silenced by the rifles of the Texans, and the 
Mexicans had recourse to the house-tops, from which 
they poured down volleys of musketry at the win- 
dows and loopholes of the buildings occupied by the- 
Texans. But while the fire of the former had little 
effect, that of the unerring Texan marksmen was 
deadly. Several times the enemy charged the in- 
vaders, but was repulsed with slaughter. Thus the 
contest was carried on till noon. 
Captain Berry on the previous evening__had fallen 
down a precpic and broken his thigh.o' "re was re- 
moved to a hut some little distance from the place of 
his accident, and Doctor Sinnickson and a guard of 
seven men were detailed to attend upon him. About 
this time the men with Berry attacked and routed a 
troop of the enemy's cavalry, and were presently sur- 
rounded by a strong body of horsemen. In attempting 
to fight their way through, two Texans only suc- 
ceeded in joining their comrades engaged in the town; 
three were made prisoners, and three killed; while 
Captain Berry was killed in his bed. Captain Cam- 
eron had lost three men killed and seven wounded, 
and some little confusion for the first time showed 
itself in the Texan command. It was soon, however, 
suppressed; and the men were well prepared to resist 
another charge momentarily expected, when a flag of 
truce arrived from the enemy's line borne by Sinnick- 
son,--one of the captives just taken by the Mexican 
cavalry,mwho was unaware of the heavy losses sus- 
tained by the Mexicans, and the shattered condition of 
the force. 
Yes, the Mexican commander had recourse to the 
old ruse of the white flag; and again the Texans were 
hoodwinked by their crafty and treacherous foe.. 
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dealt out o the captives, w]o were confined in a large 
corral surrounded by high walls. The cavalry were 
picketed outside, and the infantr3r occupied a quad- 
rangular stone court and tile buildhgs connected witl 
it. k large doorway opened from the cour into the 
corral. Cameron carelessly lounged up to the doorway, 
the eyes of all his fellow-prisoners intensely fixed 
upon him. Suddenly, shouting out the signal cry, he 
seized one of the sentinels and disarmed him. S. 
1[. Walker deal similarly with the other. The 
Texans rushed like unleashed hounds into the court, 
and seizing the muskets stacked agains the walls 
drove ou the infantry after a few slots. ]3ut while 
arming themselves a company of infantry and some 
cavalrymen rallied outside, and prepared to receive 
them. There could be no hesitation now. Doctor 
lrcnham and latrick Lyons ' leading the way, tlc 
Texans ruslmd through the gateway. ]3renham and 
Lyons immediately fell, and several others were 
wounded. But the Iexicans had too much dread of 
Texans with firearms in their hands, and fled after a 
fceb, lc resistance. The loss of the victors was five 
killed and five wounded; ' that of the :Mexicans 
probably no ninny more. By this bold charge, so 
suddenly and successfully executed, the Texans ob- 
tained possession of 160 muskets and carbines, a 
,lozcn swords and pistols, three mule loads of ammu- 
nition, and nearly 100 mules and horses. 
To the number of 193, ' the fugitives, at 10 o'clock 
. tt., started for home. Leaving Saltillo on their 
right, they struck the road to :onclova, abou thirty- 
five miles north of the former place. Thus far, all 

t, Both released Santa F6 prisoner' qtapp, ut st., {S. :Brenlm was 
,,no of the f,,remost to commel a charge upon e guara, ld., 56. 
a'lhe nane of the killed ere: Brenhan Lyons, Rice, Capt. Fitzgerald, 
and John llagerty; of the woumle,l Captain Bkcr, and privates ]lancock, 
l [arve., Sanslmry, and Trahern. Id., 59. 
"1 he  ounded ere left behind with almut 20 others, who refused to ac- 
c.mpany them. qtapp, 9. Col Fisher and (en. Green, with some others, 
had Im n started in advance tlmt morning before the charge was made, and 
could not take imrt ia it. 
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One more unsuccessful expedition has to be re- 
corded. In 1842 information was received in Texas 
that a richly laden Mexican caravan would start on 
its return to Santa Fd from Missouri in the spring of 
1843. On application to the government, Colonel 
Jacob Snively was authorized to organize a force for 
the purpose of intercepting it, as it crossed territory 
claimed by Texas, south of the Arkansas river, and 
through which the Santa Fd trail ran. At the end 
of May, Snlvely, with about 180 men, reached tle 
Arkansas and encamped on the right bank, 25 miles 
below the point where the caravan route crossed the 
river. Here they learned, through their scouts, tha 
a Mexican force of 500 or 600 men was in the neigh- 
borhood waiting to escort the caravan when it arrived. 
On June 17th the Texans received news of its ap- 
proach, and moreover, that it was guarded by 200 
U. S. dragoons under Captain Philip St George 
Cooke. On the 20th they fell in with a large ad- 
vance party of the Mexican force; an encounter en- 
sued, seventeen of the enemy were slain, and eighty 
taken prisoners, the Texans obtaining a good supply 
of provisions and horses. After this feat, dissension 
divided the command into two parties, one of which, 
about seventy in number, abandoned the enterprise 
and elected Captain Chandler as their leader to con- 
duct them home. Snively's camp was discovered by 
Cooke, June 30th, who thereupon sent for the Texan 
leader and informed him that he was on United 
Staes territory. nively protested; Cooke refused 
to listen to any explanation, erossed the river with lis 
dragoons, and compelled the Texans to give up their 
arms. Snively's party numbered only 107 men, and 
Cooke had brought two pieecs of artillery to bear upon 
them. The United States' offieer allowed them to 
retain ten muskets for self-proteetion! They were 
600 miles away from home, with ]{exieans on one 
side and hostile Indians on the other. Fortunately 
Cha.ndler's party was still not far off and had escaped 
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community at this time. But on their arrival, 
previous rivalries and jealousies, arising from dif- 
ferent origins and local interests, to a great extent 
disappeared. They had met in a new land under a 
common name, and were ready to aid each other 
and live in friendship, but as yet no national 
character distinguished the people of Texas. Neither 
in manners, customs, nor dress, did they display uni- 
formity; and each new-comer, finding .no general 
model, retained the habits he had brought with him. 
In their intercourse with each other and With strang- 
ers, they exhibited a freedom, and a want of the tinsel 
of politeness---so often the cloak of insincerity--which 
,night not always have pleased the transient traveller; 
but if he possessed ordinary common sense, he soon 
discovered the virtues of frankness, truthfulness, and 
hospitality in the Texan settler. 
With regard to the criminal element, the murderers 
and fugitives from justice of which the people were 
said to be largely composed, I faiI to find these hasty 
assertions verified. Either the Texans were intention- 
ally maligned, or else they were introduced to the 
world by writers who had no personal knowledge of 
them. That numbers of malefactors found their way 
into Texas cannot be denied; but they were in so 
small a minority that they possessed no influence; and 
it may justly be said that in respect to this social 
detriment, Texas suffered no more than the settle- 
ments in all the frontier states of the union.  Over 
the class of people which is the subject of these re- 
marks a vigilant watch was kept by the community, 
and an immigrant guilty of crime, who had made 

a Unbiassed travellers recognized this. Consult Parker's Trip to the West 
and Tex., 169-70; Tex, A Visit .to, being the Journal of a Traveler, 214-16; 
Texas, A History of, or the Emigrants' Guide, 230. These works, published re- 
spectively in 1835, 1834, and 1844, contain much excellent information, and 
are evidently reliable. Jake Johnson, a native Texan, and son of an old 
pioneer who in early days was a stock-raiser and frmer in Gonzalez county, 
writing in 1886, says, 'The reason Texas has such a bad name is that 
when the lawless of other portions of the country commit depredations, they 
come to Texas, and thus give the state a bad name.' R,.tce ltorses in Tex., 
MS., 1. 
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May 2, 1846, a requisition for two regiments of in- 
fantry and two of cavalry was made on Texas. On 
May 8th and 9th, the battles of Palo Alto and tge- 
saca de la Palma were fought, but it does not appear 
that many Texans took pgrt in them, ' and it is prob- 
able that Henderson did not join Taylor with his. 
command until the army had reached Camargo. The 
limited means of transportation, and uncertainty with 
regard to supplies, induced Taylor, while on his march 

ITYOFIONTEREY. 

against Monterey, to leave a large number of volun- 
teers on garrison duty in towns on the Rio Grande. 
Thus, the 1st and 2d regiments only of the Texan 
division accompanied the army on that memorable 
campaign. In the attack upon Monterey, the ls 
regiment mounted volunteers under Colonel John C. 
Hays, the celebrated ranger, was detached and sent 
with General Worth to make a demonstration on the 
western side of the town, while Taylor assaulted on 
the east. 
l Cap. Samuel H. Walker, of the Texan Rangers, however, performed 
eminent service as a scou. He was afterward killed at Huamantla, while 
serving in Gem Lane's command. 
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missioners to treat about the terms of surrender. 
All through the wr the Texans distinguished 
themselves. Hays' regiment, of which the old rngers 
formed t'he nucleus, nd among whom were such 
spirits s Benjmnin McCulloch, Major Mike Chewlie, 
Smuel A. Walker, McMullen, Kit Acklin, J. B. 
McGown, nd others, fter serving in Tylor's cmn- 
paign on the tio Grande, ws transferred to Scott's 
commnd. The efficiency of these mounted troopers 
ws marked wherever the army marched. Serving 
equally s well on foot as on horseback, they would 
storm  height or charge the enemy's cvalry with 
the same indifference, intrepidity, nd success. On 
the road they were the terror of the guerrill bnds, 
nd in the towns objects of dread to antagonists, and 
of we to non-combatants. Their uncouth, wild, and 
fierce appearance, their strange grb, and their repu- 
tation for contempt of every form of dnger, gined 
for them in Mexico the belief that they were more 
than hum&n--that they were beings intermediate be- 
tween man and devil. In the city of Mexico, some 
of these brave, single-herted, nd ptriotic men fell 
beneath the knives of ssssins, nd the smouldered 
remains of mny others lie buried in V[exican soil all 
the wy from Veto Cruz to the capitl. ' 

While Governor Henderson ws absent in commnd 
of the Texan volunteers, his place ws filled by Lieu- 
tenant-governor Horton. On I)ecember 21, 1847, 
George T. Wood ' ws inaugurated as the second 
governor of the state, and John A. Greer as lieuten- 
ant-governor. During Wood's dministration,  con- 
troversy arose between Texas and the United States 
which could not fail to make the .former reflect somc- 
wht seriously upon the surrender of her sep&rate 
 Hays' Life, ]V[S., 39-60; Tex. Alto., 1868, 58-9; Tltrall, 358-9; 2IorTlty, 
450-1. 
 Wood was a native of Georgia; came to Texas in 1836, and in 1846 
raised a regiment for the Mexican war, in which he served with distinction. 
:He died in Panola county in 1856. Thrall, 635. 
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proof was adduced that Indians from the reserves 
during this year killed cattle and hogs belonging to 
citizens, and the strongest circumstantia] evidence 
seemed to show that the practice of horse-stealing 
had been extensively carried on by these vicious 
members. ' But the large majority of the community 
were faithful to the white inhabitants. Nevertheless, 
the crimes of the few were visited on all. In the 
counties adjoining the reserves the unreasonable 
opinion was expressed by a portion of the settlers 
that all depredations were committed by the Indian 
colonists. In fact it was determined to get rid of 
them by some means, and an organized consl)iracy 
against the Indian policy of the general government 
seems to have been formed for the purpose of break- 
ing up the Texan reservations. 
The Indians had been in the habit of making hunt- 
ing excursions outside their reservations under permits 
issued by the agents. But designing men so preju- 
diced the public mind against the reserve Indians, by 
attributing to them the depredations of the unsettled 
Comanches and other native tribes, that under threats 
of extermination they had been compelled to confine 
themselves during 1858 strictly to the reservations. 
In the autumn of that year, however, several hunting 
parties ventured beyond the limits. And now was 
planned and perpetrated as cold-blooded and brutal a 
massacre as ever disgraced a civilized people. In a 
bend of the ]3razos, just above the mouth of Keochi 
creek, a party of Indians, men, women, and children, 
encamped. Here they remained for several weeks, 
engaged in hunting, conducting themselves peaceably, 
and offering no molestation to the white settlers, who 
visited their camp on several occasions. On Decem- 
ber 21st, between forty and fifty men, mostly of Erath 
county, assembled in conclave on ]3osque river to con- 
sult upon a general extermination policy. A com- 
e'Report of Pece Commissioners to the governor, June 27, 1859. Id., 
1859, 297-303. 
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bands of armed citizens were organized, and scouted 
round the reservations. Tame Indians found outside 
the limits would not, it was declared, be known from 
wild ones, bu would be killed. The removal was 
peremptorily demanded, under threats of extermina- 
tion. In vain the agents endeavored to aver the 
blow; their action caused offence to the citizens of 
the frontier, who, on April 25, 1859, boldly demanded 
their immediate resignation. All they could do was 
to postpone the exodus for a time, aided by the pres- 
ence of a detachmen of the United States troops. 
On My 23d, Captain :Baylor, the ex-agent, a the 
head of 250 armed men, marched upon the ]3razos 
reservation with the avowed intention of attacking 
the Indians. Captain llummer, lsfi infantry, warned 
him to leave the reservation, and he departed the 
same day.  skirmish occurred with the Indians, 
and several on both sides were killed and wounded. '' 
Tha the Indians could no remain in Texas was no 
longer a matter of doubt; and on the representations 
of the agents, and the pressing instance of the state 
authorities, the department at Washington, in order 
to avoid bloodshed, issued an order to break up the 
reservations as soon as the standing crops could be 
harvested. But this did no satisfy the frontier men; 
they peremptorily demanded the immediate removal 
of the Indians, and at the urgent reques of the super- 
vising agent, R. S. Neighbors, permission was given 
him to conduct them at once beyond :Red river. The 
evil passions of the white people, however, were thor- 
oughly aroused. One hundred men of the state 
troops had been sen by the governor to the ]3razo 
reservation to preserve order, bu these even displayed 
an attitude hostile to the Indians, while the bands of 
armed citizens hreatened to attack them on their 
march. It became necessary to call in the aid of the 
United States army, and on July 30th and Augus 
1st, the unhappy exiles frown both reservations, under 
aaU'. ,S. ,Sen. F_,x..Doc., cong. 36, scss. 1, ii. 372-3, 
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the terms of an old treaty the United States were 
under the obligation to prevent Indians making pre- 
datory incursions into Mexican territory.'' On the 
strength of this treaty it was claimed that the United 
States was responsible for the expenses incurred dur- 
ing the days of the republic in protecting the frontier 
against inroads by savages from United States' terri- 
tory. It was argued that Texas at the time this 
treaty was made was a part of M:exico, and that 
although she separated from that country soon after- 
ward by revolution, that fact did not obliterate the 
obligations of the treaty. In July 1854 Thomas J. 
Rusk, senator from Texas, brought this view of the 
case before the senate, maintaining that as more than 
one half of debt of Texas had been expended in pro- 
tection against Indians, the United States ought to 
provide a sum sufficient to pay off the debt in full. 
After quoting extracts from diplomatic correspondence 
in support of the views taken by Texas, he intro- 
duced a statement made out by James :B. Shaw, 
comptroller, showing that the late republic had ex- 
pended from I)ecember 5, 1836, to February 1, 1845, 
the sum of $3,815,011 exclusive of interest, in pro- 
tecting the frontier from incursions of Indians be- 
longing to the United States. 
Meantime the creditors of Texas had appealed to 
the United States for payment of their claims, alleg- 
ing that the general and not the state government 
was liable. Under these circumstances the United 
States' government intervened. The scale of reduc- 
tion adopted by the state law was cast aside, and a 
bill passed by congress ws approved February 28, 
1855, by which it was provided that $2,750,000 
should be added to the $5,000,000 lying in the treas- 
ury pertaining to Texas, and that the whole sum of 
$7,750,000 should be apportioned pro rata among the 
creditors; any portion of the debt that had been 
tThirty-third article of the treaty with Mexico of April 5, 1831. Cong. 
G/obe, xxviii., i) iii., i). 1808-9. 
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and frequently stealing horses and carrying off negro 
girls to Mexico. In the autumn of 1856 a dangerous 
negro conspiracy was discovered in Colorado county, 
which contemplated a simultaneous insurrection, and 
the massacre of the white population, with the ex- 
ception of their young women, who were to be made 
captives. The slaves had formed an organized plan, 
adopted secret signs and passwords, and provided 
themselves with bowie-knives and some fire-arms. 
Their intention was, after having accomplished the 
first par of their plot, and obtained possession of the 
horses and arms of their intended victims, to fight 
their way into Mexico, or the "free state," as they 
-.called that country. On the detection of the con- 
spiracy more than 200 negroes were severely pun- 
ished with the lash--two being whipped to death--- 
and three prominent ring-leaders hanged on September 
5th. It was maintained that every Mexican in the 
county was implicated in this intended uprising, and 
they were ordered to leave and never return, under 
penalty of death. In Matagorda county, also, a 
popular meeting was held, and every Mexican ordered 
to leave. ' 
In 1857 much trouble was caused by the perpetra- 
tion of numerous acts of violence by Texan wagoners 
on Mexican cartmen. In the transportation of goods 
from the sea-ports to San Antonio, the freight rates 
charged by the latter were so low as practically to 
drive the Texan teamsters from the field of compe- 
tition. As the Mexicans were thoroughly trust- 
worthy, and generally made better time than their 
rivals, the merchants naturally employed them in 
preference to paying higher rates to carriers of their 
own race. This gave umbrage to the Texan drivers, 
who proceeded to form secret organizations for the 
purpose of ousting their competitors from the road. 
A_ system of the most outrageous persecution followed. 
a Extracts from the Galveston News, and True Iue, in Olmsted' Journey, 
5O2-4. 
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to prevent people from engaging in lawful employ- 
ments, and that such a bill was being prepared by the 
committee. It does not appear, however, that any 
further action was taken. ]V[eantime the governor 
had called into service a volunteer company, which 
proceeding was approved by the legislature. This 
force proved inadequate to suppress the lawlessness, 
and other means were brought to bear upon the male- 
factors. When the road was abandoned by the 
:[V[exican cartmen, and booty became scarce, they 
began to commit depredations on the propery of citi- 
zens. However indifferent the people had been to 
outrages perpetrated on V[exicans, they now energeti- 
cally took the matter in hand. Lynch law was vig- 
orously applied, and in the neighborhood of Goliad 
the passing traveller would see many a corpse sus- 
pended from the boughs of the black oaks. The dia- 
bolical organization was thus speedily broken up, and 
this system of murder and robbery--which was 
dignified by the name of the Car War--was brought 
to an end.  

Political paries, strictly so called, were first organ- 
ized in Texas during Pease's administration. The 
pary factions opposed to each other in the days of 
the republic were of a personal rather than of a politi- 
cal nature. Being in reality the offspring of the ri- 
valry between prominent men, they did not originate 
from differences in political opinions, but merely sup- 
ported their respective leaders in their candidateship 
for office, without being materially influenced by prin- 
ciples of policy. When, however, Texas was annexed 
to the union, under the auspices of the democratic 
pa.ry, she soon became involved in the political antag- 
OmSln which prevailed in the United States. Her 
constitution was framed on the principles of democracy, 
and during the first years of her existence as a state, 

Id., 1857, 82, 96, 145-6, 154-5, 158-60, 171-2, 186; Mex. InfornComis. 
Pesq., 1873, 73-4; Linn's Remin.s., 352-4; Thrall, 372. 
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the southern states on the occasion of one being as- 
sembled. :But bolder resolutions than these were 
offered. T.J. Chambers proposed that it should be 
resolved that any action on the part of the congress 
of the United States tending to embarrass, delay and 
defeat the admission of Kansas as a member of the 
union, under any pretext referable to the question 
of slavery, would be a usurpation of power and a 
violation of the compact of the union; that in case 
of such an event, the representatives of Texas in the 
United States congress were requested to give notice 
of the intention of the state to resume her independ- 
ence and withdraw from the union. Sister states "at- 
tached to the benign domestic institution of slavery" 
vere to be invited to join her in that measure. 59 
In response to the governor's message the legisla- 
ture of Texas, having submitted the subject to the 
committee on federal relations, passed on February 
16, 1858, a joint resolution. In the preamble it was 
set forth that a violent determination existed on the 
part of a portion of the inhabitants of the territory 
of Kansas to exclude by force the citizens of slave- 
holding states from  just, equal, and peaceful partici- 
pation in the use and enjoyment of the common prop- 
erty and territory of the confederacy. Whereas this 
determination, owing to the state of political feeling 
in the northern states, operating upon the federal 
government, might become effectual, and the exclu- 
sion perpetual, it was resolved that the governor 
should be authorized to order the election of seven 
delegates to meet delegates appointed by the other 
southern states in convention, whenever the executives 
of a majority of the slave-holding states should ex- 
press the opinion that such convention was necessary 
to preserve the equal rights of such states in the 
union. An appropriation of $10,000 was made to 
defray the expenses of the delegates, and the governor 
5aid., cong. 35, seas. 1, 1858, app. 63-4. Governor's message in Tew. 
Journalen., 1857-8, 373-8. 
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declared that the statutes of several of the non-slave- 
holding states nullifying the fugitive slave laws, and 
the purpose of the dominant political party in the 
northern states, called the black republican party, to 
use, if it could get possession of the federal govern- 
ment, all the powers of that government for the ex- 
termination of slavery, were all in violation of the 
spirit and principles of the constitution. In view of 
this danger, Texas appealed to the people of the other 
states to prove, in the ensuing state and federal elec- 
tions, their devotion to the constitution and the union, 
and to the sovereignty and equality of states. In 
case tb_e appeal should be disregarded, the subject of 
present and probable exigencies was commended to 
the consideration of the people of Texas, to devise 
ways and means of maintaining the rights and liber- 
ties of the states. 
The joint resolutions reported by the minority of 
the committee on state affairs were far more definite. 
It was resolved that the state did not admit the con- 
stitutional right of a state to secede; that secession 
was a voluntary act, and could only be justified by 
oppressive infractions of the constitution by the gen- 
eral government; that nothing, as yet, had been done 
by that government to justify such revolutionary ac- 
tion, and Texas therefore held the resolutions of South 
Carolina to be premature and unnecessary, and de- 
clined tO appoint deputies; that the people of Texas, 
however, solemnly warned their northern brethren 
against the fanaticism of the abolitionists and black 
republicans. Whenever an assault was made upon 
slavery by those wielding the powers of the federal 
government, Texas would resist such aggression by 
every means in her power. Whenever the federal 
government became powerless to protect the rights of 
the states, it ceased to answer the purpose for which 
it was instituted, and the union would no longer be 
worth maintaining. In the event of such being the 
case, "Texas would again raise the revolutionary 
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too, was packed with members of the order. Igor- 
i,ig tile overn,r's prclamation, tile kniglts proceedd 
to lmsten nmttcrs, a,l on Jmury 8th sixty of tlem 
issued  call for a state convention, to meet at kustin 
on tle 28th of tlmt month, the chief justices of tle 
countries being recommended to order the Olening 
the plls at the different precincts fir tle election 
delegates to sald convetion. The election was leld 
Janua 8th, polls being opened by the kniglts of 
golden circle wherever judges, loyal to the union. re- 
fused to obey the cll. By the mass o tle lople, 
the proceeding was regarded as irregular, nd out of 
the whole number of voters i the state not more 
tlmn 10,000 appeared t the llls.' Barely half 
the counties were represented by the people. 
lut the confederate party hd the upper hand, and 
was determined to push matters to  criis. Tle 
legislature by .ioi,t resolution recogned tle 
really elected delegs, nd dechred the convention 
a logally cnstituted assembly. ' Houston's veto was 
overruled, md on the appointed dy the cmventim 
net at kustin. On February 1st the ordinmce of 
eccssion was passed by  vote of 167 to 7, subject 
ratificatim or rejection by  vote of the people on the 
23,1. Witlout waiting till the result was known the 
c, mvention prceeded to appoint a "comnittee 
lublic fcty" ,which secret instructions were given. 
It, m,reover, appointed delegates  to the confederate 
c,nventi,m at Montgomery, abam, and lmvin 
thus assun,ed tl,e power to ac before the wl of tl 
lc,,lle was expressed, adjoued to 3larcl, 2d. 
'l'],e c,,mnittee of safety precipitated events in 
still ,n,re arlitraD- manner. I usurped the powers 
* qq,rtll, pago 1, ,ls not pnt tho opinion of tho Texan in their 
true hght th st  th mater. He ys, 'the pqlv, by common 
, aK on the 8th of January, ell delcga  a s convention.' 
In the hou the olution d ith little oplition. In the na 
a mzb titu, ,lution w offc,l by one of the metaling,  the effe timt 
an el tion ahhl lm held for a convention  mt on March 4th fooing; 
it w lt i,y a vo of D nays  10 y. 
zt Namely, John II. lg ls T. Wigfall, John H,mphill, ViHm 
 Oldhan John G, d '. B. t. Tht  
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self obstinately, killing one of Cortina's men, and 
severely wounding another before he was slain. 
Cortina now liberated the prisoners, paraded the 
town, and demanded that Glaevecke and other per- 
sons whom he named should be delivered up to him. 
No attempt, however, was made to plunder the city, 
and he was finally induced by the representations of 
the Mexican consul, Manuel Tresifio, General Cara- 
wjal, and influential citizens of XIatamoras to abandon 
it. He retired with his followers to his mother's 
hacienda, the rancho del Carmen, which he converted 
into a military camp. 
On the 30th of the same month, he issued his first 
proclamation, in which he declared that his object 
was to protect those who had been persecuted and 
robbed on account of their Mexican origin, and that 
an organization had been formed for the purpose of 
chastising their enemies, and delivering them from 
the machinations of a multitude of !awyers and others, 
who were bent upon despoiling Mexican-Texans of 
their lands. 
It was claimed that Cortina was aided by Mexican 
money and arms. That he found favor in the eyes of 
the public and some officials is more than probable; 
but this was not the case with the Mexican authori- 
ties. In response to an appeal for protection made 
by the inhabitants of Brownsville, the commander at 
Matamoros sent over a detachment of his troops on 
September 30th, and they were not withdrawn till all 
danger of a renewal of hostilities seemed over. ]u 
about the 12th of October, Cortina having by that 
time retreated across the Rio Grande, his second in 
command, Cabrera, was captured at the rancho del 
Carmen by the sheriff. Cortina threatened to lay 
Brownsville in ashes unless he was released; a prom- 
inent merchant of Matamoros passed over at the re- 
quest of the most bffiuential men in that city, and 
tried, though ineffectually, to persuade the people to 
comply with the demand; Captain Tobin's company 
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storm. Her territory, in all its length and I)redtl, 
did not become a battle-field, md agriculture met 
with the same destction, as in SOlne other sections. 
It is true that many places were al)andoned and 
becmne desolate, and thousands of aces under culti- 
vation were left to weeds and thistles; but tle flail 
of famine did not fall upon the land. Her cnmerce 
naturally suered much, but even in this respect the 
detriment to Texas was less than that felt by any other 
of the southern states. She had the advme of being 
the solitary potion of the territory of t]e confederacy 
bordering on a foreign nation, and found in Iexico a 
market for her cotton, md a source from which she 
could procure supplies of the mst necessary commo- 
dities. Her numerous posts on the gulf, to<i, aorded 
her l>etr facilities for running the bl<,ckade which 
was estai>lished than those possessed elsewhere by 
the south. Thus, comparatively speaking, Texas, 
]lly considered, suffered less than any other con- 
federate state. Nevertheless a stop was put to her 
progress; internal improvement and hnmigration 
ceased, and thounds of her sons peris]ed in the war. 
For she did not flinch from taking her full share i 
the struggle, and in many a hard fought battle her 
fla was'boe in the thickest of the fight. 
Within one month after the installation of Clark, 
hostilities 1)roke out. On April 14, 1861, Fo Sum- 
ter was evuated }>y Major Anderso], and on the 
following day Lincoln's prlamation was issued. 
Enlistment for service was at once commenced 
Texas, and earl in Iay, Colonel W. C. Young, 
crossing Red river, captured Fort Arbuckle and 
other military p()sts of the United Stes in tle 
Italian Teitory, tlte federal soldiers retreating 
Kans. Colonel Ford, also, assisted ])y an cxpedi- 
titan which iled fr,)m Galveston, took 1)osscssion of 
Fo Brown, ,ppositc Matmn()ros, witln)ut mcctig 
with resisnce. Captain Hill, in commmd, had rc- 
d  oy the order of Twiggs  cvuatc it, but 
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had johmd the confederates, and with the rank of 
brigadier-general was ordered in July to proceed to 
Texas, and organize an expedition for the purpose of 
driving the federal troops out of New Mexico. Sibley 
reached E1 :Paso with his force about the middle of 
December, and issued a proclamation, inviting his old 
comrades-in-arms to take service in the confederate 
army, an appeal which met with no response. 
Colonel Canby, early in 1862 made Fort Craig, 
on the Rio Gray,de north of Mesilla, his headquarters, 
and on Fcl)ruarv 21st, after some maneuvering, and 
a skirmish on tiae (lay before, crossed the river and 
engaged the Texans. Canby's force aggregated 3,810 
men, but of these only 900 were regulars, the re- 
mainder, consisting of volunteers and New Mexican 
militia, were of little service. Sibley reported the 
number of his force to have been 1,750. The en- 
gagement, called the bttle of Valverde, took place in 
the afternoon, and resulted in the discomfiture of the 
federals, who retreated to the fort, leaving six pieces 
,f aillcry in the hands of the enemy. 
Sibley now marched to Alburquerque, and from 
thdt place sent a detachment to occupy Santa 
which having been evacuated by the federal officer 
command, Major Donaldson, was entered by the 
Texans March 23d. Fort Union, on the Santa Fd 
route, was the next point to which Sibley directed his 
mar(.h, but )n tlm 28th of the same month his ad- 
vance, under Colonel W. R. Scurry, became engaged 
at tle eastern mouth of Al)acl,e Cation, witl a federal 
f,,rce over 1,300 strong, with eight pieces of artillery, 
under Colonel Slough, who had advanced against the 
invad(.rs from Fort Union. Slough detached about 
500 of lis men, under Maior Chivbgton, by a difficult 
and dangerous mountain'trail, to assail tim emlny's 
('aml in the rear, while he engaged the lnai, body. 
Tlm maneuvre was successful; tlm ca]np witl all the 
supplies of every kind was taken by the enemy, and 
though Slough's column was rt.pul'cd after a fierce 
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PROGRESS AND END OF THE WAR. 
1862-1865. 
OPRATIONI O1 TIIE U]qlTED STATES  AVY--RAURE O ON B 
E TEXANILARY POTISMDEFEAT OF THE FEDE AT 
ABE PADEATH OF GENERAL OUSTONHIS CIIARAER AND 
POLI--URH EL'ED GOVERNOROPONS OF TIIE FEDERA 
ON E ;ULF CO--AEM AGNST TES BY ED IVER 
BROWNSVILLE TAKEN BY CORTINA--DMINITION OF [URRAII 
FA MAET]IE CONSIION LAw--LAMENTABLE SIAI 
NDION OF TEn--INDUSTRIAL PROGRESCoN PLANTE 
I{EVEq OF THE CONDERATE ARMS--THE ST NGAfiEMENT. 

IN ay 1862, the surrender of the city of Gal- 
veston was (lcmandcd by Commodore Eagle in com- 
mand of the blockading squadron. No attention was 
paid to the summons, and as the commodore had no 
troops at the time to enforce his demand, no attempt 
was made to occupy the place till October 4th, when 
Commander Renshaw, of the United States' steamer 
I est.field, with the Harriet Lae, Owasco, ad Clifton, 
cptured the dcfcnces of the harbor and city after a 
mere show of resistance on the part of General He- 
.rt, who withdrew Iris troops to Virginia Point, on 
the mainland. 
Meantime, about the middle of September, Lieu-. 
tenant J. W. Kittredgc, with his vessel, the irtlur, 
and the steamer Sc]em, took possession of Corpus 
Christi, captured several vessels, and necessitated the 
1,uring of others by the confederates. Subscquctly 
Kittrcdgc, while on shore, was captured with his 
l)at's crew. Somewhat later Francis Crocker, com- 
manding tim steamer Kensington, with the schooners 
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Rachel Seaman and Henry Janes, captured the 
defences of Sabine city. He then proceeded to Cal- 
casieu river, and took or destroyed several blockade- 
runners. ' 
So incensed were the people at the abandonment 
of Galveston by General Hebert, that they petitioned 
for his removal, md he was superseded in November 
1862 by General M:agruder, who forthwith made 
preparations to recapture the island. On :Buffalo 
Bayou, a few miles below the city of Houston, he 
transformed four river steamers into gun-boats, pro- 
tecting their sides with compressed cotton-bales. The 
return of Sibley's brigade from New Mexico, gave him 
n efficient force of men already experienced in war, 
and he had also at his disposal 5,000 Texans, who had 
been called into service .for the protection of the coast. 
Galveston was occupied by the 42d Massachusetts 
volunteers; the Harriet Lane was lying at the whar.f, 
and five other United States' vessels were stationed 
off the shore toward the pass.  
3/[agruder's plan was to assault the eneIny simul- 
taneously by land and water. His preparations were 
conducted with the greatest secrecy, his intention be- 
ing known only to himself and sta On December 
29th, he proceeded to Virginia point with the land 
forces, sending the gun-boats Neptune, Bayou City, 
Lucy Gwinn, and John F. Cart to the head o.f the 
bay, with instructions to commence their attack when 
the moon went down, on the night of the 31st. At 
the appointed time, about 4 A. M., on January 1st, the 
]and forces, which had silently and unperceived crossed 
over to the island, assaulted the position of the fed- 
erals. The gun-boa.ts, delayed by a low tide, could 
not reach the scene o.f action in time to coSperate in 
the opening of the attack, and victory began to seem 
doubtful. At this crisis they fortunately arrived, and 
'l Cong. Globe, 1862-63, pp. 14. 
lqumely, the West.field, Clifton, Owasco, Saclte, and Coryplteus, the lmst 
two hving joined the squadron two dys before the attack, b r. g. //. Ew. 
.Doe., cong. 38, sess. l, iv., doc. l, app. 312. 
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attacked the tlarrit Lae. The IVept,e was 
struck by a shell below the water-line, ad sunk, but 
the Bao City, steaming up, ran into the enemy's 
vessel, and became entangled in her rigging. The 
Texms leaped on board, and a lmnd-to-hand conflict 
ensued, in whicl Commander Wainwright, of the 
]larrict le, and Licutenant-c,)mmander Lea were 
slain. On tlmir fall the ship surrendered. The lVest- 
fieht, in trying to leave the harbor, ran aground, and 
in order to prevent her falling into the hands of the 
Texans, it was determined to blow her up. The cx- 
plosiou took place prematurely, and Commander Ren- 
shaw with fifteen men perished. All the other vessels 
escaped. 5Ieantime, the efforts of the confederate 
land forces were crowned with success; the federals 
surrendered, and Galveston island was again in pos- 
session of the Texans,  who retained their hold of it 
till the termination of the war, though the port co- 
tinued to 1,c blockaded. 

At the )utbreak of the war, and during the earlier 
1)art of Lul)bock's administration, it was confidently 
believed by tlm mass of the people in Texas that the 
establishment of the confederacy would be accom- 
l)lished. It is true that after the passage of the se- 
cession ordinance the unionists bcgm to organize 
secret leagues, with the object of controlling the gc- 
eral electiou to be held in August following; 1)ut the 
attack on For Sumter, and the destruction of any 
lingering hope that the luestion could be settled otl- 
erffi than by an appeal to arms, paralyzed the effort. 
A feeling of helplessness and consequent apathy took 
possession of the unionist leaders, while a general c- 
thusiasm pervaded the pc)ple at large, and the ranks 
of the confederates proportionately gained strengtl. 
Stringent laws and orders that were issued, being re- 
garded as measures necessary to success, were at first 
submitted to with promptness and cheerfulness, and 
 Id., 309-18; TTtrall, 390--6; ,Vorth's Fh Y,,ars in Tex., 106-11. 
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calls for volunteers were liberally responded to by the 
Texans. But presently they began to 1)erceive that 
they had placed their necks under the yoke of a mili- 
tary despotism. On April 28, 1862, martial law was 
proclaimed by General Bee, in command at San An- 
tonio, over the western military district, and on May 
30th following, General Hebert proclaimed that it was 
extended over the whole state. Every white male 
person above the age of" sixteen years was required, 
when summoned, to present himself before the provost 
marshal, and have his nmne, residence, and occupa- 
tion registered; aliens were made to take an oath to 
maintain the laws of" the state and the confederacy; 
persons disobeying orders and summonses issued by 
the provost marshal would be summarily punished; 
and any attempt to depreciate the currency of" the 
confederate states was declared to constitute an act of 
hostility.' 
On November 2lst, an order was issued forbidding 
the exportation of cotton, except by the agents of the 
government, and in :February 1863 further restrictions 
were made on the exportation of the stone article 
across the Rio Grande. These and similar measures 
were condemned as interfering with trade, and de- 
priving the people of the means of procuring many 
necessary supplies. 
Moreover, after the first excited rush of volunteers 
into the service had subsided, the stern law of" con- 
scription was passed, and in Texas was enforced to 
the utmost. All males from eighteen years of age to 
forty-five were made liable to service in the confeder- 
ate army. with the exception of ministers of religion, 
state and county officers, and slave-holders, the pos- 
session of fifteen slaves being the minimum number 
entitling an owner to exemption. Governor Lubbock 
was an extremist in regard to this system. In his 
message to the legislature in November 1863, he 
suggested that every male person from sixteen years 
* Copy of proclamation in Tltrall, 398. 
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ious defeat on the part of the federals. The Aizona 
and Granite City backed out of the contest, and the 
transports being left unsupported, Franklin made no 
attempt to land. On trying to cross the bar the 
A'izona grounded, but succeeded in getting afloat at 
flood-tide. The transports also passed safely outside, 
and the expedition then returned to New Orleans, 
having lost two gun-boats, mounting fifteen rifled 
guns, and over 100 men in killed and wounded, besides 
at least 250 prisoners. 1' The garrison of the fort 
consisted of only 200 Texansl of whom no more than 
42 took part in the action. These vere presented by 
President Davis with a silver medal, the only honor 
of the kind known to have been bestowed by. the 
confederate government. 1 

On the 26th of July 1863, General Houston, the 
soldier and statesman, the architect of Texan inde- 
pendence, breathed his last at his home in Huntsville, 
Walker county. His health had been declining for 
some time, and with a broken spirit he had watched 
for the last two years from his place of retirement, 
the current of the events which he had predicted. 
The spirit of the loyal south had pervaded even his 
own family, and his son Sam, who had enlisted early 
in the confederate ranks, had been wounded, and was 
a prisoner. This embittered the last days of the 
steadfast old patriot. 
Though the ex-governor offred no active opposi- 
tion to the victorious party after his deposal, his views 
as to the revolution md the possibility of its success 
underwent no change. Nor was he merely a silent 
and uninterested spectator; his voice was raised, from 
time to time, against the arbitrary proceedings of mill- 

 The confederates reported having buried 28 of the federals. Id., 365-8, 
390-5; Lossing, t sp., iii. 221-2. According to the report of the secretary 
of the navy, the killed, wounded, and missing amounted to 107. ?f. S. /L 
Ex. Doc,. cong. 28, sess. 2,. no. l, 491-3, 495-6. 
l It was made of a thn plate of silver, with the words ' Davis Guards' 
and a Maltese cross stamped on one side, and the place and date of the 
achievement on the other. 
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three branches of government were usurped. Mili- 
tary orders and congressional acts set aside state laws, 
and denuded him of his authority as the executive. 
As he was a firm believer in state rights and state 
sovereignty, he was soon involved in a labyrinth of 
difficulties. In the hope that some means might be 
devised to mitigate financial perplexities, harmonize 
conflicting interests, aad promote co6peration between 
the state and the confederacy in the protection of in- 
dustrial enterprises, the success of which would be of 
equal benefit to both, he convened the legislature to 
meet in extra session on May 11, 1864. 
From his message of' that date, a clear perception 
of the condition of Texas can be gained. In the pre- 
ceding regular session, the legislature, for the purpose 
of sustaining the confederate currency, had made all 
appropriations in it, and authorized all taxes as well 
as state obligations to be paid therewith. The state 
government had discontinued the issue of treasury 
warrants to prevent them from being paid ou in con- 
nection with confederate notes, and at the same de- 
preciated rates, tut the congress of the southern 
states had recognized the fact that the confederate 
currency was almost worthless, and had provided for 
its withdrawal from circulation. As a large accumu- 
lation of the worthless paper already existed i the 
state treasury, the future financial policy of Texas was 
 question of the gravest importance. The state could 
not afford to hold such currency and fund it in bonds, 
and the possibility of' its being exchanged for the new 
issue was a matter that demanded immediate inquiry. 
Moreover, a revolution had taken place i the views 
of the general government and of the people. Specie 
was being recognized as the standard by which to de- 
termine the value of confederate paper money. From 
tichmond to San Antonio, the currency was treated 
as depreciated in every-day transactions, and the 
question arose whether Texas alone should continue 
to receive it at par with specie. While sustaining as 
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been drafted had not yet expired, and February 20, 
1864, was mutually agreed upor between ]urrah and 
:lV[agruder as the day for the reorganization; the gov- 
ernor-issued, January 23d, an order continuing those 
troops in service, and announcing to them that Feb- 
ruary 20th had been appointed as the day for their 
reorganization. This caused great discontent, and 
many of them let heir posts; Magruder b6gan to 
act independently, in face of the governor's orders, 
and an efibrt was made to enroll into the confederate 
army state soldiers between eighteen and forty-five 
years of age whose terms of service had not yet ex- 
plred. The men enrolled in the state service had no 
been given to understand that, when their term 
expired, they were liable to conscription into the con- 
federate army, and were consequently refractory. 
However, the governor and general came to an ar- 
rangement by which it was agreed that 11 state troops 
should be permitted at their option to form new or- 
ganizations to serve for the war in the confederate 
army, and elect their own officers, or join existing 
organizations in that service; and that all who did 
not join either should be reorganized on February 20th 
as state troops, under the la.te state law. An order 
to this effect was issued February 4th, with the noti- 
fication that all men liable to conscription would be 
allowed to remain in the state troops for the period 
of six months, at the expiration of which they would 
be transferred to the confederate service. 
This difficulty was thus satisfactorily overcome; 
the state troops and conscripts rendezvoused at the 
headquarters of the respective military districts, and 
the reorganization of the companies was effected. :But 
in the mean time, another and far more serious matter 
of dispute arose. The confederate congress had re- 
cently passed a new and sweeping act of conscription, 
and on its publication in Houston, about the middle 
of :March, General :Magruder refhsed to receive the 
newly organized state troops as state troops, although 
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dition of Texas during this period is truly frightful. 
Let his own words speak: "In some sections, society 
is almost disorganized; the voice of the law is hushed, 
and its authority seldom asserted. It is a dead letter 
--an unhonored thing upon the unread pages of the 
statutes. Murder, robbery, theft, outrages of every 
kind against property, against human life, against 
everything sacred to a civilized people, are frequent 
and general. Whole communities are under a reign 
of terror, and they utter their dreadful apprehensions 
and heir agonizing cries of distress in vain. The rule 
of the mob, the bandit, of unbridled passions, rides 
over the solemn ordinances of the government. Foul 
crime is committed, and the crilninal, steeped in guilt, 
and branded by his own dark deeds with eternal in- 
famy, goes unwhipped of justice. No even  warrsnt 
is issued for him--no effort made by the sworn offi- 
cers of the law, or by the community, to bring him 
to punishment. Too often the deed is excused; the 
community is divided in opinion as to the guilt, and 
the criminal is screened from justice, unless his offend- 
ing chances o touch some part, icular influence or pre- 
vailing notions, and then, without triM, and without 
the forms of law, he is hung by a mob." ' This really 
worthy governor then remarks tha the law was no 
at fault, and that if the officers and people would 
earnestly coSperate to root ou these evils, the law 
would again become the "harmony of society, and se- 
cure it against this fearful confusion, aud these fearful 
dangers." He exhorts the judiciary and all other 
officers to faithfully discharge their duties, and boldly 
declares that the severest penalties should be provided 
for he civil officer who neglected his sworn obligations. 
In slite of this lamentable condition of Texas in a 
social point of view, her industrial prospects were far 
from unfavorable. Numbers of refugees from Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and Missouri, after the abolition of 

Message of Gov. P. Murrah to the extr session, May 11, 1864, no. 2, 
14, in Tex. Col..Doc. no. 2. 
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the alarming l,,ss ,f lift', whic} }rod occurred within 
the last tlrce montls, alog tim entire frontier line, 
)wing to inroads na(le l)y tlm Indians, and to tlm ft 
that a considerable mnber of ehihh'en had been car- 
tied into captivity. Tim legislature, he urges, slmld 
al)l,ropriate a sum of money for the redcption of 
these captives, and devise some means for the pro- 
tectio of the frmtier, in tlm event of a failure to 
get the necessary assistance frm the litei States 
()v(rlllllCllt. 
In )rdcr to ensure a future supply of labor on 
which the prosperity of the country depended, he 
recommended that laws should be passed, carrying 
out the objects of the ordinance "authorizing the ap- 
pointment )f a comtnissioner of stistics, for the 
promotion of imnigration." Vith regard to the 
freed blacks, he remarked that every effo should be 
nade to impress un them that their labor was de- 
sirable; and tlmt laws should be passed carrying out 
the intention of the eighth aicle of the constitu- 
tion, in securing to them protection of pern and 
l,r)l.)ey. He adds" "It is desirable that all military 
force, and the agents of the freedmen's bureau should 
 witltdrawn from the interior of tlm state. Tle 
m)st ceain way to effect this object will be the en- 
actment of just "laws fi)r the 1)r)tccti)n ,)f the blacks, 
anl their rigid enfi)rcemcnt." 
But cmsideriug the position of aflhirs, no 1)a of 
tle message is more strikig and pregnant with future 
trouble tha tlmt which touches Ul,On the amend- 
cnts to tlm constitution )f the United States. Sub- 
nitting a copy of tlm joint resolution of congress, 
prol,osig to the several states a t]icctl article o 
tim fi'dcral c)nstituti)t," tlc g)vcrt,r r(.mrkcd tlmt 
tl. aicle, having been alreaiy ratified l)y tlm rcqui- 
si number--three fi,urths--of stes, had l)cc,nw a 
law of tlm land, and b(.i ,)1,)gcr an ,,l)en qucs- 
ti)n, he did n)t consider it ccesry t]mt tl' legisl 
tt Aliing Mavery. See note '2 this chapter. 
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officials, and the dismissal of prosecutions against 
certain persons by order of the military chief, be- 
came matters of misunderstanding, and the governor 
on more than one occasion deemed it necessary to 
communicate with the president in reference to the 
matters in dispute. ' The breach widened day by 
day, and on July 80th, General Sheridan issued a 
special order of which the following is an extract: 
"A careful consideration of the reports of Major- 
General Charles Griffin, United States Army, shows 
that J. W. Throckmorton, governor of Texas, is an 
impediment to the reconstruction of that state, under 
the law; he is, therefore, removed from that office. 
E. M. Pease is hereby appointed governor of Texas, 
in place of J. W. Throckmorton, removed. He will 
be obeyed and respected accordingly." 
Early in August the deposed governor sent in his 
final report of his administration. It contains the 
treasurer's report, showing the receipts to have been 
$626,518, and the expenses $625,192; a statement of 
Indian depredations from 1865 to 1867, ' and his ad- 
dress to the people containing copies of official cor- 
respondence explanatory of his conduct. In review- 
ing this correspondence Throckmorton remarks that 
every fair minded person will be satisfied that the 
reports of General Griffin were made without any 
foundation in fact, and were not supported by any 
public or private act of his; and that the imputation 
that Throckmorton was an impediment to the recon- 

U. S.; that I have not yielded a voluntary support to any pretended govern- 
ment, authority, power, or condition within the U. S., hostile and inimical 
thereto. And I do further swear (or affirm) that, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and ability, I will support and defend the constitution of the U. S. 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same; that I take this obligation freely, without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion, and that I will well and faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the office on which I am about to enter, so help me 
God.' Copied from Cong. Globe, 1861-62, ap. 385. 
 Circular order, no. 13, and the reinstallation of judges Stribbling and 
Bacon was among the matters reported to the president. No. 1 l, 81-2, 84-7, 
in Tex. Col. Doe., no. 2. 
 From which it appears that during two years 162 persons were killed; 
43 carried into captivity; and 24 wounded. Id., 39, 41, 95. 
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it, it agents having made arrests and imposed penal- 
ties not justified by law; the town of Brenham had 
been set on fire by United States' soldiers, and a large 
amount of property destroyed; this deed was perpe- 
trated almost in his presence, yet no effort was made 
to prevent it, or to punish the offenders; judgments 
and decrees of the courts had been ordered to be set 
aside, and judges required to dismiss suits in a number 
of cases. Freedmen indicted for crimes had been pro- 
tected from arrest, and laws of the state had been set 
aside; the frontier was a scene of Indian devastation, 
and yet the troops were scattered in the interior where 
the civil authorities were able to maintain order, and 
no sufficient number of them had been sent to the 
frontier. Such were the views expressed by Throck- 
morton as to the position of Texas under military 
government. 

In the early days of August, Elisha M. ])ease for 
the third time became governor; 3' but affairs were 
sadly changed since the prosperous and happy period 
of his first administration. The partisan feeling in 
Texas, not without cause, continued bitter, and in no 
other of the confederated states did the work of recon- 
struction prove more difficult, evidence of which is 
the fact that she was the last of the ten to be read- 
mitred into the union. On August 26, 1867, Sheri- 
dan, whose administration of the fifth military district 
gave great dissatisfaction to Presiden Johnson, 3 was 
removed, and the command assigned to General Han- 
cock. The latter's views differed considerably from 
those of Sheridan, and he was even unwilling to sub- 
mit civil offenders to trial by the military tribunals. 
With regard to the unreasonably rigid rules issued to 
the boards of registration by Griffin, by which num- 
bers of men entitled to become voters were excluded, 36 

34 For his biography see note 27 of chap. xv. 
 See the president's letter of Aug. 19, 1867, to Gen. Grant. H. F_,x. Doc., 
cong. 40, sess. 2, vii., no. 57, 4-6. 
 For the satisfaction of the reader, I give a synopsis of these secret in- 
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(lelegates, met at Austin, and organized by electing 
Edmund J. Davis president and W. V. Tunstall, sec- 
retary. Though composed of loyal republicans, it 
soon became manifest that it was divided into two 
parties, entertaining widely different views, and such 
as were not to be readily reconciled. Shortly before 
Governor Pease entered office, General Griffin had 
been petitioned by a number of persons to declare by 
military order all acts of legislation since February 1, 
1861--the date of the secession ordinance--to be null, 
ab initio. This expression supplied a name for one of 
the political parties in the convention. Griffin died 
of yellow fever a few weeks after receiving the peti- 
tion, which thereby was not acted upon, and Pease, 
in a proclamation, recognized the constitution and laws 
of 1866, under certain exceptions, as rules for the 
government of the people of Texas and the officers of 
the civil government. Those members of the conven- 
tion who believed that all enactments since the passage 
of the secession ordinance should be null were called 
Ab Initios. Another point of disagreement was the 
question of suffrage, a portion of the convention dis- 
playing much intolerance towards those who had sus- 
tained the confederate cause, while the more liberal 
were in favor of enfranchising all good citizens of the 
state. 
:For three months the opposing factions argued and 
wrangled on their respective views, and but little 
progress was made toward the framing of the consti- 
tution. On August 31st, the convention adjourned 
to reassemble on December 7th. When it again met, 
the differences appeared to be more irreconcilable 
than ever, and much bitterness of feeling was shown. 
Finally, the more liberal party, prevailed, the late 
governor, Hamilton, having submitted a generous 
substitute on the right of suffrage for the report of 
the committee, which was marked by rigorous dis- 
franchisement. ' The substitute having been put to 
s Hmilton's substitute constituted art. vi. of the constitution, and read. 
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the 6th, no quorum was present. On February l lh 
General Canby, who had succeeded Reynolds in 
preceding December, addressed a letter to the chief 
of the staff at Washington, in which he says that 
committee had been appointed by the members that 
were left to consult him. On finding that a large 
portion of the reqords of the convention was in an 
unfinished condition, the journal not being made up, 
and other work of the secretary and clerks incoln- 
plete, he advised that the members present should 
finish the ministerial work, and then adjourn in 
fornal and orderly manner. He describes the feel- 
ings of the two parties as growing more intense, each 
distrusting the other, and apprehending that the 
records would be lost or destroyed. He urged upon 
the president, Davis, the importance of his party 
uniting with the other; at least let them adjourn in 
a decorous manner, if they could do nothing else. 
Davis, accordingly called a meeting, at which less 
than half a dozen members were present, and Canby 
finally agreed to take charge of the records. He. ex- 
perienced, however, no little difficulty in collecting 
them, as the secretaries and clerks of the convention 
had become imbued with the spirit of the members, 
and had taken away a part of the records in their 
keeping. Having finally succeeded, he set a large 
clerical force to work to complete thegn from the 
rough copies and minutes. ' From the above accout 
the reader will be able to form a tolerably correc 
idea of the disorder which prevailed in the reconstruc- 
tion convention, and the ill-feeling which was mani- 
fested between the conflicting parties. 
By the election declaration oi the convention, the 
first Monday in July 1869 was appointed as the day 
on which the amended constitution should be sub- 
mitted to the voters for ratification, and a general 
election held for state officers and members of the 

a Consult Gen. Cnby's correspondence in U. S. H. Ex. Doc., cong. 40, 
ess. 3, xiii., no. 97. 
ttsT. MEX. ST),TES, VOL. II. 32. 
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transacted the business imposed upon it by the recon- 
struction laws as a provisional body, it adjourned ou 
February 24th. 
Texas had now drained the bitter cup to the dregs, 
and forgiveness was at last vouchsafed to her. On 
lV[arch 30, 1870, the U. S. president approved the con- 
gressional act readmitting her into the union, and on 
the following day, senators M. C. Hamilton and J. 
W. Flanagan, '3 the oath prescribed by law having 
been administered to them by the vice-president, took 
their seats in congress. On the same day the four repre- 
sentatives to which the state was entitled were sworn 
in, the members being those elected at the general 
election held November 30th to December 3, 1869." 
The reconstruction period extended over five years, 
during which time Texas was a prey to lawlessness 
and violence almost in a degree inconceivable. The 
breath of the demon of homicide seemed to have 
passed over the land, and the efforts of the military 
commanders to arrest its deadly influence were 
tended with little success. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain how many persor]s were the victims of fierce 
passion and malevolence during these five years, nor 
is i a pleasant subject to dwell upon. But that the 
reader may arrive at some idea of the excessive crime 
and the loss of life, let him listen to what General 
Reynolds says on the subjec in a letter to the war- 
office, dated October 2 l, 1869. "The number of 
murders in the state during the nine months from 
January 1, 1869, to September 30, 1869, according to 
the official records, necessarily imperfect, is 384, be- 
ing an average of about one and a half per dv. 
second declaring all persons born or nagurMized in the U. S. to be eigizen 
thereof; and the third declaring that the right of citizens to vote should 
be denied or bridged on account of ree, color, or previous condition of 
slavery. A military board w  appointed to inquire into the eligibility of the 
members of the legislature with the power to administer oths. 
J. W. Flangn had been elected lieut-gov., bug the legisl ture p- 
pointed him to ghe U. S. Senge. 
H. Jour., cong. 41, sess. 2, 548, 1387; lfess. ondDoc., 1870-1, 
Dept., pt. i., 41; S. Jour., cong. 41, sess. 2, 434, 1517; H. Jour., cong. 41, 
sess. 3, 6; S. 21Ii.e., cong. 41, sess. 2, doc. 77, p. 35; Cong. Globe, cong. 41, 
ess. 2, It. 3, 2328. 
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From this statement it appears that with the partial 
breaking up of bands of desperadoes by military aid 
the number of murders is diminishing from month to 
 Rept of sec. of war, cong. 41, sess. 2, i. 145. Oov. Pease in his message 
t the convention, June 1, 1869, says that during the six preceding mont]s 
'206 homicides had been committed in 67 of the 127 organized countms of the 
state, while but a smMl number of the perpetrators had been arrested and 
punished by the process of lw. Tltrall, 428. 
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ary 10, 1870, was 489 confined within the walls, and 
in April following 181 were laboring on the railroad. 
The governor deprecated the system of employing the 
convicts on the railroads, both as demoralizing and 
aflbrding facilities of escape. He reconmends that 
the penitentiary be enlarged, and the outside convicts 
returned to it. 
In speaking of the depredations committed by Ind- 
ians, he remarked that from time immemorial the 
hostile tribes had afflicted the country with their 
murderous visits; that no treaty or concession could 
appease them, or stay their hands; and that the only 
result that could be permmmntly effectual was exter- 
mination, or total conquest and submission. The 
measures adopted by the military commander were 
all that could be done with his limited resources.' 
The legislature would, it was hoped, encourage in 
every reasonable w.y the growth of every kind of 
manufacture and industry. One of the lnost impor- 
tant interests oi s Texas was cattle-breeding, but unfor- 
tunately the laws for the protdction of the stock-raiser's 
property were defective, especially in regard to herd- 
ing, branding, and selling cattle. Practices had be- 
come common in these respects which almost destroyed 
the safety of that kind of property. 
Financial matters were the last topic discussed in 
the message. The governor was of opinion that ex- 
penditures wouhl amount to about $1,500,000. The 
mnount oi  csh on hmd September 3, 1867, was 
$20,232 ; receipts from that date to April 16, 1870, 
were $1,384,191, and the expenditures during the 
same period $1,024,851. The amount of cash in the 
treasury, exclusive of school and special funds, was 
82,953 in specie and $413,747 in currency. Deduct- 
ing appropriatioas made by military orders since 
]V[arch 1st, there remained $2,953 in specie and 
t Reynolds urged the establishment of  military telegraph line long the 
frontier, nd recommended that the deprtment commnder should be au- 
thorized to equip and employ frontiersmen in co-opertion with the U. S. 
troops. Rept. ,Sec. War, cong. 41, sess. 3, i, 41, 
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that devastated the frontier of Texas came from the 
reservations on the northern borders. Governor Coke 
was in favor of applying severe measures, and holding 
the Indians to a rigorous accountability. "Lenity,'" 
he said, "to their murderous and thieving propensities 
is atrocious cruelty to the whites." With regard to 
depredations committed by Mexican marauders, he 
informed the legislature that during the spring and 
early summer of the past year they had greatly ex- 
ceeded in magnitude and atrocity transactions of that 
character for a number of years past. The complaint 
of the people of the districts exposed to these preda- 
tory inroads was universal. The expense to which 
the state was put, owing to the inadequacy of the 
United States' military establishment, was very oner- 
()us, and the governor recommended the legislature to 
memorialize congress, setting forth the losses of life 
and property on the Mexican border, and asking that 
the obligation of the general government to protect 
Texas against foreign enemies be redeemed, and that 
the money expended by the state in defence of her 
people be refunded. 18 
According to the report of Governor Coke of Jan- 
uary 1874, and that of the comptroller of February 
10th, following, the public debt was $1,668,131. In 
the present message, the governor states that the en- 
tire public debt of Texas, up to January 1, 1875, ac- 
cording to the comptroller's report, was $4,01.2,421, of" 
which $976,988 represented the floating debt, leaving 
a bonded debt of $3,035,433. He then explains how 
so large an increase in figures appears in the report. 
He says; "The increase in the public debt since the 
report in January 1874, is represented by the bonds 
and certificates granted to the revolutionary veterans 
of Texas, by act 0f April 1874, amounting to $899,- 
389, and a few thousand dollars of miscellaneous in- 

s Memorials to this effect were laid before congress by the 14th legislature, 
and also by the constitutional convention held in the autumn of 1875. Tex. 
-:'.. Gov., legis. 15, sess. l, ap. 1876, 58-9. 
HIST. ME.X. TATES, VOL. II. 33 
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held for that purpose, and for delegates on August 
2d. On the appointed day 69,583 votes were cast for 
the convention, and 30,549 against it. The delegates ' 
having been duly elected, the convention assembled at 
Austin, September 6, 1875, and completed its labors 
November 24th, on which day it adjourned. The 
constitution which it framed was submitted to the 
people for ratification February 17, 1876, when 136, 
606 votes were cast in favor of it, and 56,652 against 
it. A general election was held on the same day, and 
the regular democratic state ticket elected. Coke was 
relected governor, by a majority of over 102,000 
votes, having polled 150,418 against 47,719 cast for 
William Chambers.  
Some very striking changes are noticeable in the 
constitution of 1876. In the bill of rights, the pro- 
visions of the constitution of 1869 that declared seces- 
sion a heresy, and that the constitution and laws of 
United States are the supreme law of the land, are 
stricken out. 3 With respect to the legislative de- 

21 The names of the delegates, with their ,places of residence and nativity, 
as also their occupations, will be found in Watsh and Pilgrim's Direct. Costit. 
Conven., 1-3. The 30 districts sent up eighty-nine delegates, of whom 75 were 
democrats and 14 republicans, four of whom were negroes. The greater 
ortion of the delegates were natives of the southern states, there being o.nly 
ur native Texans. . 
2 U. S. Sen. lisc., cong. 47, sess. 2, i., doc. 8, 71; Tltrll, 437. 
3 For the purpose of comparison, I copy the preambleg and corresponding 
provisions in the two constitutions. 
Constitution of Texas, 1869: Ve the people of Texas, acknowledging 
with gratitude the grace of God in permitting us to make a choice of our 
form of government, do hereby ordain and establish this constitution. Art. 
I. Bill of Rights. That the heresies of nullifi5ation and secession, which 
brought the country to grief, may be eliminated from future political dis- 
cussion; that public order may be restored, private property and human 
life protected, and the great principles of liberty and equality secured to us, 
we declare that: Sec. I. The constitution of the United States," and the laws 
and treaties made and to be made in pursuance thereof, are acknowledged 
to be the supreme law; that this constitution is framed in harmony with, and 
in subordination thereto, and that the fundamental principles embodied 
herein can only be changed subject to the national authority. 
Constitution of Texas, 1876: lreamble. Humbly invoking the blessing 
of Almighty, the people of the state of Texas do ordain and establish this 
constitution. Art. I. Bill of Rights. That the general, great, and essential 
principles of liberty and free government may be recognized and established, 
we declare: Sec. I. Texas is a free and independent state, subject only to 
the constitution of the United States; and the maintenance of our free insti- 
Cutions, and the perpetuity of the union depend upon the preservation of the 
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cle occupied his special attention. He considered the 
system framed in it so faulty, inefficient, and expen- 
sive, that in his judgment it would be better not to 
attempt to amend it, but to substitute an entirely 
new article. I-Ie describes its prominent faults in the 
following words" "It provides for two high courts of 
last resort, giving supremacy to neither, and leaves 
the country to be vexed with uncertainty as to what 
is the law when conflicting opinions are announced by 
these tribunals. It established county courts, con- 
ferring on them extensive general and statutory juris- 
diction, and prescribes no qualification for the judges, 
thus submitting at least half of the litigation of the 
country, and the administration of the laws to judges, 
many of whom are utterly uninformed of the laws 
they must administer, leaving suitors no remedy for 
inevitable injustice, except an expensive appeal to a 
distant court. It abolishes the office of district at- 
torney, heretofore filled by men of learning, abilits , 
and experience, and substitutes that of county 
torney, mos- frequently to be filled by inexperienced 
men, leaving many counties without prosecutors at 
all, where they are most needed, thereby paralyzing 
the efficiency of the laws, exempting criminals from 
punishment, and inviting an increase of lawlessness 
and crime, so difficult to repress under the most rigid 
enforcement of the laws." :Moreover, it extended the 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace over matters and 
rights too important to be submitted to the judgment 
of men usually unlearned in the law; it failed in some 
instances to provide for appeals; it provided insufficient 
salaries for district judges; and surrendered the peo- 
ple, in a considerable portion of the state, "to the 
domination of uneducated and ignorant suffrage," in 
three-fourths of their litigation. 
On the subject of taxation he calls attention to the 

elected to each house, the legislature night t)ropose amendnents to the con- 
stitution, which were to be published and submitted to the 1)eot)le for ratifi- 
cation. 
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Italian by birth, possessed the entire confidence of 
the Mexican population, being regarded as a friend 
and champion; indeed he had been elected to repre- 
sent their interests in the legislature. His death ex- 
cited the most angry feelings, and a determination to 
take vengeance on the murderer whenever an oppor- 
tunity might present itself. Howard, after the perpe- 
tration of the deed, went back to :New Mexico. 
The exasperation of the ]V[exican inhabitants of 
San Elizario displayed itself in the beginning of 
November, when about 200 men collected with vio- 
lent demonstrations against ttoward's bondsmen, from 
whom they demanded payment of the $12,000, and 
whose lives they threatened to take. ]V[ajor John 
:B. Jones, of the frontier battalion of Texan rangers 
opportunely arrived, and by his representations the 
malecontents were prevented from proceeding to vio- 
lence ar.d agreed to disperse. 
On November 16th, Howard returned to E1 Paso 
where he surrendered himself, and was admitted to 
bail on a bond for $4,000. Somewhat later a train 
of wagons left San Elizario for the salt deposits, and 
were expected to return by ])ecember 12th. When 
Howard, who was at Mesilla, heard of this he deter- 
mined to enforce his rights, and on the evening of 
that day, wit] about 25 Texan Rangers, under Lieu- 
tenant J. :B. Tays, entered San Elizario for the pur- 
pose of assisting the sheriff to execute writs of at- 
tachment on the cargoes of alt. Whereupon the 
Mexican population rose in arms, being presently 
joined by a number of Mexicans from the other side 
of the river. Howard and John G. Atkinson, one of 
his bondsmen, took refuge in the rangers' quarters, 
but Charles E. Ellis, another bondsman, while en- 
deavoring to do the same, was killed in the streets. 
On the following morning Sergeant C. E. ]V[ortimer 
was shot while within 100 yards of the quarters, 
which were forthwith laid siege to by the rioters, and 
firing commenced. 
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The besiegers repeatedly demanded the surrender 
of Howard, which was as often refused, their intention 
to kill him being well known. On the 17th, however, 
it appears that the position of the assailed was con- 
sidered so desperate that Lieutenant Tays and How- 
ard went out to confer with the rioters, who promised 
the latter his life if" he would relinquish all claim to 
the salt lakes. As there was no one to interpret for 
them, Atkinson was sent for, and on his arrival some 
arrangement was made by him with the insurgents, ' 
upon which the rangers surrendered, whereupon 
they were immediately disarmed and confined. 
A_ meeting was now held by the ring-leaders, at 
which it was decided to put to death Howard, Atkin- 
son, and Sergeant McBride, a ranger who had made 
himself very obnoxious to the Mexican element. 
Thereupon these men were led out and shot, Howard 
first. I-Iad it not been for the influence of Chico Ba- 
rela, the chief leader of the mob, all would have been 
killed; as it was, the rangers were permitted to depart, 
stripped of their arms and equipments. The store 
and mill of Ellis were sacked, and other robberies 
comnitted, as usual on such outbreaks. 
Meantime the United States' district commander, 
Colonel Edward Hatch, hastened with troops to San 
Elizario, where he arrived on the 22d. He made 
such a disposition of his soldiers at Socorro, Ysleta, 
and Franklin as to stop all further violence, and restore 
order and confidence. .Most of the principal actors in 
this tragedy escaped into Mexico, while several per- 
sons resisting arrest were killed by rangers sent after 
hem by the sheriff. The Mexican authorities on the 
ol)posite side of the river seem to have been powerless 
to prevent their people from taking part in this riot. 
/k large gathering had collected at E1 Paso, Mexico, 
to attend the mmual ['air held there December 12th, 

9 According to the account given by an eye-witness to the .Mesilla Inde- 
pendent, lg. lV[ex., Akinson gave $11,000 in specie, currency, and drafts, on 
condition that he, Howard, and the rangers should be permitted to depart 
without molestation. San Josd Pioneer, Aug. 24, 1878. 
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credit being such that her bonds, bearing an interest 
of six per centum, sold in New York at a premium of 
two and a half per centum. 
The policy of Governor Roberts, 8 as expounded in 
his inaugural address, aimed at impo.rtant changes. 
He objected to positive laws limiting judicial discre- 
tion from fear of abuse of power; he deprecated the 
present system of procrastination in the sale of the 
public lands, thereby burdening the present genera- 
tion with taxes for the doubtful benefit of future gen- 
erations; and he advocated the disposal of the public 
lands at a fair value as soon as practicable, so as to 
lneet the obligations of the government, increase the 
school and other funds, and relieve the present gen- 
eration from an onerous taxation, imposed for the dim 
prospect of a future good which would never be realized. 
On January 27th he sent a special message to the 
legislature on the judiciary, in which, like Coke, he 
advocated amendments of the constitution, one of 
which savored somewhat of a dislike to the utter 
overthrow of everything in the form of centralism.  " 
He recommended that district attorneys should be 
appointed by the governor, and be removable at his 
pleasure. His reasons were not without some force. 
"The district attorney," he said, "is peculiarly an 

a Oran M. Roberts was bo.rn, 1815, in S. C., and educated at the univer- 
sity of Alabana. Selecting law as his profession, he commenced practice in 
1838 in that state, but in 1841 migrated to Texas. Having settled at San 
Augustine, he became district attorney in 1844, and district judge the year 
following. After annexation, he resumed the practice of his profession, 
which he continued until 1857, when he was elected one of the associate jus- 
tices of the supreme court. In 1861, he was chosen president of the secession 
convention, assembled at Austin, and in that capacity, acting under its au- 
thority, proclaimed Texas a free and independent state. In 1862, Rol)erts 
raised  regiment for confederate army, and was attached to Gem Walker's 
division, but was afterward elected chief justice of the state. He was in the 
first reconstruction convention in 1866, and the ensuing legislature elected 
him to the U. S. senate, but he was not allowed to take his seat. He then 
resumed the practice of his profession. In 1874, the supreme court hving 
been reorganized, he was restored to his position as chief justice, and was 
re-elected in 1876. tlanford's Tex. State Reg., 1879, 127; Gov. Inaug. Ad., 
Jan. 1879, 11. 
aaGov. Coke also considered that the rebound from centralism had been 
too excessive. He wished the power of the executive no to be so much cur-. 
tailed. 
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executive officer, representing the state; and, as the 
governor is required by the constitution to see that 
the laws are executed, he should be given full control 
of the attorney fo.r the state to enable him to do it, 
and then he may be justly held responsible ior it. 
As it is now, every district attorney and county 
torney in the state is an independent executive 
officer. ''3' He was, however, unsuccessful in his 
attempt to have the constitution amended. 
On June 10, 1879, Governor Roberts convened 
exta session of the legislature, and submitted 
less than 39 different matters for its action thereon. 
The most important were:to make an appropriation 
for the annual payment of the interest on the public 
bonded debt, and for a sinking fund for the ultimate 
discharge of that debt; to provide for the sale of the 
public lands and those pertaining to the university, 
the free schools, and the asia'lures; and to make ap- 
l)ropriations for the support of those institutions, out 
of the interest of the state bonds and railroad bonds, 
at that time amounting to over $3,000,000. Other 
matters were the amendment of old laws and the pas- 
sage of new ones for the better government of the 
country generally. 

The system of removal or extermination as applied 
to the Indians in Texas, has been thoroughly carried 
out. For many .years'after the removal of the India 
colonists in 1859, the frontier suffered from devasta- 
tions committedby wild tribes, which found a safe 
retreat in uninhabited regions of the United States 
and Mexico. 3 The Comanches and Kickapoos proved 
themselves conspicuously troublesome, the former 
claiming the country as their own, and the right to 
make raids into it. and the latter declaring themselves at 

34Gov. Roberts" JIessage to tlw 15th Legis., 1879, 13. 
51n 1866 permission was granted by the Mexican authorities to Capt. 
Brotherton, to cross the frontier in pursuit of Indian marauders. Me. Col. 
Leg., D. C., 63-7, iii. 3-6. 
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1852 by captains Marcy and McClellan, under the 
direction of the war department, it was discovered 
that there were two main branches to the river 
proper; but, probably owing to the inaccuracy of 
their instruments, the explorers located the 100th 
meridian below the junction. In 1857 the commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, who wished to know the 
boundary between the Choctaw and Chickasaw coun- 
tries, caused an astronomical survey to be made for 
the purposes of ascertaining the true meridian, which 
was found to be 80 miles west of the junction of the 
two forks, the surveyors designating ])rairie Dog 
Fork, that is South Fork, as the main branch. Texas 
at once questioned this designation, and congress 
passed an act, approved June 5, 1858, authorizing the 
president in conjunction with the state of Texas to 
lnark out the boundary line. Colmnissioners on both 
sides were appointed who proceeded to do their work 
in 1860. No agreement, however, could be arrived 
at, and Texas, adopting the report of her commis- 
sioner, established the territory in dispute--about 
-2,000 square miles in area--as a county under the 
name of Greer. ' In 1882 a bill was before congress 
seeking to establish the North Fork as the true 
boundary, but hitherto no settlement of the question 
has been attained. Meantime complications have 
arisen, through persons claiming to exercise rights on 
the disputed land under the jurisdiction of the state 
of Texas; conflicts have taken place, and blood has 
been shed, owing to procrastination in the adjustment 
of the disputed claim." 
On the 16th of January 1883 John Ireland, having 
been chosen governor, assumed office and was suc- 
ceeded, in January 1887, by L. S. Ross. No state 
in the Union has passed through more political vicissi- 
 In an act of congress of Feb. 24, 1879, 'to create the northern judicial 
district of the state of Texs,' etc., Greer county is included in the district. 
U. S. Statutes, 1878-9, 318. 
 he question hving been agitated for so many years the references re- 
specting it are very numerous. The above sketch is derived from Sec. 
Interior Rept, 1882, 15; U. S. H. Repts, cong. 47, sess. 1, v., no. 1282. 
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tudes than Texas. During the present century her 
people have fought and bled under no less than five 
different national flags, representing as many different 
governments. First we find her with a sparse popu- 
lation among which might b found some few indi- 
viduals of the :Amglo-_hmerican race, under the royal 
standard of Spain, ruled by monarchical laws; next 
the eagle of the lexlcan republic dictates the form 
of government, and exasperates by oppression the free- 
spirited settlers from the United States; then follow 
revolt and a short but sanguinary struggle for inde- 
pendence, terminating in the establishment of the 
Texan republic with its emblematic lone star flag. 
After a brief existence, however, as a sovereign nation, 
Texas was co_tent to repose beneath the standard 
of the stars and stripes, which in turn she threw 
aside to fight under the confederate banner. Such 
is the outline of her career. The land which was 
once the abode of savages has been converted i:to a 
civilized country which will prove a center of humal 
develol)met. 
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dumb; progress is slower, and most mechanical occu- 
pations are beyond their requirement. Nevertheless 
they soon become proficien in making baskets, 
brooms, and chairs; they are lso taught music and 
telegraphy, in the former of which they make especial 
progress. This institute went into operation in 1858, 
with ten pupils in attendance, a commodious house 
being rented in Austin until the state building was 
completed. In that year the legislature added $6,500 
to the supporting fund, and appropriated $12,500 for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of the build- 
ing, which was finished by December 1860. During 
the war means were wanting for the successful opera- 
tion of this establishment, but 9,600 were expended 
in 1867 in repairin the building, and the sixteenth 
legislature approprmted $7,500 for the erection of 
additions thereto. In lanuary 1879, sixty-eight blind 
persons were in attendance; since that time the insti- 
tute has progressed in proportion to the necessity for 
providing for the relief of this helpless class. Both 
this institute and that for the deaf and dumb are 
situated in the vicinity of Austin. 
The site selected in 1857 for the lunatic asylum lies 
three miles north of Austin. The plan adopted for the 
construction of the building was such as to admi of 
additions being made to i from time to time without 
marring the symmetry of the whole. Glasscock and 
2Iiller, of Austin, obtained the first contract by which 
they engaged to erect three sections for the sum of 
$47,514. The first superintendent was C. G. Keenan, 
who held office frown 1858 to 1862 when Dr Steiner 
succeeded him. During that period 67 patients had 
been admitted, of whom 49 were males and 18 
females. After the abolition of slavery in Texas 
additional premises were required for the admission 
of freedmen, and in 1867 wh is known as the Cross 
property was purchased and improved at a cost of 
$35,000. The completion of the original plan of the 
building "hving been prevented by the civil war, 
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by the counties, for the benefit of public schools 
therein. Separate schools were to be provided for 
the white and colored children, and impartial pro- 
vision made for both; and the board of education was 
restored to be composed of the governor, comptroller, 
and secretary of state.  
Under these provisions laws were enacted for the 
carrying out of the same. At a specially called ses- 
sion of the legislature, January 1884, improvements 
in the system were effected. The office of state sup- 
erintenden was reaffirmed, the superintendent being 
made the official secretary of the board of education; 
boards of examiners of teachers were provided; and 
colored school communities were given the right to 
have trustees of their own race for their schools.  In 
1884 county school affairs were superintended by 
county judges, and in cities and towns the boards of 
aldermen had the exclusive power to regulate and 
govern the free schools within their limit. Austin, 
Galveston, Houston, and the larger cities have school 
superintendents. 
The system of free schools in Texas has firmly fixed 
itself in public esteem. According to Spaight's offi- 
cial map of December 1, 1882, 8 the principal of the 
perpetual school fund amounted to $4,166,383, ]n cash 
and bonds; the amount of land pertaining to the same 
was 33,000,000 acres, besides 4,002,912 acres given to 

6By the school law of 1883, this board was authorized to appoint a secre- 
tary with a salary of $1,800 a year. U. S. Rept. Com. Educ., 1883-4, 262. 
Benjamin F. Baker, was made secretary in Jan. 1883, and held that office 
for 18 months; the office of state superintendent of public instruction was 
then created by ac of the 18th legislature in extra session, and in :Nov. 
1884, Baker was elected o it by a majority of 181,016 votes. He prepare4 
the public school law in force at the time of writing, 1886. Baker was born 
in Russell county, Alabama, Jan. 20, 1851, migrated to Texas at the age 
of 18, pructised law in the town of Carthage, and in 1876 was elected to the 
15th legislature, was relected, and served during the 16th and 17th legislao 
tures, when he declined relection and moved to Decatur. 
 The framer of this law was A. J. Chambers, who was born in Missis- 
sippi in 1835, and went to Texas in 1853, where he was engaged in school 
teaching for ten years. In 1882 he was elected to the 18th legislature, and 
served to Jan. 1885. 
 In Tex. Resources, Soil, and Climate, being the report of A. V. Spaight, 
Eae commissioner of insurance, statistics and history, for the year 1882. 
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In a country so productive of increase, cattle-dealing 
has become a great business, and yearly hundreds of 
thousands of animals are driven northward to ranges 
in Nebraska, Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
and Idaho, where cattle, as experience has proved, 
increase more rapidly in weight than if raised for 
market on the Texas ranges. This business has 
grown up chiefly during the last fifteen years, the 
movement varying year by year." Latterly, the great, 
markets for driven cattle have been Dodge City, 
Kansas, and Ogalalla, Nebraska, which are reached 
by regular cattle trails, the drovers having been 
crowded away, farther and farther west, frown the old 
main route by the rapid settlement of tansas. The 
railroads, also, now transport stock h great nmnbers. 
It is considered that the establishment by the United 
States' congress of a great national cattle trail leading 
northward would conduce greatly to the cattle-raising 
interests in Texas. The fact that the main line, 
known as the Fort Griffin and Dodge City trail, is 
in a rancho of 100,000 acres in the panhandle. Iffe was born in Sabine county, 
Feb. 9, 1837, was a captain of rangers, and in 1885 was elected president of 
the Cattle Association of West Texas. Slaug/ter's .tVotes on Tex., hiS. Col. 
V. Crawford Young is another man of enterprise, lie was born in Kentucky, 
Dec. 9, 1820; served in the confederate arny, and in 1879 settled in Garza 
county, Texas. In 1883 he formed the Llano Cattle co., selling 80,00{) 
acres of land. tie owns 15,000 head of cattle and believes that the Hereford 
breed is the best adapted to the climate of that section of the country. Young's 
Statements, hiS. L.B. Collins, who went to Texas in 1865, considers that the 
best class of stock for the country is the Durham; though he says the Hereford 
cattle are excellent to cross with the native Texas animal. The Burmuda 
stock is also good for crossing. L.B. Collins was born in Louisiana, April 
22, 1848. Re,ar--ks n Stock, MS. N.C. Baldwin remarks that with care, 
imported stock do very well in Texa3, and little loss need be feared. Baldwiu's 
temar'ks on Stock, :hiS. John S. Aadrews, of Dallas county, is a prominent 
stock-raiser, and has been engaged in that business along the western border 
for many years. Biog. St'ere/t, hiS. 
 U. S. Bureau of Statistics, ut sup., 23-4. John B. Slaughter, brother of 
C. C. Slaughter, has been engaged largely in this business, which is very 
profitable. His first venture was made in 1873, when he paid $7 for yearlings 
and $10 and $12 respectively for animals two years and three years old. He 
drove them to Kansas, and after wintering thegn, sold the beeves a the rate 
of $20 a head; the yearlings he kept till the spring of 1875, when they real- 
ized $3'2. a head. qlaug/tter, Cattle-dealing, MS. John Sparks was the first 
cattle-dealer who imported the long-horned Texas steers into the state of 
Virginia. He was born in Mississippi, Aug. 30, 1843, and went with his 
father's family to Texas in 1857. tle realized a coasiderable fortune in the 
business, and has an interest in large cattle ranchos in Nevada and Idaho. 
qipars' .tVotes, :hiS. 
HST. lIx. ',TS, VOL. II. 86. 
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The iron vein enters Texas from the northeast in 
Bowie county, and the ore is found in abundance in 
the eastern counties, and in the mountainous districts 
of the upper Colorado and its tributaries. In Llano 
county there is a massive hill of iron ore, 30 feet high, 
800 long, and 500 wide. The ore has been tested and 
found to yield 70 per cnt of pure iron.  As yet the 
development of this mining industry, like that of coal, 
is only in its infancy. It does not appear that any 
enterprise in iron smelting was engaged in before the 
civil war. During that period three small furnaces 
were erected. 
Another metal which Texas yields in great abun- 
dance is copper,the belt of which extends from Wichita 
county southward, with some interruptions, and a 
westerly bend to t)ecos and Presidio counties. A 
company was chartered in 1885 to work copper mines 
in Archer county, which may be considered as the 
first serious step taken toward the establishment of 
this industry in the state. Silver-bearing ores, prin- 
cipally argentiferous galena, crop out in Llano county 
and can be traced to San Saba and ]3urnett counties 
where old Spanish mines are still to be seen, as also 
along the t)ecos river. Lead is found in E1 Paso, 
Presidio, Gonzales, and Gillespie counties. 
Valuable deposits of salt are found in Gregg, Hi- 
dalgo, Van Zandt, E1 Paso and many other counties. 
Along the Rio Grande. it is found in inexhaustible 
quantities, the salt lakes of E1 t)aso being famous. 
Equally so is the Sal del Rey in Hidalgo, which is a 
large body of salt wa.ter about one mile in diameter 
and nearly ch'cular in shape. From this lake the 
people of Texas was supplied with salt during the 
civil war. Building stone of every description exists 
throughout the state, and ]3urnctt, Llano, and San 
Saba counties contain beautiful varieties of marble of 

s Geo. T. Todd narrates that in early days wagoners on the roads lead- 
ing into Jefferson used flt irou rocks on which to bke their bread, and beat 
the same in,to horse-shoes without the trouble of smelting the ore. Jfferson 
Iro _]Vews, Feb. 10, 1886. 
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18,871 miles, the mails being transported over 5,371 
miles by rail, and 492 miles by steamboat, the bal- 
ance of 13,008 miles representing routes designated 
as "star routes," irregular proceedings in contracts for 
which have been repeatedly exposed, s The total au- 
nual transportation is represented by distances aggre- 
gating 8,948,035 miles, at a cost of $718,516. s 
ailroad systems have been developed in an extraor- 
dinary degree in Texas during the last ten years. In 
1870, there were less than 300 miles in operation, and 
in 1876 only about 1,600 miles, while in 1885 over 
7,000 miles had been completed. During the repub- 
lic numerous charters for railroads were granted, but 
none were acted upon, and it was not until 1852 that 
the first road was commenced. 2 brief account of 
the oldest line in the state will not be uninteresting. 
In the above-named year, a preliminary survey was 
made, and some work done, on what was then called 
the Buffalo Bayou, Brazos, and Colorado road, start- 
ing from Harrisburg with a westerly direction, and 
in the same year the whistle of the first locomotive on 
Te.xan soil was heard at I-Iarrisburg, being also the 
second put in motion west of the lississippi. The 
company was organized June 1, 1850, at :Boston, 
[assachusetts, by General Sidney Sherman, who 
may be regarded as the father of railroad systems in 
Texas. The work progressed slowly, and the Colo- 
rado was not reached till 1859, when the line was 
open to Eagle lake, 65 miles from its initial point. 
In 1866, it had been extended to Columbus, the river 
being bridged at Alleyton. By an act of the legisla- 
ture the charter was changed in 1870, and San An- 
tonio made the objective point. Since that time it 
has been called the Galveston, Harrisburg, and San 
Antonio railvay, perhaps better known as the "Sun- 
set route." On January 15, 1877, the road reached 
San Antonio, the citizens of Bgjar county having voted, 
 This remark does not apply individually to the Texa mail service, but 
to that of the U. S. generally. 
 U'. ,I. II. Ex..Doe., cong. 48, sess. 1, ix. 108, 133. 
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other great railroad centre, nearly a dozen lines, com- 
pleted or in course of construction concentrating in 
that city. 
Many other lines are also projected to connect with 
the above-named system, on ";vhich more or less work 
was done,while the construction of others will be under- 
taken according to the transportation requirements of 
this progressive state. In the above brief account of 
the railroads in Texas I have confined myself to the 
main systems in operation within her bomdaries; 
but tle reader will apprehend that numerous local 
lines connect communication between them and most 
of the principal towns, and that the whole net-work 
is connected vith the great transcontinental and main 
roads of the United States, and also with the Mexi- 
can systems--of still greater magnitude if, in some 
future time, they be connected with stupendous 
trunk lines reaching into South America,--a consum- 
marion already conceived by projectors. 
]:ailroad enterprises, from the first initiative steps 
taken to introduce into Texas this means of transp6r- 
ration, have met with most liberal assistance from the 
state government. Charters have been granted on 
easy terms, enormous sums of money--principally 
from the school and university fund have been 
loaned, and a large amount of public funds has 
been donated to such companies as have fulfilled their" 
contracts, extensions of time having been granted 
whenever the petitions for such vere reasonable. It 
is to this liberal action of the state that Texas is in- 
debted in a great measure for her late rapid develop- 
ment and increase of population. Texas did not 
escape being affected by the trouble caused by the 
serious strike of railroad employds in the spring of 
1886. On April 3d of that year a train which left Fort 
Worth on its way south was fired into at the junction 
of the Fort Worth and New Orleans Railroad, two miles 

went to Texas in 1858; and served in the confederate army during the whole 
of the civil war. Observatiots, MS. 
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pleted the annexation of Texas to the United States, and framed the first 
constitution of the new state. In 1847 he became a candidate for the office 
of governor of the stae, and while engaged in an active canvass for that 
position he died of yellow fever Oct. l lth at Houston. Van Zandt was a 
man of rare natural abilities, and from his probity and amenity of conduct, 
was respected and revered by all who knew him. Five out of six children 
born to him were living in 1888, namely Louisa, widow of Col J. M. Clough, 
who fell in the defence of Fort Donnelson; Kleber M., born lovember 7, 
1836, admitted to the bar in 1858, and removed to Fort Worth in 1865, 
where he engaged in mercantile business until 1874, when he turned his 
attention to banking, and became president of Fort Worth Bank; Lycurgus, 
a practising physician, born Jan. 5, 1840; Fanny, born May 15, 1842, wife 
of Doctor Elias Beall, of Fort Vorth; and Ida, born May 20, 1844, the wife 
of J. J. Jarvis, a lawyer and farner of Tarrant county, tran Zandt, 
no. 1, MS. ; Id., no. 2, M S. 
E. D. Linn, a son of John J. Linn, the author of Reminiscences of Fifty 
Years in Texas, was born in that state in 1848, and received his education in 
the private schools.. He is a prominent member of the committee on educa- 
tion, and has been a member of the 14th to 19th legislatures inclusive. He 
was the originator of the bill to fund and pay the public debt of Texas. Is 
editor and proprietor of the Victoria Advocate, and one of the trustees of the 
:New York and Texas railway. His father was a menber of the general 
consultation which organized at San Felipe :Nov. 3, 1835, declared against 
the central government of Santa Anna, andestablished a provisional govern- 
ment. J.J. Linn was also a member of the committee of safety, quarter- 
master-general during the revolution, and afterward elected to the 1st and 
2d Texan congress. Iinn, Biog. S'ect, MS. 
Captain Marcus D. Herring was born October 11, 1828, and educated in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. Before he was 20 years of age, he was licensed 
to practise law. In Texas he resided in Austin from 1853 to 1856, when he 
removed to Waco, where he practised very successfully his profession. Dur- 
ing the last three years and nine months of the civil war he served in the 
confederate army. Capt. Herring is a royal arch mason, and belongs to the 
I. 0. 0. F., being the founder of the widows' and orphans' house of that so- 
ciety. Biog., MS. 
Col John C. McCoy was born Sept. 28, 1819, a[ Clark county, Indiana; 
was educated at Charleston and Vihnington academies, and adnitted to the 
bar in 1842. On Jan. 1, 1845, he arrived at Galveston as an agent for the 
Peter's colony. In 1851, he married a niece of Ex-gov. Porter of Pennsyl- 
vania. During the war of secession, he held various positions, such as quar- 
termaster, enrolling officer, and provost marshal. Col McCoy is a prominent 
mason, having become a member of that order in 1848. He has filled every 
possible position, and in 1883 was placed as 1. E. Grand Commander of the 
Grand Commandery, K. T. ; is now chairman of the committee of correspon- 
dence of the Grand Commandery, K. T. 'exas Biog., MS. 
T. C. Cook, A. M., hi. D., is a prominent member of the house of repre- 
sentatives of the 19th legislature, representing Colorado county. Was born 
at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, September 19, 1836. He received his degree of 
M. D. at the university of Pennsylvania in 1859, and that of A. M. at the 
university of Alabama in 1860, in which year he migrated to Texas. During 
the civil war, he was surgeon of the 1st regiment of heavy artillery of t, he 
confederate army. Biog., MS. 
J. V. Swain was born in Kentucky in 1839, and arrived in 1859 in Texas. 
He served in the confederate army till the surrender of Johnson's army, and 
on his return gave his attention to farning, which avocation he pursued for 
five years. He then adopted law as his profession; has served both as repre- 
sentative and senator in the state legislature. In 1883, he was elected for a 
second term as comptroller, with the extraordinary majority of 190,000votes. 
As a member of the state board of education. Swain is anxious for the adop- 
tion of text-book uniformity. Texas Biog., 
HIST. MEX. STATES, VOL. II. 37. 
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gas thereupon appointed to the command of the 
Occidente section, the brigadier AJejo Garcfa Conde, 
governor of Sonora and Sinaloa, a deserving soldier 
nearly half a century in the royal service.' 
The Oriente division was offered to the Mariscal 
de campo, Felix Calleja, and he, declining to accept 
the position presented it to Simon Herrera, governor 
of Leon, who was slain by insurgents before accept- 
ance, whereupon Colonel Arredondo received the 
position.' Nava, who ruled the united provinces at 
the opening of the century, was replaced in 1804 by 
Colonel Pedro Grimarest, ' and he soon after by Briga- 
dier lemesio Salcedo y Salcedo, who was presently 
recalled to Spain. 
The troops under Sara's command consisted in fact 
of only some four hundred and fifty men, many of 
whom were filibusters from the Ufited Stutes; but 
with this sleader force he invaded Texas in 1812, 
and took possession of several cities, driving back the 
forces of Salcedo and Hererra. Warned of this dan- 
ger, Arredond(), whose forces had been quartered 
the valley del Maiz, at once mrched agaiast the 
enemy, collecting men and material on his way through 
Nuevo Santander. Meanwhile, Colonel Elizondo, who 
had been sent in advance, had allowed himscli  to be 
drawn into an engagement, and was totally routed. 
_A_ few weeks later, however; Arredondo himself 
flicted a crushing d,efeat on the insurgents, now under 
the command of Alvarez de Toledo, who had sup- 
planted Sara. 5[any of the prisoners were executed, 
icluding all the filibusters who fell into the hands 
of the l[exicaus, and thus ended all hope of aid from 
the United States to the cause of the revolution. 

 The register says 47 years, during eight of which he occupied the latter 
grade; decorated 'ith rito de guerra and other distinctioas. The order 
for the divisioa, dated May 1, 1811, was confirmed ia 1812. Text 
Intern. Real Orden, 1811; A[ayer's MS, nos. 6-7, refer to the Sonora chapter 
concerning Garca Conde. 
See Hist. Mex., iv. 541-3, this series. 
s Of the 3d battalion of Etremadura infantry. Real Orden, May 30, 
1804:; A[ayer's MS, no. 3. 
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ture or convention, the escocgs and york]no, or con- 
servative and liberal, elenwnts " already asserted 
themselves in a marked degree, for a time under the 
localized nicknames of Chirrines and Cuchas. '' Soon 
the military entered as a third party to watch their 
opportunities for spoil. The elections for the first 
regular legislature were disputed, 8' and it was not till 
May 1, 1826, that the body was installed 8' in not fully 
complete form. The triumphant liberals controlled 
it and failed not to direct blows against the clericals, 
who responded by fomenting a conspiracy for 
August 4th. This was promptly stopped with the 
aid of informers, and more strenuous measures were 
taken against the party, to which end extra powers 
\vere conferred upon the governor, Santiago ]3aca 
Ortiz, deputy to the first national congress, and leader 
of the yorkino party. '' The result was that the op- 
ponents had recourse to fresh plots, one of which in 
November met the same fate as the preceding; '' an- 
other took place in Iarch 1827, when Lieutenant J. 
1:. Gonzalez proclaimed himself comandante general, 
arrested tle governor, dissolved the legislature, and 
terrified the liberals generally, assisted by women, 

 The rise and development of which are treated in Hist. l_rex., v., this 
series. 
aa The former denoting pretenders to learning and greatness, and'as they 
embraced besides Churchmen and Spaniards, the students and youth, the 
term ' partido de los muchachos' was also applied by the Cuchas, a name sig- 
nifying buffoons and beggars, who gained their bread by creating merriment 
among the people. Randrez, rot. 1)ur., 62-3. The Chirrines unfurled a 
green standard, with the watchword Viva la Religion Cato'lica; hence alo 
the appellation Catholics. The latter split after 1848 into Atalayas, or new 
men, who objected to the extreme conservatism of the other faction. See 
also Zavala, Rev. 21rex., 277 et seq. 
 Arguments for both sides, in A lcahte, EoTos.; [ex., Observ. al Congreso, 
1-2; E.to viene nuy al caso, 1-2; Pap. Far., xxxi., pts 18, 22, lxix., pt 11, 
with remonstrance against divisions of the constituent conmittees. 
a Under the presidency of J. J. de Escrzaga, in the senate, and J. 5I. 
de Arrieta, in the house. J. de Matos had been president of the constituent 
convention. Son., Actas Cong., i. 220. 
aThe legislature elected the governor, hence this selection. His suffcr- 
ings as one of the deputies imprisoned by Iturbide had earned him great 
sympathy, which he justified by an energetic and able administration. 
ta.drez, ..Vot. 1)r., 64. 
a It was.fomented hy Canon Zubirfa. Iore than 200 had joined the plot 
when it was divulged. Correo Semanario, i. 68-73, 123-4. 
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dispute." A new legislature met at Durango in Feb- 
ruary 1833, and :B. lendarozqueta succeeded as gov- 
ernor, both ready to coSperate in the liberal measures 

DURANGO AND SINALOAo 
of Farfas, whom President Santa Anna had lef ia 
tt Correspondence between the respective governors and commanders in 
Sept.-Oct., in Pit, art, Doc. CMI,., ii. I 1-22; ld. Coll., 1832, 1-2; Bustamante, 
Vo Patra, MS., iii. 193-5, reproduces some lofty epistles from Calvo. 
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tribes under subjection, and driving the rest into the 
mountains beyond the Rio Bravo and the lines of 
presidios skirting it. Among these intractable bands, 
designated by the general terms of Apaches and Co- 
manches, hunting was practically the only occupation. 
Closely allied to it was warfare, fostered during this 
long struggle till it became a second nature, and stim- 
ulated by the brooding idea that their hunting-grounds 
had been taken from them by white invaders. Right, 
as well as vengeance, therefore, urged them to retalia- 
tion by entering this domain bequeathed by their fore- 
fathers, and wresting a share of its produce in fat cattle 
and fleet steeds, with scalIs for trophies. The ordi- 
nary chase fell into comparative disrepute beside 
this ready source of supply, made glorious by daring 
feats and bloody achievements. 
The colonial government tried one measure after 
another in the effort to check the terrible raids, which 
between 1771 and 1776 resulted in the slaughter of 
1674 persons in :Nueva Vizcaya alone, not counting 
soldiers, travellers, or captives, while vast districts were 
laid desolate. In 1786 Viceroy Galvez proposed a war 
without cessation or mercy against every tribe until 
it should be forced to sue for peace--a peace to be 
based on mutual interest, by encouraging the Indians 
with regular or occasional gifts while undermining 
their health with subtle distribution of fiery liquor, 
and creating adesire for luxuries that could be obtained 
only in peaceful intercourse with settlers. Any in- 
fringement of treaties was to be relentlessly punished, 
and wars of extermination suscitated among the tribes. 
This Machiavellian policy was pursued with great 
success, although subjected to modifications by differ- 
ent commanders, for during the remainder of this 
century and the beginning of the following one no 
serious outbreaks are recorded. With the changes and 
adlnihistrative corruption attending the entry 
Viceroy Iturrigar%v came a degree of laxity, which 
encouraged the insolence and daring of the Apaches. 
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erel :Paredes at the close of the year, but the general 
succeeded in gaining possession of the power, one re- 
sult being the installation of Irigoyen in Trias' place. 
In Durango, the troops resolved to proclaim I)aredes, 
and Heredia took advantage of it to gain control; but 
Garcfa Conde made a resolute stand at the head of 
the militia, and-persuaded the governor to join with 
him in submitting to the new president, whereupon 
order was restored. 
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mit in the following January to the victorious :Porfirio 
Diaz; whereupon the people elected General g. I. 
Flores ruler. Caamafio of Chihuahua had also to 
yield, and Trias was rewarded for his staunch though 
not very successful struggle by election to the vacated 
l)OSt. ' The northern states had still to endure a final 
though feeble attempt made by the expiring Lerdist 
party, manoeuvred from their retreat in the United 
States. It resulted in a little more, so far as Chihua- 
hua was concerned, than a temporary armed occupa- 
tion of E1 Paso, in the middle of 1877. '3 Partial 
failures of crops also supervened during the following 
years in both states, creating such distress that a 
serious riot took place at Durango. 9' 
The opposition availed itself of the feeling for politi- 
cal purposes, Trias being accused of misdirection of 
funds and other maladministration, and Flores of 
holding office in violation of certain requirements of 
the state constitution. The result was revolution, 
headed in Chihuahua by G. Casavantes, who in  
August 1879, from Guerrero, proclaimed the removal 
of Trias, and succeeded, after a brief campa-;gn, in 
gaining possession of the capital. The approach by 
request of federal troops under Trevifio, brought 
about his ready surrender; yet he achieved his aim, 
for Trias was impeached and deposed. Terrazas was 
called in November to replace him, 95 and ruled till 
1884, when General luero received the popular vote. 
The leader in Durango, J. Yaldespino, succeeded in 
 Mufioz holdingt.he office prior to election. Voz 2Jdj., lIarch 24, Apr. 
14, June 18, 1877; #Jiar. JDeba, cong. 8, i. 28. 
By Machorro. JDiario O.ic., June 18, 20, July 4, 1878; .Revi.sta Cat., 1877, 
302. 
t In which a few of the mob were shot. The legislature offered relief by 
reducing the price of corn from six to two cents per pound. |'oz 3Idj., 5Iay 
16, Aug. 27, 1878. The supreme government granted aid in money, reduc- 
tion of duties, and purchase of grain and seed. ,llex. Recop., xxvii. 815-17; 
Distr. JDcbte.s, cong. 9, iv. 397; cong. 10, iii. 868. Aid was also given to 
sufferers from floods. 
Reports of plans and movements in Mex. Mere. Gob., 1879-80, 27-8, 83- 
6; IrozlIi., Sept. 23, Oct. 7, 12, Dec. 5, 21, 1879; JDiario Offc., Oct. 10, ]Nov. 5, 
1879. Observations of U. S. counsel in U. S. Oov. Doc., cong. 46, sess. 2; 
H. Ex. Doc., xxv., pt i. 427. Id,, sess. 3, i., pt i., 722-4. Casavantes met 
with several reverses before he gained the capital and captured Trias. 
HIST..IEx. STATE8 VOL. II. 40. 
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the intcndencia, yet subject to the comandante general 
at Chihuahua. s' This neglect roused the hitherto defer- 
ential deputy, [onteros, to an attack upon the central 
govcrn,ncnt, for ignoring many reforms proposed. He 
raised objections to so large a region being ruled by 
an intendente residiug in the distant Durango. The 
audiencia was also too far removed, and he urged 
that Sonora and Sinaloa should be separated, an 
audiencia being established at Jklamos to serve for 
both provinces, while diputacion provincial should be 
accorded to each. s' 
Monteros' words were the echo of a wide-spread 
discontent with the centralized admi,istration which 
savored too strongly of the colonial system. The idea 
of a republic elnbracing a federation of states with 
distinct local governments had become too fir,nly 
rooted during the revolutionary war, especially among 
the out-lying provinces, which cared not to be ruled 
from a distance by men who were only too ready to 
sacrifice them to private aims. The pronuncialniento 
of Santa Anna against the empire in December 1822 
was based on this provincial desire for semi-indepen- 
dence, and the hitherto passive north-west depart- 
ments rallied quickly in support of it," General Eche- 
varri pronouncing on :February 1st, at Durango, in 
favor of a sovereign congress. '' The bisho l) of Sonora 
exerted himself openly against the movement, but the 
agitation in Sonora for separation from Sinaloa pro- 
voked a strong feeling in favor of the revolution, and 
its success was warlnly greeted. 
The new authorities, however, had weightier con- 
siderations in mind than the wishes of a remote 
border population, and it was not until a menacilg 
agitation was exhibited that they deigned to give at- 

s3[ex. Mern. Guer., 1823, 25; Pap. Polit., ii. doc. xv. 140. 
To reside at Culian nd Arizpe, respectively. 3[onteros, Expos. om, 
9-18; Pap. Irar., cxl. pt xiv., cxli. pt 6. 
 For an account of this revolution I refer to IIit. 3[ex., iv. 788 et seq., 
this series. 
 Pinart, Doc. on., IIS., i. nos. 85-6. 
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under the Indian chief Cienfuegos, he worked so per- 
suasively upon the garrison that when the chief issued 
orders for defenee, he was beset and compelled to 
flee, severely wounded. Shortly after, hearing of the 
execution of some captured Yaquis at lmnos as rebels, 
t/anderas retaliated by court-martialing and condemn- 
ing to death a number of prisoners in his power, as 
abettors of tyranny, and usurpers of Montezuma's 
authority, a formal notice of their execution being 
sent to the colnandante general, Figueroa, with a 
warning to avoid unnecessary cruelty, and the inti- 
mation that he himself would be guided by the exam- 
ple set him by Christians. 
Early. in August, 1826, 13anderas arrived before 
Pitie, the headquarters of the eomandante general 
Figueroa, who was advancing from Alamos. On the 
6th a battle was fought between San Lorenzo and 
Santa lita, which was hotly maintained till night 
intervened. :Banderas then departed in quest of 
reSnforeements, leaving the chief Guiseamea to hold 
the ground. The absence of the leading spirit proved 
fatal to the Yaquis, who were defeated on the follow- 
ing morning, with a heavy loss in prisoners and dead. 
Those who fled encountered Captain Mier, who 
speadily scattered them with additional slaughter.  
The Yaquis, however, soon reunited, and Banderas 
was again in. the field with fresh forces. The mer- 
chants of Guaymas, believing that the enemy was 
hemmed within their own territory sent into the in- 
terior for the long delayed caravans; but Ia.nderas 
surprised the I'.itic consigmnent, valued a fully 
thirty thousand dollars.  series of successful raids 
now followed, in numerous directions, all attributed 
by rulnor to the personal direction of tlanderas. 

s Figueroa reported that this episode, which took place at rancho de la 
Nesa, Aug. 18th, resulted in the death of 300 Yaquls and the capture of 
200 women and children, besides the recall of 90 citizens, who had been 
taken prisoners. Pi, art, Doc. Son., i. MS., no. 23. Mier had 300 men. The 
loss to the Yaquis in the encounter with Figueroa is placed at 130 dead for 
the two days. Palanca, Sept. 21, 1826. All exaggerated as may be supposed. 
HIST. MEX. STATES, VOL. ]I. 41. 
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the state into a department, with four l)refccturas, '' 
5[anucl [. G'Sa(lara being the first g,vcrn()r. Gen- 
eral Josd Urrca was made comandante-gencral. The 
al)pointment of Urrea was singular. He was recog- 
nized as a stancll federalist, and his appoiatmcnt was 
due only to Ih'esident Bustamantc's personal regard. 
No sooner ]lad lie arrived at his headquarters, 
A rizpe, then lie proclaimed, December 26, 1837, tle 
restoration of the federal system, nd secured from 
the Guawnas custom-house over one hundred tlou- 
sand dollars. ' Disappointed in the prospects of amelio- 
ration, and caught by the very mgnitude of the 
project, troops md citizens responded in diflbrent 
directions, notably at Arizpe, Ures, Hermosillo, Tepic, 
Mazatlan, and Culiacan, till Urrea not only hd men 
enough to meet the departmental government, but 
was able to send bodies to oppose tim central corps 
advancing upon him from Sinalo, and support the 
pronunciamicnto made in Mzatlan. GSndar joined 
the movemelt, was declared provisional governor, nd 
a congress was convened to reform the federal constitu- 
tion in furtherance of the self government of the 
states. On March 14, 1838, the congress assembled, 
Urre being governor-elect and L. Escalante vice- 
goxernor. The legislature confirmed Urrea as corn- 
andante-general, general of the federal army, and 
protector of Sonor and Silaloa, ' conferring upon 
llim full powers to raise armies, and firm alliances." 
This privilege lie quickly availed himself of by offer- 
ing lands, pensions, and other inducements to attract 

 The pay of the prefects was from 1,800 to 2,000. [ex. '[em. ]Iac., 
1838, pt 2. 
 It is related that the house of Ifligo provided the first funds to tart 
the movement on condition of being favored at the custom-lmuse; where- 
upon the firm ordered a cargo of goods from Europe, which arrived in Fcb. 
1839, after Urrea had been ousted. Charges were brought against the gov- 
ernor for complicity in fraud. Cond y H rrera, Reln., 1-38; Pep. Vat., 1. 
no. 2, lxxviii, no. 8. 
 Son. Faction., 106-7; Restaurador Fed., Jan. 30, Mr. 13, 1838. Urre' 
nano with appr.priate inscriptions wa ordered to lm placed on public huild- 
ings. Far|a and Viezca were offered an aylum with land. Pinart, Doe. 
Son., ii. 133-4, 139-40. 
 Plcnipontcntirics wcre to be sent to other ste, to form  coalition. 
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followers, the legislature assisting him in differen 
ways, notably in issuing a provisional constitution. '' 
In Sinaloa the formal pronunciamiento was first 

MP OF SINALOA. 

.,s On March 27th; after which the body closed the session, and left a 
comision permanente to act from the 27th. An amnesty to opponents was 
pssed. Lucero flirt., Nov. 24, ]837. Tamasula hastened to petition for_ 
the federal system. Pinart, Col., no. 47'2. 
HIBY. HEX. STATES, VOL. lI. 42 
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mosillo, in which the government troops were routed. 
Urrea fled southward and his influence for the time 
was lost. ' Cuesta having joined the movement, as- 
sumed temporarily the chief military command. ' 
GSndara now returned and began to agitate his 
plans by bringing the governor and the conmndante- 
general, Elias Gonzalez, to loggerheads, through the 
medium of Cuesta. On February 20th the ayunta- 
minto of Hermosillo declared the departmnental coun- 
cil dissolved, and Cuesta installed as governor, '7 which 
appointment was confirmed at Mexico. This move- 
ment having been effected in a great measure by the 
aid of the Indians, the Yaquis felt disappointed at, 
the peaceful solution of the question, and assumed  
threatening attitude, which required the interference 
of G,ndara. Tranquillity was restored with some 
trouble, and judicious closing of eyes. ' 
In September the supreme government appointed  
new governor in Rafael Ceballos, Cuesta being pro- 
pitiated with the comandancia-general. Simultane- 
ously, however, came news of the federalist. 
pronunciamiento a Mexico and Cuesta, still in power, 
hastened on September 6th to give in his adhesion. 
He knew this would be acceptable to the majority of 
the inhabitants, for the hopes once centred in a cen- 
tralist r6gime had proved illusive. The Apache in- 
roads had increased to an alarming degree, and the 
state had, moreover, been the scene of almost constant, 
civil wariare. It seemed better, therefore, to resume 
the senti-autonomy of a state, with its many privileges, 
since affairs in other respects could hardly become 
worse. Ye many still warned against the additional 
evils of increased party agitation and strife for local 
A.migodelPueblo, Oct. 21, 1845; Sotwretse, June 26, 1846;'Pinart, Doe. 
,on., iii. 116-17, 244-250, 266-7. 
6Me. Mere. Hist., Jn. 24, Feb. 4, 17, 1845. J. M. GonzMez succeeded 
him..,T_i_e_._,_, March 21, 1846. 
* Gxiol and tho deputies being declared ccomplices of Urre. 
 El Tiempo, My 23, 1846, points out that Sonora was ruled by savages. 
for Yqui and Opat grrisons held the chief towns, even of the Pima, who 
guarded Ures. In Sept., Gtlndra reported .lece restored among the Yaquis 
and Mayos. ,onorense, July 24, 31, Aug. 16, 1846. 
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Prominent among them was a Fremh count, Gas- 
ton l{a)ulx de ]ousset-Bouln, of an ancient but 
,decayed Provence fanily.' Imbil)ed traditions and 
manners had stamped him as a child with a hauglty 
dcterminati)n that procured for him the appcllati,)n 
little Wolf; yet a atural generosity assisted his 
Jesuit tcaclmrs of Fribourg to sul)ordinate these 
traits to lofty sentincnt and regard for dignity. Re- 
pelled by the frigidity of an unsyul)athetic father, 
he hastened, at the ale of eighteen, to Paris, to yield 
to the giddy whirl. Talented and hands()ne, he was 
well rcceivel in society. To a graceful figure of 
barely medium heiglt was added an oval face of 
strongly marked features, frank in expression, and 
well set off by an incipient musche and imperial of 
blonde hue. The dreamy eyes fired upon slight 
provocation. He was a dashing horscnan a(l agood 
tncer; skilfful with tle sword and rifle as with the 
pen andpencil, an(lshone equally in sog and conver- 
sation.' 
With the decrease of a maternal legacy came sober 
reflections on dissipation and idleness. Constrained 
in the artificial and sordid atmosplmre of tlm social 
capital, lis ambitious spirit began to sigh for some 
famous field of action. He proceeded to Algiers, 
there to mingle sonewlat visionary colonist mdcr- 
takings' with eccentric hunting excursions aml tnili- 
itary expeditions, latterly in the company of Duc d' 
umale. The revolution o 1848 assisted to crush 
lfis projects, while involving the inherihnce rom his 
ather, yet he welcomed the movement, reed as he 
was by this tie from implantel royalism and re- 
ligion. His appeal for the popular suffrage o his 

 Born at Avignon Dec. 2, 1817. His mother was descended from Beam. 
a,.io suis n trop tot ou trop tard,' he often exclaimed bitterly, whea 
roused from his droams. Lachapi/e, I Co d R -Bou/on, 3. ' On tait 
seduit par 1o charme de sa parole, par son regard imposant, par l'elegance de 
se maniSro." Fc , M , 188. lie sketche his own life and feelings .to 
ome extent in ffa Convershm, 3-7 et aeq., a novel printed at Mexico m 
! 854, full of vapid pride and crude paragraphs. 
 As indicated by a pamphlet issued Iy him from there. 
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of whom fully four fifths were French, the rest Irish 
and Germans. Among them were Laval and Le- 
bourgeois Desmarais, the latter an ex-oftlcer of the 
French cavalry ,)f little value, but whose pretensions 
and imposing military bearing led to his election as 
chief of the party. To them Raousset confided his 
wishes and plans to hold the men. in readiness for 
sustaining him, when he should appear to initiate the 
revolution. ' 
The increased watch Ul)On his movements and tim 
lack of means prevented Raousset from following the 
expedition as soon as he had hoped. The discomfiture 
of Walker had much to do with this, and his ex- 
pected return to San Francisco, which threatened to 
involve thecount in legal toils, hastened his departure. 
He had to content himself with buying a pilot-boat, 
the Belle, of about ten tons burden, into which he 
stowed himself with four companions and two sailors, 
180 rifled carbines with sword-bayonets, and necessary 
stores. ' 2kftcr a voyage of 35 days, attended by 
privations and partial wrecking, he arrived close to 
Guaymas toward the end of June. Two companions 
were sent to find Desmarais and instruct him, if pos- 
sible, to carry the town by surprise, disarm the Mex- 
icans, and collec resources. The messengers were 
suspected and seized before entering the town; yet, 
by concealing their identity, they ms,raged to com- 
municate with the French commander. Withlittle 
taste fi)r the enterprise proposed, he declared that  
better plan might be formed in alliance with General 
Yafiez, who stood ready to break with Santa Anna." 
Thus assured, Raousset sailed into the harbor on July 
1st, transmitted the much needed armament to his 
party, and hastened to interview Yafiez. 
" According to Vigneaux, Dillon became friendly again and an agen was 
sen to offer Santa Anna peace or war, when all seemed ready in Sonora; 
lse to arrange with ,lvarez. Mex., 201. 
*Vigneux, who joined, describes the crew and the trouble with silors 
and the difficulty in crossing the bar. Mex., 25-6. 
*Seemingly content to enjoy his pay and position. Desnarais had 
neglected the former injunctions of 1R.aousset to prepare his men for  
ldow, go win over the citizens. 
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United States representative in pleadingfor the pris- 
oner. The latter accepted the verdict calmly, ,and 
turned his attention to final letters and dispositions, 
. 
and to intercourse with the broad-minded curate of 
the place, claiming tlat he fell for loyalty to a great 
cause, untarnished by aa appeal to bad passions, 
which he might so readily and successfully [have in- 
voked. On the last morning, August 12th, he gave 
special care to his person, and with a final brush to 
his fine hair, and a twirl to the mustache, he followed 
the guard. He passed with dignified step through 
the streets, crowded with excited citizens and visitors, 
and took position before the squad of soldiers at eight. 
i)aces, his back to the bay. The sentence being read, 
im embraced the curate, and said to the men, "Allons, 
rues braves I Do your duty ; aim well--at the heart I" 
The next moment came the volley, and the count fell 
dead upon his face. 
Raousset de Boulbon was a man in whom an ex- 
alted temlerament, and a strong family pride height- 
ened by poverty, had fostered a bent for ambitious 
though visionary projects which belonged to another 
age. Circumstances presented a field, however, 
wherein enterl)rise and daring procured for him in 
1852 a certain degree of fame, dinmed by an unsus- 
rained and ill-applied energy and a lack of general- 
ship that cost him many followers. He lacked the 
clear, steady head required for planning and executing 
a great undertaking, and his positive traits were not.- 
sufficiently balanced or impressive to maintain a wide 
influence over fillowers or patrons, tfence his com- 
parative failure to profit by the dclat of the victory 
at Hermosillo, which he moreover had neglected to 
follow up; hence his feeble control over the men at 
Guaymas, of whom even the proportion that favored 
his assumption of tle command held aloof when he 
finally called upon them. His proninen qualities 
were an extreme but somewhat shallow courage, and a 
certain fervor, united to a pleasing personal appear- 
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though victorious, sustained a loss of 200 men. Similar attacks, bootless 
raids, and the non-receipt of money from Mazatlan, induced him to return 
to Tepic, and declare his neutrality, with an aim at independence. 
Guzman was sent to watch this formidable chieftain, while Corona pressed 
closer the line of investment round Mazatlan. The aspect of affairs im- 
proved; auxiliaries poured in; American synpathy assisted, and a goodly 
supply of arlns was obtained. The United Sinaloa and Jalisco brigades 
were transformed and organized as the Army of the West, with Corona as 
general-in-chief, to whon the governor of Sinaloa, Jalisco, and Colima was 
subjected. Several engagements followed in the district of Mazatlan with 
varying success. Mazatlan was invested, and on Sept. 12th Corona gained 
possession of the fort Palos Prictos; but the severity of the conflict and the 
loss incurred made hopeless the prospect of carrying a port so strongly held 
and supported by a fleet. After a sharp attack, on Nov. 12th, a suspension 
of hostilities was arranged, the French having announced their intention to 
enl)ark. On the following day the liberals entered Mazatlan amid enthusi- 
astic demonstrations. Sonora and Sinaloa were now forced from imperialist 
sway, and Corona, now a general of division, marched with a portion of his 
troops to aid in th overthrow of Maximilian 



CttAPTER XXIX. 

LOWER CALIFORNIA 
15C-1848. 

SEPARATION FROM fiLTA CALIFORNIA DECREEDmFOREIGN TRADE--VESSELS 
VISITING THE COAST--COCHRANE'S RAID ON LORETO--MORE LIBERTY 
GRANTED TO INDIANSmFEDERAL SYSTEM ESTABLISHEDPOLITICAL 
DIVISIONS--MISSIONS SECULARIZED--IARTY FACTIONS--THE CALIFORo 
NIAS REUNITED--FRONTIER QUARRELS--HARDY'S IEARL-FISHING 
SCHEME--UNITED STATES )ESIGNS--AMERICANS OCCUPY LA IAZ-- 
SELFRIDGE TAKES MULEGE--:PATRIOTIC RISING AT .AN JOSI DEL 
CABO--CALIFORNIANS ATTACK LA IAZ--THE AMERICAN GARRISON RE- 
LIEVED---SAN Jos ]ESIEGEDRETREAT OF THE CALIFORNIANS--]ATo 
TLE OF SAN VICENTE---URTON'S 0PERATIONS--EXPEDITION TO TOpos  
SANTOS--END OF THE WAR--LOWER CALIFORNIA RESTORED TO 
MEXICO. 

IN 1804 the political separation of the peninsula 
from Alta California was decreed,' and Arillaga be- 
ing promoted to the upper province, Captain Felipe 
de Goycoechea was appointed governor of Lower 
California.  The frontier district, which stretched 
from San Fernando to the aorthern border, was now 
more directly connected with the peninsula govern- 
ment, and promised at one time to grow in importance. 
through the desire of the Dominicans Co extend their- 
missions eastward and northward. Their zeal soon 
slackened, however, before the intractable nature of 
the Indians and the soil, and the discouraging effect of 

 By order of Mar. 26, 1804, the old boundary along Rio Rosario, or Bar- 
rabas, to remain..4rch. Cal., Prov. Rec., ix. 95. 
' This officer had served in both Californias and was at the time habilitado 
eneral at Mexico. He did not arrive till July 1806, and Arrillaga ruled ad 
terim. Id., Prov. St. Pap., xviii. 175-7; xix. 60-76; Id., Prov. Rec., vi. 21. 
ix. 56, 95. 
HIST. MEX. STATES, VOL. II. 45 (705) 
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seen to be leaving it with all possible dispatch. About 9 A. . Pineda's 
cavalry suddenly came pouring over the opposite side of the arroyo, but 
after receiving a few well-directed shots from the field-pieces, retired. 
Three hours later the Californians renewed the attack on foot, extending 
their front so that the field-pieces could not be used against them. Conce- 
trating their fire upon the comparatively contracted space occupied by the 
Americans, they gradually advanced their wings, until they had penetrated 
into the town on one side, and into the thick cactus to the east of the Ameri- 
can position on the other. Burton's men were then exposed to a dangerous 
cross-fire, which they could only return by an occasional shot. At length 
the Americans ran out the field-pieces to the brow of the hill, and directed a 
heavy fire of grape and canister upon the town and cuartel, which soon 
drove the Californians from both positions with loss. Firing being resmned 

PLAN OF THE POSITIONS OCCUPIED BY TROOPS AT LA PAS DURING THE AT-- 
TACKS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1S47. 
1--Main position of Americans. 2--Church. 3--Storehouse. 4--Miranda's house. 
5--Fortification_on the hill. 6--Mill. 7--Corner of Belloe's house. 8--Nearest point 
of Mexican advance. 9--Portugese house. 10--Old cuartcl, ll-12--Capt. Steele's 
arry taking the old cuartel. 13--Graveyard. 14--Miranda's town house, destroyed 
y Mexicans. 15--Arroyo, from 4 to 6 ieet deep. 16--American Barracks. Prop- 
erty destroyed by Americans. 

early on the 17th, the Americans sallied and destroyed all buildings which 
could afford shelter to asssilants, so that they soon had a fairly clear view 
within musket range. They moreover hastened to throw up additional in- 
trenchments, with breastwork and ditches; and to fortify the roofs of their 
buildings with cotton bales and other suitable materials. 
On the 27th the Californians were unexpectedly reenforced by the division 
from San Jos, which had been repulsed there, and encouraged moreover by 
the possession of a four-pounder which the new-comers brought with them, 
they began a desperate attack about 3 o'clock P. M., advancing to within 100" 
feet of the entrenchments, and continuing the fight until after dark. On 
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teers and the naval forces, the former determined to attempt the re, cue of 
the prisoners that had been captured from lteywood's command. Accord- 
ingly, on March 15th, 34 mounted men and officers, under Captain Steele, 
Button's second in comnand, proceeded to San Antonio, where the captives 
were lodged, arriving close to the town at daylight on the following morning. 
! laving captured a pcket, they charged at full speed into the place, and dis- 
persed the Californians after a brief skirmish, killing three, and capturing 
Captain Calderou, Lieutenant Arce, and a soldier. The American prisoners 
were found and rescued, and after destroying some arms and ammunition, 
the expedition returned to La Paz, which was reached on the 17th. he 
arrival, on March __,l, of the store-ship Isabella, with over 150 additional 
volunteers, under Captain H. I. Naglee, enabled Colonel Burton to give 
wider scope to his operations. Four days later he set out from La Paz with 
217 men, and on the next day a detachment of 15 surprised and captured at 
San Antonio the comandante principal, Pineda. Learning that the Califor- 
nians were concentrating at Todos Santos for retreating toward Magda- 
lena bay, Burton hastened in pursuit with the main body, while 1Naglee 
sought to gain their rear with 45 mounted men. Timely warned that the 
Californians were lying in ambush in some dense chaparral through which the 
road ran, Burton directed his course along a ridge of high table land, from 
which a full view of the enemy was obtained, whereupon the latter fell back to 
a hill commanding his, advanced and received him with great spirit; the en- 
ga/ement was cut short, however, by the appearance of Nagiee to the rear, 
and the Californians dispersed in all directions. Naglee continued the pur- 
snit, and captured several ,NIexican soldiers; he also surprised a camp of 
sleeping Yaquis, two of whom were secured, and by Naglee's order brutally 
butchered. He then issued a proclamation to the authorities and rancheros, 
directing them to arrest all Yaquis wherever found, intimating very plainly 
tlzat the lives of the outlaws were of no value. Such acts and words coul,l 
not fail to give strength to the rumors industriously spread of American 
outrages. 
Meanwhile other officers from naval and volunteer corps had brought in 
a number of prisoners, among them Mauricio Castro, who since Pineda's 
capture had combined the military and political commands, and the shrewd 
and energetic P. Gonzalez, as well as his two sons, who were serving as offi- 
cers in the army, from whose influence the Americans had more to fear than 
from all the military leaders. The principal prisoners were sent to Mazatlan 
and released on parole, several returning afterwards. The volunteers con- 
tinued to garrison the peniusula unmolested till the treaty of (;uadalupe 
Hidalgo restored it to Mexico, after which they went back to Alta Califor- 
nia to be disbanled. .As the American commanders haA repeatedly declared 
that Lower California would be permanently annexed to the United States, 
and had thus induced many of the inhalitants to compromise themselves with 
their countrymen, by espousing the invaler's cause, the course of the United 
States gov.ernment in surrendering the peninsula was subjected to severe 
criticism n many quarters. The reasons were its poverty and awkward 
Sition for communication and defence. True, certain amends were ma|e 
offering those afraid of remaining the opportunity to leave the country 
and settle in Alta California, together with a certain indemnity for las- ; 
but this breaking up of homes and families was not possible to all. Those 
who had suffered from the invasion as loyal adherents to Mexico, were ac- 
corded grants of land. 
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ougly understood to engage capital for their develop- 
ment; while the conditions of life in this region, 
among which its soft and healthful climate is a mos 
noteworthy feature, are such as to strongly induce 
thrifty laborers and home-builders to settle there. The 
republic of Mexico has been enjoying for some years 
the benefits of peace and an enlightened administra- 
tion of affairs. It has been doing much to encourage 
industry and to promote modern improvements on a 
large scale. Under the new rdgime railways have 
been constructed, telegraph lines have become fairly 
numerous, mountains and uninhabited regions being 
spanned to bring distant border colonies into ready 
colnmunication with the colnmercial world, and postal 
facilities have been much enlarged. 
The government has appreciated the importance of 
an increase of population, and to this end has awarded 
to colonizing companies subsidies, most of them in 
the form of grants of large tracts of land, accompan- 
ied with exemptions, to induce the coming of a de- 
sirable class of foreigners. ' The colonization act of 
December 15, 1883, is an invitation to the citizens of 
fi'iendly nations to settle in Mexico, and share in the 
advantages of a new country rich in every element 
conducive to the comfort and happiness of man. This 
law also provides for the partition and distribution of 
the public lands on a most liberal scale. Under it 
several projects of colonization have been entertained, 
abroad as well as at home, and a number of colonies 
have been established in different states. The na- 
tional constitution bestows the rights of Mexican cit- 
izenship upon all foreigners owning real estate or 
laving Mexican-born children, a privilege which the 
present adlninistration has rendered quite aeeel)table 
to foreign settlers. The renouncement of his forlner 
nationality is, however, a matter of choice witl the 
settler. e is given, furthermore, for twenty years 
the right of iml)ortig free of duty, for his personal 
 Batw, roft, gida de Po:firio Diaz, 574-6. 
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horses, mules, sheep, and goats. The horses raised 
in this region are noted for endurance. Mules of 
extraordinary size are bred; and there is a large 
demand for them at remunerative prices. Sheep; 
owing to the uniformity of climate, yield a wool of 
remarkable evenness. Even goat-raising here be- 
comes a profitable industry. Under the protective 
system of Mexico, manufacturing interests, such as 
woolen-mills, tanneries, etc., have opened to the pro- 
duce of this favored region the large demand of a 
whole nation. 
Another source of wealth, subordinate, perhaps, to 
that of agriculture, is mining. Copper mining has 
been carried on for a decade or so in some localities, 
while other places known to contain rich deposits 
have remained ahnost unnoticed. Little has been 
done even in the richest fields, owing to lack of capi- 
tal and other obstacles, which intelligent energy can 
easily remove. There are extensive ledges of gold- 
bearing quartz in many places. Coal, sulphur, alton, 
nitre, soda, borax, talc, kaoline, quicksilver, tin, nickel, 
antimony, iron, zinc, and lead abound. Salt and guano 
deposits and a variety of valuable stones are also to be 
found. All these elements of wealth are calling for 
the industrial hand to bring them into commercial 
existence. A large extent of the company's southern 
land is covered with precious woods, such as rose, 
ebony, mahogany, and cedar, various gums, and dye- 
woods, on which the natives placed so little store as 
to make charcoal of ebony. There are also many 
thousand acres of pine and live-oak. 
The lands of the International Company comprise 
the northern or upper portion of the peninsula. Their 
property commences at the line fifteen miles south of 
San Diego, near the 32d parallel, extending south- 
ward a distance of about 300 miles, witl all average 
of 100 lniles in width, having the Pacific ocean on 
one side and the gulf of California on the other. 
Until lately the 1)opulation of the whole region did 
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also less of the stolid indifference so marked among southern savages, and 
the so commendable energy and perseverance is stamped by a vivacty that 
lromotes their value as workers. In Sonora the Y aquis and Olatas are 
j ustly esteemed as the most desirable laborers in ahnost every branch of in- 
dustry, and good pay draws thousands from their pueblos every season. If 
on returning home they bring many vices, they also foster advancement, and 
clear the way for a more harmonious feeling between the races. The 
common cause which occasionally brought them to the side of pohtcal par- 
ties, or arrayed them against the Apaches, also served to strengthen the na- 
tional bond. The aboriginal communal system encouraged by the Spanish 
crown has been widely sustained, in many instnnces by republican decrees, 
although the tendency is growing to break it up as a dangerous tribal insti- 
tutmn. Vhile provisional partition is made of land for private cultivation, 
particularly at time of marriage, when a famdy is to be founded, a propor- 
tion is also set aside for communal crops with which to support churches, 
widows and orphans and schools, to pay taxes and other general require- 
ments. The enforcement of labor to this end and order generally is en- 
trusted to elected governors or alcaldes at the respective pueblos or villages, 
who again are subordinate to captains general. These officers were formerly 
appointed from among noble or influential families by the Spanish authori- 
ties, and often secured by pay or other rewards, but with the example set 
by republican schemers, ambitious and able men of lower grade have, 
through election, sprung into prominence, and direct the voice of the tribe 
both for personal benefit and for its advancement, by offering votes or arms 
to the most promising side. The curates now in charge of their spiritual 
welfare have much less influence than the missionaries, who, as a rule, eer- 
ci3ed ahnost exclusive control over governors or alcaldes, as well as people. 
This decline is due mainly to the intrigue of liberal partisans, and partly to 
the less guarded conduct of the class of priests usually assigned to Indian 
villages. 
"i he natives of Sinaloa, Durango, and Lower California form no united or 
powerful bodies, and may be regarded as merged in the general population. 
The Tepehuane nation which at one time held Durango in terror with its re- 
volts, has ahnost disappeared. In Chihuahua, however, the rancherias of 
Apaches and Comanches extend along the eastern border into Bolson de 
]lapimi, and the ranges to the west are occupied by the numerous Tarahu- 
m;ras, ever gentle, though retiring, and rapidly disappearing. Sonora's popu- 
L.tion is still chiefly pure Indian, including the orderly, yet brave and resolute 
Opatas, who occupy the fertile centre and east of the state, and have as en- 
listed soldiers or as volunteers formed one of the most reliable of bulwarks 
against Apache inroads. They have yielded greatly to absorption, 
although not in so marked a degree as the wide-spread and docile Pimas to 
the north-west of them. The once feared robber horde of Seris, on and near 
Tiburon island, has been almost exterminated in just warfare, and the Papa- 
gos of the extreme north-west are as yet secure in their isolation. The only 
feared nations are the allied Yaquis and Mayos, who, occupying the fertile 
banks of the rivers named after them, are exposed to constant elbowing and 
intrusion from the crowding Mexicans on either side. The consequence has 
been a series of bloody wars until the present day, not always for pure de- 
fence, but for robbery, to which successes and impunity gave incentive. 
XVhile mingling freely among the whites as esteemed workers, yet, the sea- 
son over, they generally return home and repulse every effort at social inter- 
course. The process of absorption cannot be resisted, however, aided as it 
is by diseases of encroaching civilization, especially virulent among the 
aborigines. 
The intermixture of races in colonial days, was much slower in the north, 
owing to the inferior culture of the Indians and the later entry of settlers. 
For a long time after the independence, creole families sought to resist the 
inevitable, but the rapid influx of mestizo4, owing to pressure in the more 
crowded south, and the allurement of mineral wealth, tended to overcome 
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made by rehellious or illegal authorities, or with undue observance of con- 
stautly changing regulations. In the north the mission lands, secularized in 
course of time, aided the fraudulent acquirements of estate, as did stock- 
raising leases and frontier troubles, whereby influential men were able to ob- 
tain possession of large tracts, to the check of development, and to the prej- 
udice of the Indians and poor people, the true settlers, who were so 
frequently deprived of the small lots charity bestowed upon them. This 
tended, likewise, to prevent surveys so necessary for promoting settlement 
as well as knowledge of resources. 
The missions checked colonization to a great extent, for a kind colonial 
governlnent reserved the best lands for the neophytes and kept white men at 
a distance from them. In Lower Cal. no land was assigned in proprietorship 
to settlers till the latter part of the eighteenth century. For a history of 
land titles in the peninsula, see Lassepes, Baja Cal., passim. The owner- 
ship of land, with the restrictions governing communal tracts of towns, mis- 
sions, and Indians, has been considered elsewhere, notably in Hist. Cal., vi., 
this series. Instance of rules concerning lnission holdings, in Sos., Leye 
Vais, 33. One of the most startling shocks to titles was the decree by 
Juarez in 1862, annulling state concessions so far made, and requiring 
a revision by the federal authority. Arch. 21[ex., Cal. Ley., v, 579-83, 
659-61; Buenrostro, Hi.st. Prim. y Secund. Cong., 338; Bandini, doc., 141, 
with allusions to previous steps of the kind. The tax on land sales is heavy, 
and to perfect titles is costly. 
Large ranchos are not without their value, however, by promoting more 
perfect cultivation with improved machinery, by introducing new ideas 
and spreading better methods, and by bringing under tillage much land 
otherwise intractable. The vMue of example is recognized in the efforts of 
the government to promote immigration of farmers from abroad, a main ob- 
ject being, also, by this, as well as by new land laws, to encourage the 
growth of petty peasantry, as a part of a much needed middle class. Not 
that many of the large estates confer the benefits which seem alone to justify 
their extent; most of them are far behind what even a negligent American 
would endure. They drift with the current of improvident indolence, fos- 
tered by an indulging soil, yielding readily two crops a year with slight 
labor, and returning the seed a hundredfold. Much of the neglect is 
due to the employment for farm work of Indians, who are permitted to follow 
their more primitive methods and unambitious ideas. Tarahumaras live on 
maize and a little milk; a family possessing twenty head of cattle is regarded 
a well off. Soc. 21lax. Geog., Bol., ii. 45; Tarayre, Explor., 269-71. Yaquis 
and Mayos raise so little produce as to frequently suffer, despite the fertility 
of their soil. They subsist greatly on fish and wild fruit. Velasco, Son., 
71-9. They plant seed without plowing. Soc. Max. Geog., Bol., p. 2, ii. 
299-10. Their wages as laborers between 1834-59 ranged frown 
monthly, with rations. Stote, in Pap. Var., cxii. 
ttere as elsewhere in the republic, maize forms the staple product, Du- 
rango leading with over a hundred million kilograms, Chihuahua and 
Sinaloa following close behind, and Sonora showing somewhat over sixty mil- 
lions. Wheat is comparatively little raised in proportion, on the coast, al- 
though that of Sonora ranks high in quality; in Durango it rises to one tenth 
of the maize figure, and in Chihuahua to fully 40 per cent. Barley is in small 
demand, but frizoles, which constitute the national bean dish, hold the aver- 
age proportion in kilograms to the maize crop, of about one twenty-sixth, 
and the accolnpanying chile condinent, which replaces meat to a great ex- 
tent, figures at the usual one per cent. Rice culture is creeping into favor, 
Sonora and Sinaloa producing each about 600,000 kilograms, and Durango 
sonewhat over half that amount. Nearly all of the preceding primary arti- 
cles may be regarded as intended solely for home consumption, and the hopes 
of enterprising nen and prospective colonists are turned rather to seni-tropic 
oducts, such as coVton, sugar, and figs. Cotton appears to have been 
own to some of the northern tribes before the continent  by introduction 
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tnce, in 16 active districts out of 34. Dahlgren raises the production of the 
famous Alamos group to $500,000. The rich deposits occur in big bunches, 
sometimes 50 feet wide, the first class, of copper glance with silver sulphide, 
yiehling 25 to 50 per cent copper and $250 to $500 silver per ton; the second 
class is smelting ore, the third class brings 50 ounces with milling, and the 
fourth cluss, with immense reserves, 20 to 25 ounces. The Quintera mine is 
800 feet deep. In 1870 the active mines were estimated at 144, and the 
abondoned at 583. Twenty years earlier the yield of the leading districts 
was placed between 100,000 and 120,000 marcos of silver. Monteverde, in 
])icc. UTdv., iii. 413 et seq. 
In Sinaloa the lodes consist greatly of quartz matrix marked by oxide of 
iron, and holding minute paxticles and threads of gold. The principal de- 
posits, the argentine, which reveals also native silver, is here largely connected 
with lead, and to some extent with copper. The average yield is estimated 
at one marco per carga of 12 arrobas, or an annual production of 11,705 kilo- 
grains of silver. The mineral wealth is widely distributed, and each of the 
nine political divisions contains a number of mining districts, of which Cosala 
is the largest, and Rosario among the richest. The mines are placed at more 
than 400, including copper, with over 50 reduction works and 39 steam en- 
gines. Ramirez estimated the circulating capital at $2,560,000 and the men 
employed at 5,300. Gaxcia Cubas assumes 445 mines at an earlier period. 
The most important mine in Cosala district, Guadalupe de los Reyes. has 
since 1800 produced $85,000,000, it is said, the ore still averaging $100 per 
ton. The second best mine is E1 Tajo of Rosario, with even better average 
ere at present, and in bonanza. It supports a population of 6,000, according 
to Hamilton. Border States, llS. Dahlgren places its production at $12,000,- 
000, while according $90,000,000 to Rosario. The district was discovered in 
1655 by a peasant, who here broke his rosary, whence the name. The ad- 
joining Ilomosas district has ore valued t 12 ounces per carga. The ore of 
Jocuistila, in San Ignacio, is very rebellious, yet the yield is placed at 
$50-60,000 per month. Americans are largely interested in differeat dis- 
tricts, and although meeting with obstacles, are paving their way with enter- 
prising zeal, as Vega, ])oc., i. 260-4, has already pointed out. The revival of 
Cosala is due to them. Gold placers are found even to-day, notably in the 
rugged Fuerte region. 
Among the principal of the 35 mining districts in Durango is San Dimas, 
to which a production of over $100, 000, 000 is attributed. The Candelaria 
mine, which early in this century yielded $250,000 per month, still averages 
from $70 to $140 to the ton from argentite, stephanite ore, with galena and 
iron and copper pyrites and native gold. The Bolafios mine, at the rear of 
the mountain, produces an average of $140 to the ton. Coneto has remark- 
ably rich ore in veins of three feet, with much tin. The rebellious ores of 
]ndg and Guanacroi average from $125 to $300 per ton. Del Oro has been 
remarkable for its gold placers, and yielded at one period $1,000,000 an- 
nually. :Not far eastward of Indg are the shallow deposits of Los Fresnos, 
and the net-like veins of Ycrba Buena. The district of Gabilanes produced 
$300,000 annually during the early part of the century. Cuencam abounds 
in low-grade ore. South of Durango are eight groups marked by chlorides 
and bromides, which cover argentiferous galena. MapimI, :Norias, Pnuco, 
and San Ldcas figure as noteworthy districts. In 1831 the yield for the 
state was reported at 78,693 marcos. Escudero enumerates 80 mines in 1848. 
Americans are gaining a decided footing. 
In Lower California the mining wealth is small in comparison with the 
sister regions, yet each of its eight municipalities contains one or more gold 
and silver mines, the former metal assuming greater proportion in the north, 
where even now such placers as Japa, San Rafael, ad CalamahI, are attract- 
ing attention. The richest district is in the south, the San Antonia, with 
over 40 silver and a score of gold mines, including three placers. :Next 
come Santiago and La Paz, with ll and ]0 mines, respectively, of which six are 
gold. The first nmed includes the Triunfo mins, the foremost in the territory. 
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cree of 1857 regulations were accordingly issued for protecting them, such a 
dividing them into four sections, of which only one could be worked annually, 
in lots tented for the season to the highest bidders. The first sections ex- 
tended from Cabo Palmo to San Lorenzo channel, the second embraced La 
Paz bay and the islands of San Jos and Espiritu Santo, the thud covered 
the space from the north end of La Paz bay to Coronados island, the fourth 
from San Marcos island to San Bruno bay, beyond Mulege. Details and 
rules, in Soc..Mex. Geog., Bol., x. 681-4. Observance has as usual been 
neglected, but stricter supervision begins to prevad. 
Expeditions have till late years been fitted out at Guaymas, each vessel, 
of from 15 to 30 tons burden, carrying from 30 to 50 divers, usually Yaqui 
Indians, in charge of an armador. They are, as a rule, paid a certain share 
of the catch, and frequently kept in debt-bondage by means of advances and 
supplies. The regular season lasts from July to September. As soon as the 
vessel had been brought to anchor over an oyster-bed, the divers began their 
work, which they kept up for two hours in the forenoon and three in the 
afternoon. Each had a net fastned to his waist for the reception of the 
oysters, and carried in his hand a short stick, pointed at each end, with 
which to dislodge his prey from the rocks, and to defend himself from his 
dreaded enemies, the shark and devil-fish. After the division the oysters 
were opened to look for pearls, beginning with the owners' share. The camps 
on shore were the scene of drunkenness, debauchery, and strife, as might be 
expected from a multitude of savages suddenly freed from restraint, and sup- 
plied with everything they desired and could pay for by the unscrupulous 
traders who attended. The colonial government issued regulations for 
checking such disorder, and appointed officers to enforce them. Arch. 
Cal., Prey. Rec., viii. 135-7. They have served as a base for later 
rules. 

SEASON OF 1855. 

$5.11 
5.38 
6.25 

EXPENSES OF OUTFIT 

Cost of Craft ................ $ 4,900 
Feeding 368 divers at 12t cts. 
per diem 3 months ........ 6,210 
kdvances to divers 
5,888 
Averaging $16 each  ........ 

$16,998 

PROCEEDS OF Y's BUSINESS 

Sale of Pearls ............... $23,800 
Sale of Shell ................ 14,000 
l%eturn of Craft with value, re- 
duced 25 per cent ......... 3,675 
$41,475 
Net Profit .................. $24,475 
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banks, custom-houses, tariffs, mails, traffic, canals, roads, railroads, etc., I 
refer to my chapters in Hist. Mex., iii., vi., this series, which apply equally 
to the northern states. 
Janes V. Throckmorton, a native of Tennessee, where he was born in 
1825, began life as a physician, and for many years won repute in this call- 
ing, until inclination prompted him to adopt the profession of law. Remov- 
ing to what is now Collin county, Texas, in 1841, he was elected l0 years 
later to the state legislature, being relected in 1853 and 1855, and in 1857 
was chosen for the senate. During all these years the legislation of the state 
bears the impress of his tireless efforts, and to none are the people more in- 
debted for the development of her resources. Though a denocrat in politics 
he was opposed to secession, but after the outbreak of the war joined the 
ranks of the confederates, in which he remained until its close, though at 
intervals disabled by sickness from active service. In 1866 he was elected 
governor of the state by a vote of nearly four to one, but though his admin- 
istration was most satisfactory to the people of the state, he was deposed in 
the following year. In 1874, and again in 1876, he was chosen for congress, 
where he served with distinction until March 1879, when he retired into pri- 
vate life. Early in his professional career he was married to Miss Ann 
latten, a native of Illinois, and of their nine children seven still survive. 
General Thonas Neville Waul, whose ancestors on both sides took part 
in the revolutionary struggle, is a native of Statesburg, South Carolina, 
where he was born in 1813. After receiving his education at one of the best. 
colleges in South Carolina, and studying law at Vicksburg in the office of S. 
S. Prentiss, he was admitted to practice in the supreme court of Mississippi 
in 1835, and was soon afterward appointed district attorney. Removing 
later to New Orleans he took an active part in politics, being a thorough 
democrat of the states' rights school, and winning for himself a high reputa- 
tion among his party. After the war broke out he organized what was, 
known as Waul's legion, which he commanded in many hotly contested en- 
gagements. At its close he settled in Galveston, where he resumed his pro- 
fession, and was elected president of the bar association. In 1837 the general 
narried Miss 3Iary Simmons, a native of Georgia, and in November 1887 
celebrated his golden wedding. 
One of the most prominent lawyers in Galveston is M. E. Kleberg, a 
native of De Witt county, whither his parents removed in 187, and a grad- 
uate in law of Washington university, Virginia, of the year 1873. Soon 
afterward he was elected to the legislature, his district representing nine 
counties, and at the epiration of his term removed to Austin county, and 
thence in 1875 to Galveston, where he has ever since enjoyed a large and 
lucrative practice, lobert Justus Kleberg, the father of this gentleman, 
was a native of Herstelle, Prussia, where he was born in 1803, and after 
graduating at the university of Goetingen, filled several judicial appointments. 
In 1834 he removed to Texas, and after suffering shipwreck on the island of 
Galveston, reached the settlement of Harrisburg. During Santa Anna's in- 
vasion of this country he took an active part in the struggle for Texan inde- 
pendence, and was present at the battle of San Jacinto. 
Worthy of mention, also, among the legal fraternity of Galveston is W. 
F. Mort, a native of Louisiana, where he was born in 1837, his ancestors be- 
longing to one of the oldest southern families. When 15 years of age he 
obtained employment as a clerk, saving money while in this position to edu- 
cate himself for his profession. In 1859 he was admitted to the bar, and 
since that date has enjoyed an extensive practice. 
1. S. Willis, a native of Maryland, cane to Texas in 1837, being then 
sixteen years of age. After farming, and engaging in mercantile pur- 
suits in various localities, he finally established himself in Galveston in 1867, 
and there he has ever since remained, his business expanding with the 
growth of the city, until his firm is now able to compete with the merchant 
princes of New Orleans for a share in the trade of the southwest. He is also 
president of the Texas bank, with which institution he has been for many 
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the confederate army as a surgeon, and served until its conclusion. In 1865. 
he established himself in Houston, where he is still engaged in the practice 
of his profession. 
One of the oldest residents of Fort Vorth is J. F. Ellis, a native of Mis- 
souri, who after the death of his father in 1847, came to that settlement 
while still a young lad, when, as he relates, there were but five white fami- 
lies within a mile of the spot where the city now stands. When fifteen 
years of age he found emplo.yment as a teamster, and soon afterward had 
teans of his own, remaining n this business until the outbreak of the war, 
when he joined the confederate service, and renained until its close. In 
1865 he returned to Fort Vorth, and engaged in ranching, merchandising, 
banking, land-speculations, etc., until his possessions are now valued at 
more than $300,000, most of them in real estate, including the Ellis hotel, 
built in 1885 at a cost of $60,000. 
John D. Templeton, a native of Tennessee, where he was born in 1845, 
came with his parents to Texas in 1850, and there received his education. 
In 1862 he entered the confederate army, and served until the end of the 
war. He then studied law under Judge Roberts, formerly chief justice of 
the state, and was admitted to practice in 1871, conmencing his career at 
Fort Vorth, where, in 1887 he still resided. In 1880 he was appointed sec- 
retary of state, and two years later elected attorney-general for Texas, being 
relected for the ensuing term. 
Dr W. "A. Adans is a native of Georgia, where he was born in 1853, 
graduating in 1876 at a medical college in that state. Removing to Texa. 
immediately afterward, he began to practice at Bryan, where he remained 
for five years. In 1881 he was offered a .pa.rtne.rship by Dr E. J. Beall of Fort 
Worth, one of the most prominent physmmns m the state. This he accepted 
and has ever since resided in that city, where he still follows his profession. 
The success of the firm may be judged from the fact that their income for 
the year 1886 exceeded $34,000 
In Dallas, Galveston, and, in fact, throughout the state of Texas, the 
name of Gen. George F. Alford is familiar, not only as that of a gallant sol- 
dier, but of an upright and honorable man of business. A native of Missouri, 
where he was born in 1837, he ran away from home when thirteen years of 
age, and after living for two years among the Indians, set forth for California, 
whence he returned in 1856 with $35,000 in gold, and in the following year 
married and settled in Texas. At the beginning of the civil war he joined 
the confederate army, and at its close wa mustered out with the rank of 
brigadier-general. After serving in the state legislature he began business 
in Galveston, and soon accumulated a large fortune, which he afterward lost 
through the dishonesty of his partner. Assuming the liabilities of the firm, 
which amounted in 1875 to $321,000, in less than ten years he paid off the 
entire amount with one per cent. interest per month. He is now a perna- 
nent resident of Dallas, and president of the Dallas, Archer, and Pacific: 
railway. 
Among other prominent citizens of Dallas may be mentioned J. E. Hen- 
derson, a native of North Carolina, who arrived in 1872, and, as he relates, 
has witnessed its growth from a village into a thriving city. Ever since that 
date he has there been engaged in business as a contractor, builder, and 
land speculator. In his adopted town lie has an abiding faith, believing that 
with its railroad facilities and its situation in the midst of a rich agricultural 
district, its future is fully assured. 
One of the leading nedical practitioners in Dallas is Dr R. V. Allen, a 
Kentuckian by birth and a graduate of the :New York Medical college. 
Coming to Dallas in 1872, when it contained only 4,000 inhabitants, he has 
remained there ever since, practising his profession and investing his surplus 
neans in real estate, which he believes to be the soundest and most profita- 
ble of al| investnents. 
Col J. Gunter, a Georgian by birth, his ancestors on both sides 1)eir.g 
southerners, came to Texas with his father in 1853. At the outbreak of the 
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Gonzalez, town, founded, 1825, ii. 
ll0; attack threatened, 1835, ii. 
165; burned, 1836, ii. 22.5. 
Gonzalez, Father F., with Kino's 
exped., 1699, i. 269; 1702, i. 500. 

Gonzalez, Gov. J. M., battle of Alcan- 
tro, ii. 327-8; revolt of, ii. 588-9; 
installation of, 1833, ii. 655. 
Gonzalez, P., capture of, ii. 718. 
Gonzalez, Gov. 5. E., election of, etc., 
ii. 590, 638; nomination, etc., 
1834-7, ii. 593. 
Goodbread, Joseph, death, etc., of, 
ii. 355. 
Goodnight, Chas, mention of, ii. 560. 
Gordejuela, Capt., the Tepehuane 
revolt, .1.616-17, i. 323, 326. 
Goribar, Jos M., app't'd milit, toy., 
ii. 144-5. 
Gorospe y Aguirre, J. de, bishop of 
Guadiana, 1660-71, i. 338-9. 
Gorostiza, Mex. minister, complaints, 
protest of, etc., ii. 285-8. 
Goycoeehea, Gov. F., appointmen 
of, 1804, ii. 705. 
Granados, J. J., bishop of Durango, 
1794, i. 685; works of, i. 685; bishop 
of Sonora, etc., 1787-94, i. 713. 
Grande, Rio, exploration of, 1729, i. 
6O7. 
Granger, Genii, in command Texas, 
]865, ii. 476. 
Grant, Doctor, scheme of, ii. 194. 
Grant, Col James, battle of S. An- 
tonio, ii. 182. 
Grant, Pres. U. S., Davis' appeal to, 
1873, ii. 510. 
Grant and Johnson, defeat of, ii. 
220-2. 
Grass fight, ii. 178-9. 
Grashoffer, Father J. B., mission to 
Pimerta, 1731-3, i. 523-4. 
Gray, F. C., biog., of, ii. 549. 
Grayson, P. V., atty-gen'l, 1836, ii. 
269; commis, to Washington, ii. 
284; suicide, etc., of, ii. 313. 
Great Britain (see also England), 
builds war vessel for Mex., ii. 356; 
mediation 1V[ex. & Texas, etc., 1842, 
ii. 374. 
Green, Gen'l T. J., advice of, ii. 27.% 
4; mention of, ii. 358; Mier exped., 
ii. 361; quarrel with Houston, ii. 
369-70. 
Griffin, GenT, app't'd milit, com'd'r, 
dept of Texas, ii. 488; registrars, 
etc., app't'd by, ii. 490; death of, 
ii. 494. 
Grijalva, H. de, e,xped, of, 1533, i. 
45-6; with Cortds exped., 1535, i, 
49-52. 
Grimarest, E., intendente gobernador 
of Arizpe, 1789-92, i. 712. 
Grimarest, Col Pedro, mention of, iL 
582. 
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Interno del Norte, formation of, ii. 
587. 
'Invincible,' Texasschooner, ii. 271-2; 
capture of 'Avispa,' etc., ii. 283. 
Iriarte, Gov. F., succeeds Gonzalez, 
ii. 638; removal of, ii. 644-5. 
Iriarte y Laurnaga, Father J. P., 
mission to Baja Cal., etc., 1768-72, 
i. 733-6. 
Irigoyen, Gov., resignation of, ii. 605. 
'Isabella,' U. S. store ship, ii. 718. 
ltamarra, F. de, voyage of, 1694, i. 
194-5. 
Iturbe, J. de, voyage of, 1614-15, i. 
164-5. 
Ires, Rev. C. S., church of, ii. 548. 
lzarzabal, Brother I., mention of, i. 
488. 

Jackson, Pres. Andrew, message of, 
ii. 301-2; letter on Tex. Santa F6 
exped., ii. 336. 
Jackson, C. W., organizes 'Pegula- 
tors,' etc., ii. 355. 
Jalisco, Guzman's exped., 1530, i. 28. 
Jaunegui, Mex. commissioner, 1842, 
ii. 375. 
Jiurequi y Urrutia, Visitador J., de, 
investigations of, 1737, i. 638. 
Jarvis, J. J., mention of, ii. 577. 
Jecker, surveying exped, of, ii. 695. 
Jefe Politico, L. Cal., mode of app't- 
ment, 1849, ii. 720. 
Jefferson, Thos, mention of, ii. 167. 
Jesuits, in Nueva Vizcaya, 1590, i. 
119; 1602-40, i. 311-34; 1641-1700, 
i. 340-63, 366-72; 1701-67, i. 585- 
9; list of, i. 589-90; expulsion of, 
1767, i. 688-91; in Sinaloa, 1591- 
1600, i. 119-23; 1600-9, i. 207-15; 
1650-1700, i. 238-40, 572-6; expul- 
sion of, 1767, i. 575-8; list of, i. 
578-80; in Durango, 1593-1600, i. 
124-5; annala of the, i. 207-8; in 
Sonora, i. 232-3; 1650-1700, i. 242- 
50, 572-6; expulsion, etc., of, 1767, 
i. 575-8, 704; list of, i. 578-80; in 
Baja Cal., 1697-1700, i. 284-304; 
1701-67, i. 421-74; expulsion of, 
1767-8, i. 476-82; list of, 1697-1768, 
i. 482; in Pimeria, 1750, i. 543-4; 
1751-67, i. 560-4; quarrel with 
Governor Parrilla, 1752, i. 548-54; 
secularization of missions, i. 704. 
-esus Maria y Jos6, mission, mention 
of, i. 417; location, i. 418; aban- 
doned, i. 419. 

Jimenza, F., pilot to Becerra's exped., 
1533, i. 45, murder of, i. 47. 
Jirouza, D., gov. of Sonora, 1693, i. 
255; campaigns of, i 25"5-6; in 
Pimeria, 1695, i. 262, 272-4. 
Johnson, Pres, leniency of, ii. 479. 
Johnson, jailer, murder of, ii. 444. 
Johnson, A. E. C., mention of, ii. 
172. 
Johnson, A. R., biog. of, ii. 5C9. 
Johnson, Col F. W., revolt of, 1832, 
ii. 119; arrest ordered, ii. 161; bat- 
tle of San Antonio, ii. 182; succeeds 
Milam, ii. 184; favors Grant's plan, 
ii. 196; defeat, etc., of, ii. 220-2. 
Johnson, J., mention of, ii. 564. 
Jones, Pres. Anson, mention of, ii. 
244, 297; opposition to Island land 
sale, ii. 309; election of, 1844, ii. 
378; inaugural address, ii. 382; 
proclamation for annexation, ii. 
382; 'Memoranda,'-etc., ii. 386; 
opposition to Know-nothing party, 
ii. 420. 
Jones, Lieut-gov. G. V., election of, 
ii. 483. 
Jones, J. 1., mention of, ii. 160. 
Jones, Maj. J. B., mention of, ii. 311, 
520. 
Jones, P., mention of, ii. 171. 
Jones, T. L., execution of, ii. 368. 
Jordan, Col S. W., battle of Alcan- 
tro, ii. 327-8; return to Texas, ii. 
329; defeats Centralists, ii. 330 
seq. ; retreats to Texas, ii. 331.: 
' Josiah Bell,' victory of, ii. 459. 
Joutel, with La Salle's exped., i. 400- 
11. 
Juarez, Capt., exped, of, 1633, i. 330. 
Juarez, Pres., reception of, at Chih., 
1864, ii. 620; at E1 Paso, 1865, iL 
622; revolt against, death, etc., of, 
1868-72, ii. 623-4. 
' Julius Ceesar,' capture of, ii. 284. 
Junco y Espriella, P. del B., gov. of 
Texas, 1748-50, i. 639. 
Justice, administ, of in Tex., ii. 4; 
1876, ii. 531; Coah. & Texas, ii. 
94-5; N. Mex. states, ii. 742. 
Juzucanea, Juan P. (see also 'Bn- 
deras '}; revolt of, ii. 639-43. 

Kansas, agitation over admission, ii. 
424-5; polit, strife in, ii. 428. 
Kappus, Father A., joins Mange'a 
exped., 1694, i. 257. 
Kearny, Gen'l, mention of, ii. 398. 
Keenan, C. G., mention of, ii. 538.. 
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Pilar, G. del, with Guzman's exped., 
1530-l, i. 30, 37. 
Pimas, alleged outrages of, i. 253-4; 
aid the Spaniards, i. 255-6; revolt, 
etc., of, 1695, i. 260-3; Apache 
raids on, etc., 1698-9, i. 274; cam- 
paigns against the, 1768-71, i. 695- 
701. 
Pimeria, map of, i. 251; Kino's labors 
in, i. 492-3, 502-5; Campo's labors 
in, i. 507-8; mission affairs in, 
1723-30, i. 510-11; 1731-51, i. 
523-5; 1751-67, i. 560-4; mining 
affairs, 1736-41, i. 525-8; treatment 
of natives, i. 533; Jesuits in, 1750, 
i. 543-4; revolt in, 1751-2, i. 544-5. 
Pifiadero, B. B., alcalde mayor of 
San Felipe, 1674, i. 237. 
Pifiadero, B.P. de, exped., etc., of, 
i. 184-6; petition of, 1671, i. 186. 
Pindray, Charles de, death of, etc., 
ii. 675-6. 
Pineda, A. A., voyage of, 1519, i. 380. 
Pineda, J. de, gov. of Sonora and 
Sinaloa, 1763-9, i. 710-11. 
Pineda, J. C. de, gov. of Sinaloa and 
Sonora, i. 564; rule, 1763-9, i. 564- 
78, 694-7] 1. 
Pineda, Capt. M., campaign of, L. 
Cal., 1847, ii. 713 et seq. 
Pinilla y Perez, Angel, zealousy in 
royal cause, ii. 584. 
Pinkard, Ferdinand, mention of, ii. 
550. 
Pitic, presidio founded at, etc., 1741- 
4, i. 528-30; removed, 1750, i. 535. 
Pitic (see also Hermosillo), improve- 
ments, etc., at, i. 569-70; made 
capitl, ii. 650. 
'Plan of battle-field,' San Jacinto, ii. 
256. 
'Plan San Antonio and environs,' ii. 
181. 
Pleasant Grove, federal victory at, ii. 
467. 
Pleasant IIill, federal victory at, ii. 
467. 
Plemons, Judge W. B., first judge 
new constitution, ii. 578. 
Plum creek, Comanches' defeat at, 
1840, ii. 325. 
Plummet, Capt., warning to Baylor, 
ii. 411. 
Population, Texas, ii. 2; increase of, 
1830, ii. 76; Coahuila, 1803-10, ii. 
78; Texas, 1834. ii. 148; 1836, ii. 
285; 1841, ii. 346; 1844-7, ii. 360- 
1; 1860-88, ii. 529; Sonora and 
Sinaloa, 1831-9, ii. 647; N. Mex. 
states, ii. 745. 

Porfiristas, revolt of, 187T-2 and lg75;. 
ii. 624, 701. 
Politics (see also Elections and party. 
names); Texas, 1825, ii. 190 et seq.; 
election July 1836, ii. 291; 1857, ii. 
423; 1861, ii. 451; first organization 
of, ii. 419; know-nothing party, ii. 
420; abolitionists, ii. 420; civil war, 
ii. 427; antagonism in 1870-1, ii. 
507; democratic scheme, 1872, ii. 
509-10; Durango, 1824, ii. 587-9. 
Porter y Casanate, alcalde mayor of 
San Felipe, 1650, i. 207. 
Portilla, Col N. de la, butchery of 
Texans, ii. 234-5; disgust, etc., of, 
ii. 236-7; battle San Jacinto, ii. 
263. 
Portoli, Gov., exped, to Alta Cal., 
1769, i. 489-90, 766. 
Portoli, Don G. de, the Jesuit expul- 
sion, 1767-8, i.. 477-81. 
Portsmouth, U. S., sloop of war, ii. 
667-8; captures La Paz, ii. 712. 
Potter, Robert, elected sec. of navy, 
ii. 218; opposition to Santa Anna's 
treaty, ii. 270-1. 
Portugal, F. J. P. de, gov.-intendent 
of Durango, 1792, i. 678. 
Portugal, Gomez, llans exped, to 
Sinaloa, 1810, ii. 630. 
Powers, James, colony grant, ii. 74.. 
Prado, Father N., labors, etc., of, i. 
247-8. 
Prairie View school, ii. 547. 
Presidios, Sonora and Sinaloa, 1826, 
ii. 638; decline of, 1833, ii. 651. 
Price, Gen., Trias' surrender to, ii. 
611-12. 
Printing, Texas, first press, ii. 548. 
Proafio, Capt. D. de, alcalde mayor 
of San Miguel, 1531, i. 37-8; trial, 
etc., of, i. 59. 
Protestant episcopal church, Texas, 
first, ii. 548. 
Provincias internas, organization, . 
etc., of, 1776-7, i. 670-2; name, i. 
670-1; division of provinces, 1785, 
i. 673-4; consolidation of provinces, 
1787, 1793, i. 674-5; del Oriente, i.. 
67t-5; del Occidente, i. 674-5; re- 
division of, ii. 581. 
Pujol, Lieut, murders Melendez, ii. 
725. 
Purisima mission, founded, 1787, i. 
770. 
Purisima Concepcion mission founded, 
1718, i. 438; battle at, ii. 175-7. 
Q 
Quertaro, conquest of, i. 13. 



